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For the Christian Observer. 


9 NSOME OF THE LESS OBVIOUS DAI- 
LY TRIALS AND DUTIES OF CHRIS- 


TIANS. 


“ Be watchful for opportunities,” 
though a motto of pagan origin, is 
one which seems peculiarly adapted 
to the state of the Christian. Dis- 
tracted as we are, on the one hand, 
by cares and vexations; allured, on 
the other, by vanity and folly ; and 
exposed at the same time to the 
wiles of a subtle enemy, surely noth- 
ing can be more clear, than that 
watchfulness is necessary to our safe- 
ty, and that the moment of negli- 
gence and of danger is the same. 

Vigilance is a duty on which the 
very existence of spirituality de- 
pends ; and accordingly we find our 
blessed Saviour, who so well knew 
all the exigencies of our case, fre- 
quently enforcing this duty in a man- 
ner peculiarly earnest and impressive. 
In this Christian watchfulness two 
things are implied ;——first, being on 
our guard against temptation ; and, 
secondly, looking out for opportuni- 
lies of pleasing God, and adorning 
the doctrines we profess. It is the 
exercise of this compound duty, 
amid the hourly occurrences of life, 
and the silent workings of the mind, 
on which I venture to offer a few 
observations. 

It is unnecessary here to expatiate 
upon the duties to which we are 
called in the hour of affliction: these 
aré so notorious and indisputable, 
that the world itself condescends to 
pay some attention to them, and, 
when compelled to enter the house 
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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


of mourning, will even speak much 
of resignation and submission. Per- 
sons who are but little disposed to 
acquaint themselves with Religion, 
in the ordinary course of life, are of- 
ten found ready enough to look for 
her presence in the hour of trial. 
They seem to expect that she should 
suddenly make her appearance, offer 
gratuitously whatever consolations 
she is Capable of affording, and hav- 
ing thus performed her part, should 
modestiy retire with the occasion 
which called her forth. It is, in- 
deed, to be allowed, that under signal 
afflictions, persons not unfrequently 
maintain a degree of composure and 
fortitude for which their previous life 
had exhibited no preparation. But 
this may generally be accounted for 
without calling in question the ne- 
cessity of such preparation to pro- 
duce that entire acquiescence in the 
will and subjugation of the affections 
which the Gospel requires. In many 
of those trials to which we now al- 
jude, especially those connected with 
death, the mind derives a degree of 
elevation from the sublimity of the 
objects which it is called upon to 
contemplate ; and this, perhaps, is not 
unfrequently mistaken for real spiri- 
tuality of feeling. Many a person is 
tranquil and resigned in the chamber 
of death, who would be irritable and 
impatient, if called upon to make the 
sacrifice of some little favourite pro- 
ject or recreation. Great trials carry 
about them an air of importance 
which they impart to the sufferer. 
This flatters our vanity, and greatly 
assists us In bearing them with that 
fortitude and strength of mind which 
5 |} 
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the world is so ready to admire.— 
Since, then, our behaviour under tri- 
als of this kind is not always a sure 
test of our spiritual state, it is, per- 
haps, by those of a lower order,which 
do not seem to come so immediately 
from the hand of God, and by those 
duties which we are so apt to over- 
look as trifles, that we can best ascer- 
tain “ what spirit we are of.” 

We shall have great need to pre- 
pare ourselves, by prayer and hu- 
miiity, for entering upon this field of 
investigation ; a field, wide indeed, 
but not public; not of honour, but of 
penitence and humiliation; the tro- 
phies of which are not to be display- 
ed to the world, but bung upon the 
cross. 

It will, I suppose, be readily ac. 
knowledged, that nothing ought to 
be treated asa trifle which is impor- 
tant in its consequences. Now as it 
would be difficult to point out a cir- 
Ccumstance of our lives, however tri- 
vial it may at first sight appear, which 
might not in this view acquire a 
character of importance, it seems 
clear, that a close and serious atten- 
tion to the most minute concerns of 
our daily life may be of incalculuble 
advantage. It is of the greatest con- 
sequence that we should make a ra- 
tional estimate of those disquietudes, 
cares, and interests which make up 
the common routine of human life. 
To do this well, we must do it by an- 
ticipation ; we must take a calm view 
of probable circumstances ; for by 
delaying our survey till we are ac. 
tually engaged in them, we shail lose 
the power of doing !t with advantage. 
We are then like a person travelling 
in a mist, by which objects are con- 
cealed from his view, till he is too 
near them to judge of their relative 
proportions, and of the place they 
really occupy in the landscape. By 
discovering how little many of those 
things which strongly excite our feel- 
ings affect our real interests, we 
should perceive the sin of allowing 
them to occupy a place in our minds, 





— they are unworthy, And 
s | | 
silane <i eemareentcaatee 
es — oughts and 
affections wouid be set at liberty for 
themes and objects, more worthy of 
their exercise. By acquiring such 
a habit of mind, how much of that 
ill-proportioned anxiety, of which we 
experience so great a share, and 
wiich so ill becomes our profession, 
might be avoided! How much might 
the graces of Christianity flourish and 
abound, while thus deriving strength 
and vigour from those very circum. 
Stances which have so often proved 
the most hostile to their growth! 
The mind once freed by Divine 
grace from the trammels of the 
world, engaged by the new and 
boundless prospects which Religion 
opens to its view ; and having learned 
to consider nothing so interesting as 
what has an evident relation to eter. 
nity, many occupations which, either 
from vanity or thoughtlessness, had 
not been disagreeable to us before, 
will now become highly irksome— 
These things are, however, often 
such asit is not easy to avoid. We 
cannot, perbaps, disengage ourselves 
from them, without outraging the 
decencies of life, the necessary com- 
pliances of civility, or the peculiar 
duties of our station. Yet the mind 
still continues painfully affected by 
them ; and it is not unusual to ob. 
serve much harassing and fretful 
feeling thus produced. Qne cause of 
this embarrassment appears to be, 
allowing ourselves to remain ina 
state of uncertainty as to whether 
they really are duties or not: for it 
is certain, that if they are duties they 
ought pot to produce this effect upon 
the mind ; and if they are oz, they 
ought to be avoided. To clear up 
this point is a maticr of importance: 
it is, however, not unfrequently at 
tended with much difficulty, and may 
sometimes appear impracticable ; 
but, in general, if we prosecute the 
inquiry with prayer, with attention (0 
the word of God, and with the fal! 
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exercise of our Judgment, we cannot 
doubt that it will be made sufficieatly 
plain for our peace and satisfaction, 
Having once cleared up this point, 
the result should be, that we should 

o through the less interesting duties 
of the day witb a willing and a cheer- 
ful mind, remembering the injunc. 
tion, * whatsoever ye do, do it hearti. 
ly, as to the Lord, and not unto men.” 
This is one of those opportunities in 
which the superiority of religion 
over all other motives and rules of 
action may be Clearly displayee ; and 
itis of the utmost importance to the 
honour of religion, that Christianity 
should always be seen to act where 
only Christianity cam act. 

There are a few other particulars 
respecting our daily duties, which it 
may not be unimportant to specify. 
A principal one is, that they are not 
only to be attended to with cheerful- 
ness, but must be allowed to succeed 
each other in their proper order, and 
to occupy their proper time. When 
these two requisites are interfered 
with, without sufficient reason, much 
mischief often ensues. Besides caus- 
ing irregularities and an injurious 
accumulation of business, such a 
practice eften enervates the mind, 
and renders it unfit for useful em- 
ployment during the remainder of 
the day; 


‘Checking the finer spirits that refuse to 
flow, 
When purposes are lightly changed.” 


A visit prolonged beyond its due lim- 
its, an engagement made against the 
judgment, an uninteresting pursuit 
relinquished for a favourite one, are 
often sufficient to produce this effect. 
To some persons the mention of such 
particulars may appear like trifling ; 
but if we attend to the kind and de- 
gree of feeling which such things 
often excite in us, we shall acknow- 
ledge that they may not be trifles in 
the sight of God. Sin is no trifle in 
any of its forms; and since even 
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these circumstances must often fur- 
nish occasions in which either sin or 
Divine grace obtains the advantage in 
us, the Christian will not be inatten- 
tive to their importance. And, in- 
deed, is it not from ¢rifles such as 
these that we arecontinually weaving 
to ourselves a little web of hopes and 
fears, vanities and disquietudes, on 
which we too often rest, and beyond 
which we are not at all times sufh- 
ciently solicitous to extend our views ! 

God does not always vouchsafe to 
announce his will, with respect to our 
choice of life, or our selection of oc- 
cupations, in a Clear and emphatic 
way. It is, therefore, of the greater 
importance that we should watch for 
its gradual development in his daily 
conduct towards us; and it is possi- 
ble that we might often detect very 
satisfactery indications of it in cir- 
cumstances which are generally suf- 
fered to pass by unnoticed. The ad- 
vantage which might accrue to our 
spiritual interests from attention to 
this point would be often very consi- 
derable. Among other beneficial re- 
sults, the mind being intent on so 
worthy and interesting an object, 
would be prepared to meet common 
occurrences with composure, and to 
dismiss them with no more than their 
due share of attention and regard. 

Sensibility and imagination are two 
other fruitful sources of mischief, 
unless duly restrained by unremit- 
ting watchfulness. I shall make only 
a very few observations on each of 
these subjects. 

With regard to the first, it isa me- 
lancholy circumstance of our fallen 
state, that the indulgence of sensibili- 
ty is so frequently productive of evil; 
otherwise it might sooth the vexa- 
tions, and shed a charm over the cold 
realities of life, much oftener than is 
now safe to call in its assistance. It 
is a striking proof of the lapsed con- 
dition of our nature, that some of 
its most elevated and refined feelings 
should too often be the means of 
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leading us farthest from God. There 
is, unhappily, no necessary connexion 
between sensibility and piety. It 
was in situations which we might 
have thought eminently calculated to 
lead the mind to the adoration of the 
true God, in groves and high pla- 
ces, that the Israelites worshipped 
idols; and I fear we cannot range 
lony in the enchanting haunts of sen- 
sibility, without finding that other 
lords besides the rightful One have 
gained dominion over us. It is, how- 
ever, difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
lay down adequate rules for this part 
of our constitution: its forms are 
often too delicate fer dissection, and 
too subtile to be embodied in the 
common and impertect phraseology 
of human language. But there is a 
point in all our affections and feel- 
ings, for which it behooves us atten- 
tively to watch, and of which, if we 
are in earnest respecting our eternal 
interests, we must stop short; that 
point at which the heart is divided 
between the creature and the Crea- 
tor. 

The regions of imagination abound 
with snares no less than those of sen- 
sibility: these are concealed also 
under the most artful disguises, and 
assume the most plausible appear. 
ance. One of the circumstances 
which render the habitual influence 
of this delusive power most injurious 
to the mind, is, that it takes posses- 
sion of it when it is most at liberty 
for better things. How often, for 
example, does it reign over us with 
undisputed sway, during the waking 
hours of night; bours in which si- 
lence, darkness, and repose conspire 
to free the mind from distraction, 
and render it more fit (if we dare 
use so prouda word) for communion 
with its God! 

A frequent recurrence to such a 
view as | have here endeavoured to 
take, of the less obvious but nume- 
rous and important duties which the 
Gospel imposes, would be attended 
with profit, were it only to bring us 
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(as surely it would,) with renewed 
convictions of guilt and helpless. 
ness, to the foot of the Cross, By; 
it must alsoStimulate us to endeavour 
to bring thence ability for the per- 
formance of those duties, that We 
may **oo forth in the Strength of the 
Lord,’’ offering up, in its full im. 
port, that comprehensive petitiop, 
“Let the words of my mouth, and 
the meditation of my heart, be ac. 
ceptable In thy sight, O Lord, my 
Strength and my Redeemer.” A, 


—ae 


To the Editorof the Christian Observer, 
Tue following passage in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians (chap. ij, 
ver. 20,) * Now a mediator is nota 
mediator of one; but God is one,” is 
confessed by most commentators to 
be one of considerable obscurity; 
and indeed I have never been able to 
meet with any interpretation thatex- 
plained it to my satisfaction. | 
shall not occupy your time with re- 
ferences to the explanations given by 
the different commentators whom | 
have had an opportunity of consult- 
ing, but shall, as briefly as possible, 
state what has occurred to me upon 
the subject. 

The great object of the Apostle 
appears to have been, to prove to the 
Galatians that the inheritance wasto 
be obtained by the hearing of faith 
and not by the works of the law. And 
to this end he uses, among other 
arguments, that contained in the 
verses preceding the passage unde! 
consideration, which is built upon the 
fact, that the inheritance was given (0 
Abraham and his seed by fromist i 
whereas, the law was given in sucha 
manner as to render it, in effect, 4 
covenant of works; for at the givias 
of the law, Moses acted as a medla- 
tor, while a regular engagement 
was entered into by the Israelites, 
will be seen in the 24th chapter o 
Exodus, ver. 3—8. But when the 
promise was made to Abraham, 
such transactions took place: ™ 
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mediator appeared. God of his own 
free grace gave the promise, and 
Abraham had no part In the trans- 
action but to hear and believe. The 
force of the passage would therefore 
seem to be, That the presence of a 
mediator, in the case of the law, 
proved that there were two Contract- 
ing parties; but In the cas€ of the 
promise, the absence of a mediator 
shewed that there was bué one, which 
was God. ‘The inference from such 
an argument would plainly be, that 
:o obtain the inheritance, we are only 
to believe the frromise. 

lam very tarfrom saying, that the 
above solves the difficulties of the 
passage ; but | am not without a 
hope, that should the idea be thought 
worthy of being followed up by any 
of your more learned correspon- 
dents, there might be some useful 


light thrown upon the subject. 
L. H. C. 


—_— 
‘To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Want of success in their ministry 
is a complaint not unfrequently made 
by the most zealous and laborious 
clergymen. It is one which circum- 
stances have lately brought with 
some prominence before me; and 
happy shall I be, if the few ideas 
which have occurred to me on the 
subject shall elicit the remarks of 
some more experienced Christian. 
That “ the disciple is not above his 
Master, but every one that is per- 
fect Shall be as his Master” (see 
Scott’s Notes on Luke vi. 40.,) is a 
truth very strikingly exemplified in 
the ordinary effects of preaching.— 
{do not mean to say, that uniformly 
no Individual will rise above the 
standard of the instruction which he 
receives ; but that, generally speak- 
ing, where the clergyman is uncon- 
scious of his weighty charge, the 
people will be correspondingly in- 
attentive, Where the clergyman is 
suitably alive to the value of the hu- 
man soul, and to the concerns of 
eternity; though perhaps without 
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sufficienHy definite conceptions of 
doctrinal truth, a general impres- 
sion of seriousness and a decorous 
attention to religious topics will usu- 
ally pervade his flock. Where the 
clergyman, rising higher, clearly 
preaches Christ as “the way, the 
truth, and the life,’’ teaching that 
“there is no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus ;’”’ and at the 
same time distinctly exhibiting the 
various branches of Christian prac- 
tice, at once the offspring and the 
evidence of “a conscience purged 
from dead works to serve the living 
God ;” there will gradually spring 
up a people, who, blending the hap- 
py assurance of the Christian’s deli- 
verance from the penalty of sin, with 
his corresponding oblizations to new- 
ness of life, will exhibit without 
ceasing “the work of faith, and la- 
bour of love, and patience of hope.” 
Unquestionably God exercises his 
own sovereignty in the measure of 
success which he allots to each indi- 
vidual. In the blessing which at- 
tends our labours, as well as in the 
degree of ability with which those 
labours are prosecuted, “he divi- 
deth to every man severally as he 
will.” Yet, all due allowance being 
made for this exercise of the Divine 
prerogative, it still remains a ques- 
tion, whether the preaching of many 
well meaning and active ministers 
be in reality that which is best cal- 
culated to convert sinners from the 
world to God; whether the efforts 
and plans of many are not in some 
measure in opposition to the decla- 
ration of our Lord himself, that ‘6a 
bad tree cannot bring forth good 
fruit;”? and to his counsel to make 
the tree good, and its fruit shall be 
good likewise. 

“Tam determined to know noth- 
ing among you, but Jesus Christ 
and him crucified,’ was the decla- 
ration of the great and successful 
Apostle tothe Gentiles ; and the ex- 
hibition of that fundamental truth is 
undeniably God’s most usual instru- 
ment for the conversion of sinners. 
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Yet, “to bring every thought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ” 
on this subject, is a work of difficul- 
ty ; and, even in the renewed mind, 
natural reason long pleads for the 
use of other means to awaken the 
consciences of men. It would in- 
troduce the cross of Christ only 
when convictions of sin have excit- 
ed in the soul a sense of its neces- 
sity, instead of using it as a prima- 
ry instrument for producing those 
convictions. But if we appeal to 
the test of experience, do we not 
find that mode of preaching most 
useful, in which the Saviour is most 
simply presented to the view; and 
in which the preliminaries of man’s 
devising are as much as _ possible 
shortened or laid aside? Mr. La- 
trobe, in his interesting account of 
his visit to Southern Africa, attri- 
butes the eminent success of the 
Moravian Missionaries to this cause. 
Speaking of the conversion of the 
Hottentots at Goadenthal, he re- 
mavks: “Effects so striking may 
prove to all men, that it is not by 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, nor 
by any human systems and contri- 
vances, but by the preaching of the 
cross of Christ, in demonstration of 
the Spirit, that the heart of man is 
changed, and he is made a new crea- 
ture. Andas I hambly hope, that 
through the mercy of God | have 
been taught to believe in Jesus, as 
my only trust and refuge in life and 
death, my faith was greatly streng- 
thened, and my mind filled anew 
with assurance, that we are doing 
right in determining to preach 
nothing amongst men save Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified. Yet, I 
do not wonder, that some good men 
reprove us for dwelling too much on 
this subject. Its effects are not to 
be explained by the common rules 
of reasoning. [Experience alone 
can justify the practice as Consistent 
with the wisdom and will of God.” 

I am aware that some degree of 
knowledge on the part of those whom 
we address, especially a knowledge 
of their sinfulness, and consequent 
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exposure to condemnation, is requi. 
site before we can urge them with 
understanding to believe in Christ . 
but it appears to me, that far lees 
tame needs be occupied in presgi, 

and explaining these points than : 
often thus devoted. 

But it is farther to be inquired, 
what is the declaration of God him. 
self upon this subject. Has he lef 
us at liberty lo exercise our own 
ingenuity 1n this lmportant matter ; 
or has he not, on the contrary, made 
the preaching of Christ crucifed 
the grand instrument for the conver. 
sion of sinners; by which I mean, 
has he not attached to this particy- 
lar mode of preaching, a blessing 
which, if natural reason alone were 
to be consulted, we should not ex. 
pect to find connected with it? «| 
delivered unto you,”’ said the Apos- 
tle, “ first of all, that which I also 
received, how that Christ died for 
our sins.” ¢* Christ sent me not to 
baptize, but to preach the Gospel, 
not with wisdom of words, lest the 
cross of Christ should be made of 
none efiect.’? ‘For after that, in the 
wisdom of God, the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching (that is, by 
means apparently so inadequate to 
their end,) to save them that be- 
lieve.’” And what this ‘* foolishness 
of preaching,” this ** ministry of te- 
conciliation” was, we are told in ano- 
ther place ; namely, that “ God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespas- 
ses unto them.” 

The difficulty with which the poor 
comprehend the vicarious nature 
of the work of Christ, that he “ suf. 
fered, the Just for the unjust ;” that 
he “bore our sins in his own body on 
the tree ;” is scarcely conceivable 
by those who have not conversed fa- 
miliarly and closely with them o 
the subject; and yet, till this first 
principle is received by faith, they 
are without the only real source 0 
peace, of strength, and of holiness 
When I have seen a zealous and 4: 
fectionate minister spending his 
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strength in describing the corrup- 
ion of our nature, the beauty of ho- 
\ipess, the terrors of hell, the glories 
of heaven, yet stopping short of that 
Name of which it 1s said, “ How 
shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard ? and have wil- 
nessed his spirit sinking under his 
nalpable want of success—l have of- 
‘en wished to say, Apply the Chris. 
‘ian remedy ; preach Christ ; explain 
what it is that he bas done for man- 
kind, and how freely his salvation is 
offered to the penitent sinner. Enter 
into the full import of that Divine 
injunction, “ Believe in the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’’ 
But, far from this, do we rot some- 
times hear from the pulpits of those 
who lament over the great body of 
their hearers as unconverted, gene- 
ral exhortations to glorify God, to ex- 
amine the evidences of their state in 
his sight, to abstain from this or that 
particular sin, to practise this or that 
particular duty, without any thing 
like a due attention to the great doc- 
trine of Christ crucified? And even 
where the moral inability of the natu- 
ral man to serve God, and his con- 
demnation by the Law, have been 
clearly stated, the freeness of salva- 
tion by the death of a Redeemer is 
often inadequately unfolded, and the 
people are still Jeft in their sins and 
helplessness under the penalties of 
the law which they bave broken.— 
That crisis, that important opportu- 
nity for leading the sinner to Christ, 
in which the soul, awakened from 
its unconcern, and conscious of its 


4 helplessness and misery,looks around 
> ‘or refuge, is too often lost ; and the 
| inind, finding its own efforts unavail- 
» ing, sinks again into apathy. 
© hot avoid attributing to this cause 
> ‘he frequent decline of what we were 
| ready to hail as symptoms of true 
> conversion. 


I can- 


‘The conscience is awa- 
kened to a sense of danger, and to 
the obligations of duty, and a change 
of conduct is for a time produced ; 


/ Ut it is only for a time: the soul 
had not placed its trust in Christ Je. 


me sus . 


there was no peace or joy in 
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believing; fear was the moving 
cause; a zeal for God, but not ac- 
cording to knowledge, the effect ; 
and as these by degrees faded away, 
the stimulus was lost, and the mind 
relapsed inio its former state.* 

- Another particular which the poor 
find much difficulty in understand- 
ing, is that by the appointment of 
Him who only has the right to ap- 
point, itis by faith only that we are 
justified before Ged. Long after 
the atonement of Christ is seen to 
be that which alone ic worthy to pro- 
cure pardon and acceptance for the 
sinner, their ideas remain confused 
as to the way in which an interest in 
itis obtained. ‘Tbe entire freeness 
of the gift is not clearly discerned. 
Holiness and repentance, though not 
viewed exactly as the purchase-mo- 
ney of Heaven, yet are viewed as en- 
titling us to that which does entitle 
us to Heaven: works are consi- 
dered not as the evidences, but as 
the conditions of salvation. I am 
aware that many apprehend that a 
knowledge of pardon will lead to 
carelessness of life: but is this a 
scriptural idea ? Does not the Bible 
explicitly tell us, that ** there is no 
condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus ;” that “he that be- 
lieveth hath everlasting life ;’’? and 
are not the Thessalonian Christians 
represented as rejoicing, “ knowing 
their election of God!” Surely as- 
sertions like these were not intend- 
ed to lead to carelessness of life ; 
and yet what can be more explicit 
as to the certainty of the Christian’s 
pardon and acceptance ? And if the 
dreadful alternative be considered, 
that the soul must be either in a safe 
or an unsale condition, surely it can 
be indifference only that can keep 
the mind in peace in a state of un- 
certainty. 

It would, however, be a very un- 


* Let me not be misunderstood to mean 
that good works, obedience to the law, are 
not equally the duty of all, converted and 
unconverted. No moral inability of ours 
can invalidate the claim which the Creator 
has to the obedience of all his creatures. 
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just inference from the preceding 
remarks to conclude that all preach- 
ing should be confined to this topic : 
for though it appears to me to 
be that which, above all others, 


‘needs most frequently to be impress- 


ed onthe mind; still every duty,every 
doctrine, every subject, should in 
turn be brought forward in that pro- 
portion in which we find it in the 
word of unerring truth. It is evi- 
dent that St. Paul, when he said he 
was determined to know nothing but 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified, ne- 
ver meant to exclude every other 
subject from his preaching. His 
sermons and his Epistles clearly 
prove this; and though the atone- 
ment of Ghrist, and his various off. 
ces in relation to his people, will 
ever be the favourite theme of the 
Christian Minister, still an enlarged 
and distinct view of every branch 
of Christian holiness, and a repre- 
sentation of the numerous snares 
and dangers of the wilderness 
through which we are passing, are 
also absolutely necessary. Duty 
needs to be explained as minutely as 
doctrine ; and while, with all the 
powers of which he is master, the 
Christian minister should exhibit the 
freeness of the gift of salvation in 
Christ, with the same earnestness 
should he teach that “a good tree 
must bring forth good fruit;” that 
whatever the profession may be, 
there can be no reality, no true faith, 
where there is not a corresponding 
life: for, ‘they that are Christ’s, 
have crucified the flesh with the af- 
fections and lusts ;” and “every man 
that hath this hope in him, purifieth 
himself, even as he is pure ” 
Obx cimy ixaves nareirdas amos cAcs- 
a 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 

INcLO ED is an original letter from 
the celebrated Dr. Comber, former- 
jy Dean of Durham, and author ef 
“the Companion to the Temple,” 
“Roman Forgeries,” “ History of 
Liturgies,” * Companion to the Al- 










[Dee. 


tar,” &c. on a subject by no mean 
uninteresting to the Christian reade, 
which I request you to insert jn the 
pages of the Christian Observer 
Appended io the letter is the foligy. 
ing note: “ The above Manuscript 
is the hand-writing of MY great 
grandfather, Thomas Comber, Dp 
sometime Dean of Durham, whose 
memoirs I published in 1799, Wis. 
ness, Thomas Comber, Creech § 
Michael, Aug. 26, 1805.” 
C. T.C, 


Copy ef a Letter to Dr. Greeny 
resfiecting weekly Sacraments, 


¢ Sir, Oct. 15, 1681, 


“I have now perused your friend’s 
books ; and as to your inquiry con: 
cerning weekly sacraments in cathe. 
dral and collegiate churches, I shall 
first give you my opinion of the 
thing, and then my _ sense of Dr, 
Bury’s book. As to the weekly com- 
munion in cathedral churches, ke, 
the rubric is so plain, that none can 
doubt it 1s an express command,— 
“Where there are many priests and 
deacons, they shall all receive the 
communion with the priest every 
Sunday at the least, except they have 
a reasonable Cause to the contrary.” 
Which last words are put in only to 
excuse some particular priest ot 
deacon, who by sickness, unavoida- 
ble business, or some sudden sin, 
may be hindered for one time: but 
these words do suppose there can be 
no reasonable cause why the priest 
who is to minister and the rest 
should not communicate weekly # 
the least, if not on holidays also. An¢ 
since all priests have by subscription, 
&c. declared their assent and consent! 
to this rubric, it is to them expres 
law, and they shouldrather study how 
to contrive that they may obey it, that 


* Dr. Greenvil was the immediate pre 
decessor of Dr. Thomas Comber, the #: 
thor of this letter, in the deanery of Dut 
ham —See “ Memoirs of the Life and Wr 
ings of Thomas Comber, D. D.” &-?. 
295. 
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what excuses they can find to colour 
over the omission. That 
ought to live so as to be always fit to 
pray with and give the sacrament lo 
the sick, who may suddenly need it, 
is undoubted; and those weekly sa- 


craments devoutly performed will | 


assist them very much towards this 
holy life, which is the best prepara- 
tive. And for the objection, that 
there will be none of the people to 
join, it may be replied, if they were 
truly informed of their duty of fre- 
quent communion and the benefit 
they may reap thereby, by Just, ra- 
tional, and movi:g sermons to that 
purpose, it would bring some of the 
devouter sort; and such us come 
monthly itis likely would come week- 
ly, and those who communicate three 
times a year might be drawn to 
monthly, which would be a goud step. 
Besides, a large company is rather 
splendid than necessary to the Lord's 
Supper: it is more comfortable, but 
not more beneficial to those few per- 
sons who do receive; for every man 
receives benefit according to his own 
preparation and dispositions, not ac- 
cording to the number or disposition 
of others, and Christ hath promised 
his company to two or three. The 
truth is, the ill doctrines of the late 
times representing this sacrament so 
terrible, with the long omission of it, 
have brought in a deplorable neglect 
of this ordinance not easy to be re- 
moved at once; and therefore, it is 
bo wonder if hitherto even cathedral 
churches have been content with 
once a month, for that was as far as 
prudence could allow at first after 
restoring this ordinance: and now 
that monthly communions are (as I 
sce with you) well frequented, it 
would not be very difficult to get one 
point farther, especially if those in 
power do strictly declare they expect 
it trom all under their power, as 
vicars, officers, servants, and al] their 
dependencies. These, with those 
whose piety will bring them volunta- 
‘ily, may keep the office from con- 
drist, Observ, No. 216. 
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tempt. And surely none will say but 
it will much tend to the honour of 
God, and the safety of this poor 
church, and the benefit of particular 
souls, io have this duty observed. Yet, 
in your circumstauces, you are oblig- 
ed no farther than to propose it ; and 
if it do not please the major part, you 
have done that is your duty, and will 
acquiesce in that satisfaction. 

* For though it be a very pious 
and useful thing to receive the sacra- 
ment weckly, yet we must distinguish 
between ‘fhe commands of Christ and 
those of the church ; for those are ab- 
solutely necessary, these admit some 
latitude : and if others do not, or will 
not, discern their duty, proceeding 
from the force of their declared as- 
sent, you must not break the power 
of that church whereof you are the 
ruler. 

*¢ And truly, I am not convinced 
by any thing in your doctor’s book, 
or by what I have met with else- 
where, that our Lord Jesus or his 
Apostles have left any certain rule 
for the frequency of communion. 
(‘Do this’) makes it plain we must 
not omit it, and (‘in remembrance of 
me’) lays a mighty obligation upon 
our love and gratitude to do it very 
often; and if our love to Jesus be 
fervent and sincere, {it will secure 
our frequency rather than any laws, 
‘Amici ad amicorum coenam veniunt 
etiam non vocati,’ is a proverb in 
Suidas: and for that word (‘ as oft’) 
which St. Paul, by revelation, adds to 
the account of the Evangelists con- 
cerning the institution, doubtless it 
implied Christ expected we should 
do it often: and yet it will scarcely 
bear so much stress as Dr. Bury lays 
upon It; namely, to amount to a ge- 
neral commandto all churches todo 
it weekly. Tor though we grant the 
Corinthian Church (who had a feast 
of charity every week, after their 
Sunday service, in which they hada 
customary breaking of bresd and 
grace cup) were obliged so oft to 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper which 
5G 
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very probably was taken from that 
rite, as others before Dr. Bury had 
observed, yet where there 1s no such 
feast of cherity, it doth not tollow 
there Is the same obligation to week- 


ly communion by thac discourse of 


the Apostle. And, indeed, the early 
variety in divers churches as to the 
frequency of Communion, p rsuades 
me that the first Chris:ian bishops 
(who were like to know best) did not 
think the Apostle had left any unl- 
versal and standing rule for weekly 
communions; tor, if they bad, they 
would not have varied from it. Yet 
it is plain, that not ouly the Roman 
chureh and Alexandrian, but many 
others, received the sacrament dally : 
so, at Carthage, in St. Cyprian’s 
time, ‘isucharisiiam quotdie in ch 
bum salutis succepimus.”’ (Le Orat. 
Domin) And Si. Hierome declares, 
in his days it was datly celebrated in 
Spain. (Afist.ad Lucin.) Hiero ve 
there cails this daily communicating 
San ecciestastical tvadition, which, 
since it hurts not faith, may be ob- 
served according tu the custom of 
our forefathers, $0 a8 pot toGverthrow 
the contrary custom of others.’ And 
St. Ambrose inumates that they bad 
daily communion at Milan. (de Sac.) 
Yet even there he teils us, they re- 
ceived but once a year in the East 
(meaning of the generality of the 
people,) or, however, but only on tke 
grea: festivals, as St. Chrysostom 
tells us. who best knew the cusioms 
there. (Chrysost. in Hebr. Hom. xvit. 
tom. iv. p. 529.) And itis very cer- 
tain, thatat Hippo, in St. Augustine's 
lime, there were daily communions, 
which the priests, who in that age 
lived generally with the bishop. were 
present at daily. (dug. Hp. 80.) Yet 
he notes there was variety. * Alli 
quoudie communicant corpori et san. 
guint Domini, alii certis diebus acci- 
plunt; alibt nullus dies intermittitur 
quo non offeratur, alibi Sabbato tan- 
tum et dominico.’ (Ep. 118.ad Janar.) 
And some passages in St. Chrysostom 
seem to hint, as if the priests even in 





the East celebrated daily, though 7 
of the people communicated With 
them. (Hom. iil. in Ephes. tom, ji, 
p 778, vid. Hom. ix. ad Heb.) Ang 
as for Justus Martyr’s and Socraiey 
discourses of Sunday Communions, 
that was the solemn ume for those iy 
the country who lived far from the 
bishop, and were busy ali the week, 
to come and receive. But by all this, 
itis plain that more was expected 
trom the priests; for the apostolic 
canons do «ppoint, that the bishop, 
priests, and deacons, shall never pe 
dispensed with, but must always re. 
ceive if there be a communion, up, 
less they bave a very just excuse, 
and the capitulars of Charles the 
Great allow them not to go out at any 
time. (Lib i. c. 6.) And at first, the 
laws were as strict for the laity. (Can, 
Apostol. 9.) But they began soon to 
relax that Severity as to them, for 
Zonarus tells us on that canon, ‘Tune 
temporis a laicis exigebatur ut fre- 
quenter Communicarent,’ but adds, 
that there was a canon of the Sardi- 
can Council, and another of that in 
Trullo, and another of a council of 
Antioch: § That if any were at 
church three Sundays together, and 
did not Communicate, he should be 
excommunicated.’ By all this it is 
plain, the church did not esteem the 
frequency was determined by Christ 
or his Apostles (for in that age, nei: 
ther Rome nor any other church pre- 
tended to dispense with Christ’s in- 
stiiutions ;) but they believed it was 
left to the church’s determination, 
and they did enjoin the people (0 
come as oft as they could, yet so 4s 
they were forced to comply with that 
rareness of approach which they 
could not rectify in the laity. But | 
think it very probable, daz/y comm 
nion among the priests, so long 4 
they lived (many of them) ina colle- 
glate Way with their bisbops, Wa 
generally used ; and where it could 
be, the people were enjoined to come 
weekly. And therefore, ifour church 
hath now set that for the pres 
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measure, which was of old for the 
measure of the people, sure We 
should rather think her indulgent 
than severe. Indeed, the communion 
of the priest alone, now daily used in 
the Roman Church, 1s a mere con- 
tradiction in ¢erminis, and nothing 
like to antiquity, nor agreeable to the 
nature of a feast, wherein there must 
be more than one guest: and, there- 
fore, our church doth not oblige the 
priest to make a mock commuoton, 
when there are no communicants, but 
where there are priests and deacons 
enow to make a congregation, her 
service is fitted for weekly commu- 
niun, aud supposesthere are such in 
some ploces. and the expectation of 
obedience fram the dignified priests 
and those under their care bath made 
her enjoy [enjoin] it in such places ; 
and it ought to be their endeavour to 
obey that primitive, reasonable, and 
pious injunction, if they can possibly 
bring itto pass. And since cathedrals, 


rae 





‘, 
e 

; 
¥ 
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~ &c sre in great towns, where there 
7’ are many who have leisure enough, 
~ the clergy’s example may likely bring 


in many others in time, to this weekly 
_ communion ; and some of the devout- 
er sex (and particularly ‘he Duchess 
of Monmouth) as | am informed, do 
use weekly communion already. And 
if it work but on a few, yet those 
will be of the best, and so it will be 
worth the pains for their sakes.”* 


mg 


wee 


— 

‘¥ For the Christian Observer, 

¥ A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE MO- 
‘ RAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE ANCIENTS 
" jAND THE CHRISTIAN REVELA- 
we TION. 


Tar the ancient philosophers ex- 
celled Christians in morality, is an 
© opinion which has been maintained 

pby certain writers, who, if they did 
not know better, ought not to have 
> Written at all, and, if they did, ought 


*The remainder of the letter relates 


7 merely to Dr. Bury’s book, on which the 


dean pronounces a severe censure. 


On Ancient Philosophy and the Christian Revelation. 
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to have written more correctly. This 
vpinion is, I fear, too often lightly 
taken up by the youthful admirer of 
Classical literature. to the great dis. 
paragement of our holy religion. 
The notions on which such an idea 
is founded are as erroneous in them- 
selves as they are dishonourable to 
the Christian faith. When we read 
the writings of those eminent men, 
Who by the Itgit of nature and the 
use of reason, saw the moral fitness 
of virtue, and had courage to assert 
their doctrines in opposition to the 
corruptions of the umes, we naturally 
feel that respect for tieir memory 
which 1s due to their moral worth. 
It is by comparing the writings of 
these men—as, for exampie, the ad- 
mirable morals of Seneca, or Marcus 
Aurelius, with the lives of the gene- 
rality of professed Christians—tnat 
the above opinion appears to have 
been adopted. There is, however, 
an obvious error in the manner of 
forming this opinion, which necessa- 
rily Causes an untrue result ; namely, 
by comparing the writings of one class 
of men with the actions of another; 
whereas, the only true and fair me- 
thod of forming an estimate is by 
comparing the writings of ancient 
Philosophers with the writings of 
Christians, and the actions of the one 
with the actions of the other. 

ln making the latter comparison, 
the bitterest enemy of the Gospel 
must at least allow, that in purity of 
life, in the exercise of the benevo- 
lent affections, in self-denial, in cou- 
rage, and in active and disinterested 
exertion,the moreeminent (I might 
have said, even ordinary) Christians 
are not excelled by the greatest of 
the ancient philosophers. This 
might be a fair comparison, if we 
possessed sufficient information re. 
specting the public and private cha- 
racter of the subjects of the experi- 
ment; but, ascomparatively few facts 
have been transmitted, and still few- 
er ar authenticated, relative to the 
great heathen moralists, we are un- 
able in this manner to arrive ata fai: 
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conclusion. As far, however, as we 
are acquuinted with their actions, and 
without deiracting from their virtues 
by the admission of those odious 
Vices With which many of them are 
charged, such individuals as a Paul, 
or even a Brainerd, and a Howard 
(and they are buta few among many) 
stand unrivalled in zeal, in devotion, 
and philanthropy in the heathen 
world, 

But we are compelled to turn to 
the principles contained in their writ- 
ings, 1 order fully to appreciate the 
real excellence and moral tendency 
of their doctrines. In perusing the 
works of those philosophers, nothing 
strikes an intelligent reader more 
forcibly than their extreme ignorance 
of some of the fundamental doctrines 
of moral philosophy. The immor- 
tality of the soul, and the relation of 
man to his God, were subjects on 
which few possessed decided opi- 
nions. Their constant confusion and 
numerous absurdities on these sub- 
jects evince, if not the absolute na- 
tural, yet at least the moral, impossi- 
bility of discovering by Reason, those 
truths which Revelation claims as her 
own—the immortality of the soul, 
and our accountability for our ac- 
tions to the “ Father of our spirits.” 
The attributes of the Deity, the rela. 
tion in which we stand to him, and 
the order of his government, they 
could arrive at only by the works of 
creation. Even from these inferior 
glories might have been clearly seen, 
as the Apostle argues, “ his eternal 
power and godhead ;” but inductive 
philosophy was not their wisdom : 
they preferred the more fascinating 
charms of hypothesis and speculation, 
to the slow but surer results of calm 
investigation and sound reasoning. 
In proportion as they were deficient 
in the knowledge of these great 
truths, must they consequently have 
been deficient in the principles of 
morality foundedon them. The fit- 
ness of virtue might have bee de- 
monstrated from its own nature, but 
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unawed by a firm belief jp futur 
puBlshments, and unsolicited by the 
sure hope of future recompence 
they were left to the imposing ‘i 
unproductive principle, that “ virtue 
is its own reward,” If they doubted 
the truth of this principle, they were 
left. abandoned, without a mor) 
guide, to the depraved passions of 
our fallen Nature: honour, fame, op 
the civil power alone could direct ¢; 
control them. To these latter mo. 
tives and restraints it must be allow. 
ed, that much which has the appear. 
ance of virtue owes its Origin even 
where other principles are acknoy. 
ledged. It is a painful confession, 
but truth compels us to make it ; for 
where principles to moral action are 
few and less easy to be understood, 
Charity itself knows not howto re. 
frain from attributing to inferior mo- 
lives actions otherwise not to be ac- 
counted for. 

From the mere consideration of 
the effects of different actions in re- 
lation to each other, men have been 
at all times able to see the impropri- 
ety of a person injuring another with- 
out provocation ; and though it is far 
more difficult to perceive the moral 
beauty of a disinterested kindness, 
yeteven ¢his could philosophy de 
monstrate, and both these virtues she 
taught her followers. But to pro. 
ceed higher in the scale of practical 
morality, so as to forgive an enemy, 
was considered, if not absolutely 
wrong, yet at least as unnecessary; 
and to return good for evil would 
have been thought a precept whici 
neither reason could support nor aly 
motive be sufficiently powerful \ 
enforce. ae 

Now, if we turn from the pric 
ples of the heathen philosopher 
those of the Christian, we are no 
more struck by the superior beau!) 
and strength, and number of the 
latter, than by the distinction 
the very nature of those principles: 
—principles as widely separated ® 
is the pride of human philosop'y 
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from the meekness of Christian wis- 
dom. he sense of moral weak- 
ness, which is felt and acknowledg- 
ed by the true Christian, naturally 
leads him to seek for extraneous as- 
sistance ; and in the exercise of this 
desire, the mind summons all its 
principles and motives, which toge- 
ther form its moral strength, I 
speak of this strength independently 
of those Divine influences which are 
the Christian’s peculiar privilege : 
that is, strictly speaking, the strength 
arising from the principles* them- 
selves, as contrasted with those of 
mere philosophy. The effect of the 
philosopher's principles 1s very diffe - 
rent from the above estimate of the 
Christian’s. In the pride of his own 
strength, he neither desires assist- 
ance, nor believes the possibility of 
attaining it; and, by resting on his 
own sufficiency, he loses the advan- 
tage which would accrue to a mind 
desirous of assistance, from the re- 
collection of its acknowledged prin- 
ciples. ‘The principles which spon- 
taneousiy arise in the mind at the 
time, from the circumstances of the 
case, are nearly all that he employs, 
either as motives to virtuous or re- 
straints to vicious conduct. This is 
a very marked and considerable in- 
feriority in the moral power of the 
philosopher’s principles ; and as mo- 
ral strength can arise only from the 


* In making this remark, I shall not be 
understood to intimate that the Christian 
has any morai strength, independently of 
those divinely imparted influences by which 
alone we have either the will or power to 
do actions well pleasing to God. But in 
shewing the comparative strength of the 
contending principles of heathen philoso- 
phy and Christian morality, it is necessary 
to view them by themselves, and to esti- 
mate them on their own merits. And if, 
even on this lower ground, the Christian 
code has so greatly the advantage, how 
much more so, when to this is superadded 
the great doctrine of the Divine influence 
to guide the understanding, to regulate the 
will, and to purify the affections! Indeed, 
the two systems admit of no comparison, 
when this important fact is taken into the 
account. 
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exercise of principles, the deficien- 
cy leaves bim less encouraged to vir- 
tue and more exposed io vice. 

The Christian Revelation clearly 
unfolds the relauon in which we 
stand to God: it brings life and im- 
mortality to light, and shews us the 
sure and undeviating path to future 
happiness. It is a system compiete 
in itself: it reveals the origin, the 
laws, and the end of all created 
things. The more attentively we 
contemplate the order of nature, and 
the more intimate knowledge we ac- 
quire of the human mind, the more 
are we struck by their exact confor- 
mity with the disclosures of Revela- 
tion; and when the inquiring mind 
seeks for information on subjects 
not revealed, and of which we are, 
therefore, necessarily ignorant, the 
Bible, in compassion to our aspiring 
infirmities, tells us generally what 
our Lord told St. Peter, that.“ what 
we know not now we shall know 
hereafter.’ But while it promises 
the future explication of mysteries, 
to which perhaps our present pow- 
ers are inadequate, it gives us even 
now the full and perfect rule of mo- 
ral action. It enforces virtue on the 
principle of a command from the 
Creator to the creature; it confirms 
ils necessity by its indissoluble con- 
nexion with happiness; it encoura- 
ges by the hopes of reward; it sup- 
ports by a promise of assistance ; it 
constrains by the power of gratitude 
and love; and it gives birth to and 
increases a desire for a transforma- 
ition to the moral image of the all-per- 
fect Creator. Yet even these are 
not the only moral securities. If the 
love and mercy of God, with all their 
attendant blessings, cannot incite to 
virtue; the wrath of God is declar. 
ed, in order fully to confirm the con- 
sequent misery of sin in another 
world, the earnest of which is felt 
even in this. 

If it be true, that ina fair and un- 
prejudiced examination truth must 
ever triumph ; it cannot be doubted, 
that in a legitimate comparison be- 
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tween the moral philosophy of the 
ancients and the Christian Revela- 
tion, the latter will gain that decided 
superiority of which in this, as in 
every thing else, it is so eminently 
worthy. It is only for want of com- 
ing to a full examination of their re- 
spective merits, that they can ever 
be allowed to stand in competition. 

But there are those who, profess- 
ing a belief in the Christian faith, 
and lamenting in their own case how 
little they have been influenced by 
its power, feel cause for regret when 
they try themselves even by the 
comparatively low standard of the 
ancient philosophy. ‘They compare 
their conduct with the frincifles of 
the heathen moralists, instead of 
comparing princifiles with principles ; 
and forgetting that even the purest 
code of morals is not sufficient to se- 
cure a corresponding practice, they 
distrees themselves by looking in 
their own case for an advance to- 
wards perfection, which it is very cer- 
tain no heathen, whatever he might 
write, ever practically attained ; and 
which, though far short of tke mark 
at which the Christian is to aim, may 
be much beyond the ordinary suc- 
cess of human attainment. It is 
true that their acknowledged defi. 
ciency, in fulfilling even the requisi- 
tions of a heathen system, ought to 
keep them humble and vigilant, and 
to lead them constantly to the great 
Sacrifice for pardon of their infirmi- 
ties ; but it ought not to induce them 
to suspect the truth or excellence of 
the sacred principles which they 
profess ; principles which, if duly 
cherished and operating upon a sui- 
table recipient, would effect far more 
than a heathen could conceive of vir- 
tue, and infinitely beyond what would 
be practicable on any other system, 

But there may be a still greater, 
and a fundamental, defect in such 
persons ; they may not have sub. 
mitted themselves unreservedly to 
the government of the Christian 
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faith; they may not earnestly have 
embraced the doctrines of Chriy. 
they may not unfeignedly love the 
Saviour, and therefore they neglect 
to keep bis commandments, They 
prove their insincerity; for though 
they profess the Gospel, so far fro 
entering into its spirit, they do not 
raise their standard of action even jo 
that of the ancient philosophers 
themselves. But surely, if by q 
comparison of the Christian Reyely. 
tion with the heathen philosophy, 
they have become convinced of the 
decided superiority of the religion 
they have professed, it becomes them 
as men and as Christians, to vive 
that attention to its doctrines which 
in itself it demands, and which they 
acknowledge it deserves. Then, 
and not till then, will they be able to 
give an experimental decision on the 
power ol the Gospel ; they will then 
experience that itis * mighty through 
God to the pulling down the strong 
holds’? of sin, and to the establish- 
ment of their souls in true holiness 
and obedience to the Divine con- 
mands. They will then experience 
that ‘* God always causeth us to tri- 
umph in Christ,” and with sincere 
gratitude will give thanks to him 
for his “ unspeakable Gift ;” for they 
will then, at least In part, be ena- 


bled to estimate its value. 
W. M. 


FAMILY SERMONS.—No. CXXXII. 


Rom. i. 16.—J am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ, forit ts the power 
of God unto salvation, unto every 
one that believeth. 

THERE are many ways in which per 

sons may be said to be ashamed of 

the Gospel of Christ. But of all 
these, the most decisive and unhap- 
py is that of denying it altogether 
and viewing it as ‘ a cunningly de- 
vised fable.’ There were many 
who did so in the time of the Apo- 
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tle; and even our own age 1s not 
without such awful examples. When 
Si. Paul wrote this Epistle, the Gos- 
pel was comparatively unknown ; and 
even what information was generally 
circulated respecting it, was not cal- 
culated to introduce it to worldly fa- 
your and popularity. lis great 
Founder had been crucified -- a mode 
of punishment confined almost en- 
tirely to the vilest malefactors ; his 
followers were a few despised out- 
casts; the rich, the wise, the great, 
were opposed to its doctrines, and 
all the evil passions of human na- 
ture rose in rebellion against its Com- 
mands. Yet under such circumstan- 
ces it was, that the Apostle exclaim- 
ed, 1 am not ashamed of the Gos- 
pel of Christ.” We perceive, then, 
that it is not to outward circumstan- 
ces that Christianity owes its digni- 
ty. If, instead of being respected 
by human laws, and admitted as the 
religion of our country. 1t were ge- 
nerally rejected and despised, it 
would still bave the same claim to 
belief and veneration, which it had 
when the Apostle wrote the words of 
the text. While, therefore, we 
ought to be unfeignedly thankful to 
God, who has cast Our lot in a coun- 
try where the Gospel is known and 
valued, let us not be seduced by the 
evil counseis of those (for such, alas! 
they are) who would teach, that our 
holy religion is of human invention. 
Should sophistry of this kind ever 
unhappty assail us, let our minds be 
prepared with the answer of the 
Aposile in the text; which for this 
purpose we shall proceed to consi- 
der more particularly, while we 
shew the twofold reason why we 
Should not be ashamed of the Gos- 
pel of Christ. 
_ First. Because of its own dignity : 
“Lt is the power of God.” 
Secondly, Because of its supreme 
Importance to ourselves: “ J: is the 
hower of God to salvation, to every 
one that believeth.” : 
First. The Gospel has a claim to 
our veneration on account of its own 
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dignity.—In speaking of this digni- 
ty, we are not to connect it with 
ideas of worldly grandeur. On the 
contrary, its Great Author said, that 
his kingdom was not of this world. 
«He was despised and rejected of 
men, a Man of sorrows and acquaint- 
ed with griefs.” He took upon him 
the form of a servant: his life was 
a scene of persecution and affliction ; 
and his death was at once painful 
and ignominious. There was sure- 
ly nothing of earthly dignity in the 
lowly Redeemer surrounded by a few 
humble followers, or led as a crimi- 
nalto the bar of judgment, or stretch- 
ed upon the cross of Calvary. What 
was there of human power visible 
when his friends fled and his ene- 
mies prevailed; when the Roman 
soldiery and the Jewish multitude 
vied with each other in heaping 
taunts and injuries upon his head ; 
when those who hated him scoffing- 
ly exclaimed, “He saved others, 
himself he cannot save; if he be 
the Son of God, let him come down 
from the cross;’’ and those who 
most loved him, were tempted in 
despair to lament over their appa- 
rently frustrated expectations—“ We 
thought that this was He'that should 
have redeemed Israel ?” 

Yet even then, the Gospel, when 
seen in its real character, was indeed 
the power of God. It was devised 
in his own infinite counsels: it was 
consummated by his own co-equal 
Son. The Saviour, who, as far as 
man could see, lived and died under 
circumstances of affliction and con- 
tempt, was, as to his Divine nature, 
the King of kings, and Lord of lords. 
His humiliation was voluntary: he 
lived and died for others. The 
scene of his crucifixion was the field 
of his great victory: his crown of 
thorns concealed a crown of glory ; 
and at the moment in which he 
seemed most weak and forsaken, he 
was in reality leading * captivity cap- 
tive,” and opening the gate of hea- 
ven to all believers. 

The Gospel is the power of God, 
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if we consider its source ; for itcame 
from Him who ts the Sovereign and 
only Potentate. It is not less so il 
we Consider i¢s effects ; for it was in- 
tended to subdue the world to the 
obedience of the faith ; to conquer 
sin; and toraise failen and guilty 
man to the eternal blessedness which 
he had forfeited by his transgres- 
sions. Even the death of Christ 
does not cerogate from the majesty 
of nis Gospei,; for he had power 
to fuy down his ltfe and to take it up 
again; and he evidenced that power 
by his triumph over the grave: Ae 
was raised by the power of God: he 
was declared the Son of God with pow- 
er by the resurrection from the dead. 
His Gospel, under the influences of 
the Holy Spirit, soon made its way 
to the souls of men. [t spread from 
heart to heart, and from country to 
country, notwithstanding all the op- 
position of its enemies. In this re- 
spect it convincingly proved, that the 
excellency of the power was of God, 
and notot men. Its preachers were 
almost entirely poor and unlearned 
men; its doctrines were humbling 
to human pride; its commands were 
opposed to the passions and habits 
of mankind: power and prejudice 
were exerted against It; yet, sup- 
ported by its Almighty Author, it 
spread among the nations; it over- 
threw the altars of paganism wher- 
ever it extended ; and brought many 
of its most zealous adversarics to the 
obedience of the Cross, St. Paul 
himself was a remarkable instance 
of its power, No man had more 
vehemently opposed the Gospel, or 
more Cruelly persecuted ts tollow- 
ers: yet at the voice of the Redeem- 
er that hard beari was sotiened, that 
impetuous spirit was subdued, that 
perverse will was brought tnto Cap- 
tivity; and the Apostle became one 
of the most faithful and courageous 
disciples of that very reiigion which 
he had once so greatly despised. 
Such was the power of God ex- 
hibited in the Gospel in the days of 
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the Aposties. And though in the 
present aye miracies are not any lon. 
ger wrought to prove its Divine 
origin, because they are no longer 
necessary; yet it Nas not lost jt, 
power over the hearts of men. Ac. 
companied by the Divine influence 
tis sull mzghty to the fiulling i, 
of strong holds, casting down img 7 


nations, and every high thing that er. ° 


alteth tisclf against the knowledge yf 
God, and bringing into Captivity ever; 
thought to the obedience of Christ, 
Wherever it is received in the love 
of it, it Changes the heart ; it sub. 
dues the world and sin ; it raises the 
affections to God ; it makes the indi. 
vidual anew Creature in Chirist Jesus, 
Now these are evidences of the 
power of the Gospel, which we can 
all see, and which we may readily 
bring forward to those who demand 
areason of the hope that is in us, 
We may justly reply to an objecior, 
that the Bible 1s its own evidence; 
that it tells us what is passing in our 
hearts ; that it reveals us to our. 
selves, and shews, by its power in 
converting the soul to God, that itis 
truly a revelation of the Divine will. 
Not only may we bring forward the 
numerous prophecies which went 
before its promulgation, and which 
were in the most minute and satisfac: 
tory manner fulfiiled ; not only may 
we urge the miracles which were 
wrought, and especially the resur 
rection of our Lord himself, in vil: 
dication of its truth, and which ate 
attested to us by eye and ear wit 
nesses, many of whom sealed thei 
testimony with their blood ; not only 
may we point to the innumerable 
wise and holy men who have beliey- 
ed in its Divine origin, and lived an 
died under its blessed influence ; bu! 
we may appeal to its own internal 
evidence; we may examine it for 
ourselves, and see its truth written 
with a sun-beam in every page. 
we look to its morality, how pul 
and excellent ure its precepts; all 0! 
which are summed up in that gre" 
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nd of our Saviour, to love the 

Lord our God with all our heart, and 
our neighbour as ourselves. If we 
look to the example of its great Au- 
shor, what purity, what benevolence, 
what patience, what humility, what 
forgiveness of injuries, what submis- 
sion te the willof his heavenly Father, 
were visible in that all-perfect cha- 
racter! If we examine its doctrines, 
we learn our natural state as sinners ; 
the displeasure of God against our 
transgressions ; our need of pardon ; 
and the remedy offered to our ac- 
ceptance in the Gospel. The more 
we investigate, the more shall we 
discover internal evidence of its 
truth and unchangeableness. It meets 
our case; it impresses itself upon 
our consciences, and shews by lunu- 
merable proofs that it was derived 
from Him who knew unerringly 
what was in man. Thus applied by 
the Holy Spirit to the human soul, it 
is indeed “ the power of God,” and 
as such well justifies the assertion of 
the Apostle, that be was not ashamed 
of it; for who would think of che- 
rishing a feeling of shame towards 
that which the Omnipotent Creator 
devised by his infinite wisdom, and 
dignifies by his unchangeable appro- 
val? 

Secondly. But a second reason is 
mentioned by the Apostle why he was 
not ashamed of the Gospel ; namely, 
oraccount of itssupreme importance 
‘omankind. The power of God, as 
therein exhibited, is “ unto salvation 
fo every One that believeth.” To re- 
ject It is to sin against our own souls ; 
‘o discard our only hope ; for “ there 
isnone other name given under hea- 
ven among men whereby we may be 
saved,” but the nate of Jesus Christ. 
We should think it a mark of great 
folly (Oo CaSt away without examina- 
lon the title-deeds of an estate that 
Was offered to our acceptance ; yet 
that folly would fall as far short of 
the infatuation of rejecting the Gos- 
pel, as the greatest earthly posses- 

Christ. Observ, No. 216. 
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sions are less than the heavenly in- 
heritance promised in the word of 
God to the faithful disciples of a cru- 
cified Redeemer. 

When St. Poul, in writing the 
Epistle from which the text is taken, 
wished most forcibly to shew why 
it was that he was not ashamed of 
Christianity, he did not bring forward 
any lesser motive. It is true, that its 
morality is unrivalled ; that it is the 
best safeguard of society ; that it 
teaches each member of the commu- 
nity his duty to his neighbour, and 
thus tends to promote the welfare of 
individuals and nations: and the 
Apostle might justly have urged these 
and similar considerations to shew 
the temporal value of the Gospel. 
But he rises far higher than this: 
he knew the worth of the human 
soul; he knew that we are fallen and 
perishing creatures ; he beheld death 
and eternity approaching : and ¢here- 
fore he said that he was not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ, because it is 
the power of God unto salvation. It is 
the energy of the Almighty himself 
exerted for the redemption of a ru- 
ined world. It teaches how we may 
become sons of God, and heirs of the 
kingdom of heaven. Receiving it 
with a true and lively faith in its 
great Author and Finisber, we be- 
come interested in all its promises : 
rejecting it, we are exposed to its 
awful threatenings. But who can 
fully conceive the consequences of 
this alternative ? Who can describe 
all the blessings conveyed in that 
word “salvation?” Deliverance from 
the penalty which our sins have de- 
served, conversion of heart, accep- 
tance with God, peace of conscience, 
a well-founded hope of a blessed 
eternity, unfailing supplies of grace 
and strength and consolation by the 
way, and the fulness of joy at our 
journey’s end, are all included in the 
blessings promised to us if the Gos- 
pel. The wrath of God, théremorse 
of unforgiven sin, a death without 
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if we consider its source ; for it came 
from Him who ts the Sovereign aud 
only Potentate. It is not less so il 
we consider ics effects ; for it was in- 
tended to subdue the world to the 
obedience of the faith; to conquer 
sin; and toraise failen and gullty 
man to the eternal blessedness which 
he had forfeited by his transgres- 
sions. Even the death of Christ 
does not cerogate from the majesty 
of nis Gospei,; for he had power 
to luy down his itfe and to take it up 
again; and he evidenced that power 
by his triumph over the grave; /e 
was raised by the power of God: he 
was declared the Son of God with how- 
er by the resurrection from the dead. 
His Gospel, under the influences of 
the Holy Spirit, soon made its way 
to the souls of men. [t spread from 
heart to heart, and from country to 
country, notwithstanding all the op- 
position of its enemies. In this re- 
spect it convincingly proved, that the 
excellency of the power was of God, 
and notof men. Its preachers were 
almost entirely poor and unlearned 
men; its doctrines were humbling 
to human pride; its commands were 
opposed to the passions and habits 
of mankind: power and prejudice 
were exerted against it; yet, sup- 
ported by its Almighty Author, it 
spread among the nations; it over- 
threw the altars of paganism wher- 
ever it extended; and brought many 
of its most zealous adversarics to the 
obedience of the Cross, St. Paul 
himself was a remarkable instance 
of its power, No man had more 
vehemently opposed the Gospel, or 
more Cruelly persecuted ts follow- 
ers: yet at the voice of the Redeem- 
er that hard beari was sotiened, that 
impetuous spirit was subdued, that 
perverse will was brought tnto Cap- 
tivity; and the Apostle became one 
of the most faithful and courageous 
disciples of that very religion which 
he had once so greatly despised. 
Such was the power of God ex- 
hibited in the Gospel in the days of 


the Apostles. And though in the 
present ape miraci€s are not any lop. 
ger wrought to prove its Divine 
origin, because they are no longer 
necessary; yet it has not lost its 
power over the hearis of men. Ac- 
companied by the Divine influence 
itis sull mzghty to the frulling yt 
of strong holds, casting down imagi- 


nations, and every high thing that ex. ° 


alteth tisclf against the knowledge of 
God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ, 
Wherever it is received in the love 
of it, it changes the heart; it sub. 
dues the world and sin ; it raises the 
affections to God ; it makes the indi- 
vidual a new Creature in Christ Jesus, 

Now these are evidences of the 
power of the Gospel, which we can 
all see, and which we may readily 
bring forward to those who demand 
areason of the hope that is in us. 
We may justly reply to an objecior, 
that the Bible is its own evidence; 
that it tells us what is passing in our 
hearts 3 that it reveals us to our- 
selves, and shews, by its power in 
converting the soul to God, that itis 
truly a revelation of the Divine will. 
Not only may we bring forward the 
numerous prophecies which went 
before its promulgation, and which 
were in the most minute and satisfac- 
tory manner fulfiiled ; not only may 
we urge the miracles which were 
wrought, and especially the resur- 
rection of our Lord himself, in vin- 
dication of its truth, and which are 
attested to us by eye and ear wit- 
nesses, many of whom sealed thei! 
testimony with their blood ; not only 
may we point to the innumerable 
wise and holy men who have believ- 
ed in its Divine origin, and lived and 
died under its blessed influence ; but 
we may appeal to its own internal 
evidence; we may examine it for 
ourselves, and see its truth written as 
with a sun-beam in every page. !! 
we look to its morality, how purc 
and excellent are its precepts; all o! 
which are summed up in that grei! 
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command of our Saviour, to love the 
Lord our God with all our heart, and 
our neighbour as ourselves. If we 
jook to the example of its great Au- 
‘hor, what purity, what benevolence, 
what patience, what humility, what 
forgiveness of injuries, what submis- 
sion tothe willof his heavenly Father, 
were visible in that all-perfect cha. 
racter! If we examine its doctrines, 
we learn our natural state as sinners ; 
the displeasure of God against our 
transgressions ; our need of pardon ; 
and the remedy offered to our ac- 
ceptance in the Gospel. The more 
we investigate, the more shall we 
discover internal evidence of its 
truth and unchangeableness. It meets 
our case; it impresses itself upon 
our consciences, and shews by tnnu- 
merable proofs that it was derived 
from Him who knew unerringly 
what was In man. Thus applied by 
the Holy Spirit to the human soul, it 
is indeed * the power of God,” and 
as such well justifies the assertion of 
the Apostle, that he was not ashamed 
of it; for who would think of che- 
rishing a feeling of shame towards 
that which the Omnipotent Creator 
devised by his infinite wisdom, and 
lignifies by his unchangeable appro- 
val ? 

Secondly. But a second reason is 
mentioned by the Apostle why he was 
hot ashamed of the Gospel ; namely, 
on account of itssupreme importance 
‘omankind. ‘The power of God, as 
therein exhibited, is “ unto salvation 
fo every One that believeth.” To re- 
Ject itis to sin against our own souls ; 
‘o discard our only hope ; for “ there 
‘shone other name given under hea- 
ven among men whereby we may be 
saved,” but the name of Jesus Christ. 
We should think it a mark of great 
folly to Cast away without examina- 
lon the title-deeds of an estate that 
was offered to our acceptance ; yet 
that folly would fall as far short of 
the infatuation of rejecting the Gos- 
Pel, as the greatest earthly posses- 

Christ. Obsery, No. 216. 
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sions are less than the heavenly in- 
heritance promised in the word of 
God to the faithful disciples of a cru- 
cified Redeemer. 

When St. Puwul, in writing the 
Epistle from which the text is taken, 
wished most forcibly to shew why 
it was that he was not ashamed of 
Christianity, he did not bring forward 
any lesser motive. It is true, that its 
morality is unrivalled ; that it is the 
best safeguard of society ; that it 
teaches each member of the commu- 
nity his duty to his neighbour, and 
thus tends to promote the welfare of 
individuals and nations: «and the 
Apostle might justly have urged these 
and similar considerations to shew 
the temporal value of the Gospel. 
But he rises far higher than this; 
he knew the worth of the human 
soul; he knew that we are fallen and 
perishing creatures ; he beheld death 
and eternity approaching : and ¢here- 
fore he said that he was not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ, because it is 
the power of God unto salvation. It is 
the energy of the Almighty himself 
exerted for the redemption of a ru- 
ined world. It teaches how we may 
become sons of God, and heirs of the 
kingdom of heaven. Receiving it 
with a true and lively faith in its 
great Author and Finisher, we be- 
come interested in all its promises : 
rejecting it, we are exposed to its 
awful threatenings. But*who can 
fully conceive the consequences of 
this alternative ? Who can describe 
all the blessings conveyed in that 
word “salvation?” Deliverance from 
the penalty which our sins have de- 
served, conversion of heart, accep- 
tance with God, peace of conscience, 
a well-founded hope of a blessed 
eternity, unfailing supplies of grace 
and strength and consolation by the 
way, and the fulness of joy at our 
journey’s end, are all included inthe 
blessings promised to us if the Gos- 
pel. The wrath of God, thé, remorse 
of unforgiven sin, a death without 
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hope, and the blackness of darkness 
for ever, are the lot of the finally im- 
penitent and unbelieving. 

The power ot God ts torcibly dis- 
played in the salvation reveled in 
the Gospel, We had destroyed our- 
selves; our nature was corrup,, and 
we were Without eitner the will or the 
power to return to Him whom we 
had forsaken. We could nocbe jus- 
tified by our own works, or deserve 
salvation by our persoual merits,— 
Under circumstances like these it was 
that our gracious Creator saw fit in 
mercy to interpose, and to evidence 
at once bis wisdom and his mercy in 
devising and revealing the means of 
our redemption, He exemplified 
his power In our weakness, and, when 
we were at the point to perish, in- 
terposed with the arm of his strength 
for our salvation. 

We shall now, in conclusion, in- 
quire what practical reflections arise 
from the consideration of this highly 
interesting subject. And here three 
points forcibly press upon our alten- 
tion, as connected with the Gospel 
of our salvation: namely, that we 
should be duly grateful for it,—that 
we should rightly receive it,—and 
that we should adorn it by our con- 
duct. 

i. We should be duly grateful for 
such a blessing —When the Aposile 
said that he wag not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ, he implied, as he 
elsewhere asserts, that he gloried in 
it: he connted every thing eise but 
dross for the exceliency of the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus his Lord. To 
say we are not ashamed is little in- 
deed. Ashomed of a glorious reve- 
lation from our Creator! Ashamed 
of a dispensation provided by a mer- 
ciful God expressly to meet our 
case! Ashamed of that which is * the 
power of God and the wisdom of 
God ;”’ that which is to shew how 
our sins may be pardoned, our hearts 
regenerated, our persons accepted, 
and our consciences freed from guilt ! 
Ashamed of that which teaches how 


we may become the children of the 
Most High, and heirs of his UN speak- 
able and never-ending glory ! Far 
be from us such a thought! Let ys 
rather Cherish the words of eterna} 
ilfe, as ihe great source of all true 
enjoyment, all real glory. If God 
Was Lot ashamed to give his own 
Son; if the Son was not ashamed to 
assume our fallen nature, and to die 
on our behalf; if the Hoiy Spirit was 
not ashamed to indite the Gospel at 
first, and still to accompany it with 
his Divine influences in order to ren- 
der it effectual to the conversion and 
sanctification and consolation of the 
souls of men; who are we that we 
should be ashamed of that which 
comes tu us with such attributes of 
celestial majesty ?—No ; let us be 
duly grateful for this vast, this un- 
merited blessing ; and while, as un. 
worthy servants, we render “ humble 
and hearty thanks” for our “ creation, 
preservation, and all the blessings of 
this life,’ let us not neglect “ above 
all” to do so for that inestimable gift, 
‘‘the redemption of the world by 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

2. But in addition to our expres- 
sions of gratitude for the Gospel, we 
must be anxious rightly to receive 
it—To neglect it 1s to be ashamed 
of it. It must become our rule, our 
companion, our guide... We must 
imbibe its spirit, we must receive 
its doctrines, we must love its com- 
mands. The text speaks of the 
Gospel as being the power of God 
unto salvation only to those that be- 
lieve. To all others it is a dead 
letter; ‘a savour of death unto 
death.” Have we then received it 
by faith? Has deep repentance for 
our sins opened our hearts for a fa- 
vourable admission of its merciful 
provisions ? Have we accepted it in 
all its holy and self denying com- 
mands ; and resolved by the grace of 
God to make it the guide of all our 
actions, as well as the charter of all 
our hopes? This it is to receive If 
aright: we must accept it as guilty 
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perishing creatures, who resort to it 
as their only refuge: our faith must 
be placed on its great Founder, as 
the sacrifice for our sins; our eye 
must be directed to his Holy Spirit, 
to open pour understandings and to 
purify our hearts; and our constant 
motive and effort must be, to live to 
the glory of Him who hath given us 
so invaluable a pledge of his love to 
our fallen and unhappy race. 

3. We have thus anticipated the 
jast idea intended to be enforced; 
namely, the duty of adorning the 
Gospel by our conduct.—T his is the 
best pledge of our sincerity ; the 
surest test of the rectitude of our 
faith. We may not be able, perhaps, 
to answer all the doubts and difficul- 
ties which evil men may throw in 
our way; but a holy life is one of 
the best arguments for the truth and 
influence of religion. [i will convince 
men, that whatever the Gospel may 
be to those who reject it, it is, to its 
sincere and bumble followers, “ the 
power of God unto salvation ;” a 
power evidenced in the mortification 
of every corrupt passion of our na. 
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ture, and in the gradual progress of 
the soul to the perfection of the Chris- 
tian life. To ourselves also, this con- 


stant desire to live according to the’ 


precepts of the Gospel, with earnest 
prayer for the Divine assistance and 
‘instruction, will be a means of in- 
creasing our knowledge and faith, a8 
well as our Christian graces ; for our 
Lord said, that ‘* whoso will do the 
will of God, shall know of the doc- 
trine.”’ If wedetermine, by the grace 
of God, never to be ashamed of the 
Gospel, but to live increasingly in 
devout obedience to its dictates, we 
shall discover, as we advance through 
life, stronger and stronger proofs of 
its Divine origin and beneficial ten- 
dency. In vain, then, will evil-mind- 
ed persons attempt to seduce us from 
our holy faith: we shall know too 
well by experience its power, to be 
easily turned aside by the vain so- 
phistry and deceitful reasonings, ei- 
ther of our own hearts or of those 
who, having rejected the faith them. 
selves, endeavour to draw others into 
the same awful snare. Amen. 


——_— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMARKS ON SCOTTISH SCENERY AND 
MANNERS IN 1819. 


(Continued from p. 717.) 


JUNE §.—Early this morning, our 
party went on board (at Newhaven) 
the Lady of the Lake steam-Packet ; 
Which regularly plies between Leith 
and Stirling. At this point, the Frith 
of Forth is from five to seven miles 
broad. It is not too much to say of 
this noble estuary, that it presents a 
Perpetual and diversified succession 
of beautiful scenery, during the whole 
of its course, to its windings between 
Alloa and Sterling ; and even then, 
though the river itself became so in- 
Sipid as, for many miles, to look like 
° artificial canal, almost stagnating 


between banks formed as by the 
spade; yet, the basaltic steeps of 
Stirling, with THEIR alatrum castrum, 
the abbey craig, and the retrospec- 
tive views towards Queens-ferry, 
were all worthy of this romantic 
country. But I am anticipating.— 
As the packet proceeded on her 
voyage, between Newhaven and Cra- 
mond Island, the appearance of Ed- 
inburgh, as it gradually melted into 
shadowy masses, retaining the well 
known outline of the ranges of ob- 
jects from Arthur’s Seat to the Cas- 
tle; heightened in its effect by being 
seen from the water, combined with 
the sylvan elevations of the Corstor- 
phine hills, and the rich varieties of 
landscape on the contiguous shores 
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assumed a Character so fascinating, 
that + shall not dare to express the re- 
collection of my sensations ; and es- 
pecially to yourself, who have been 
so frequently disgusted by the exag- 
geratious of tourists. You will allow 
me, however, to particularize, among 
the many objects of the voyage, the 
lawns and groves of Dalmeny and 
Hopetoun houses ; Blackness Castle, 
Inch Columb, Inch Garvey ; and fi- 
nally, a point of land of extraordinary 
beauty, the name of which has escap- 
ed me, but situated, if I remember 
right, in the vicinity of Borrowstoun- 
ness. The Frith of Forth, when 
viewed, in lengthened perspective, 
from the middle of the streain below 
the straits of Queensferry, has much 
ofthe character of an tmmense river; 
but only when you look towards the 
German Ocean. Under al] other 
aspects, it cannot be distinguished 
from a lake. This is also the case 
with the Frith of Clyde, and gene- 
rally with the inlets on the cvasts of 
Argyleshire. They have all the ap- 
pearance of being land-locked; and, 
most of them, of being embosomed 
among mountains, without any per- 
ceptible outlet for their waters, A 
Saxon will be tempted to contrast 
these fine exp«nses and their moun- 
tain shores, with the unmeaning es- 
tuaries of the Thames and Severn. 
He will, nevertheless, refer the Gael, 
in his moments of conscious supe. 
riority, to the estuary of the Mawd- 
dack in North Wales. Half a mile 
above Barmouth, this stream has, at 
high water, all the characteristics of 
a Caledonian loch; though, confes- 
sedly, on a diminutive scale. It is 
but justice to the southern division 
of our island to pay this passing tri- 
bute of respect to a scene of com- 
paratively recent celebrity. Stirling, 
in its principal streets, is a forlorn 
place ; having about it that obsolete 
and stagnant character, which we 
often see in such country towns in 
England as have never been disturb- 
ed by the agitations of commerce. 
But the Castle! I should be thankful 


{ Dec, 


to know whether the admired cha. 
teaux on the Rhine, and elsewhere on 
the continent, canenter into competi- 
tion with this British fortress. The 
prospects from its lofty batteries and 
basaltic elevations are, I think, as 
magnificent as travellers usually de. 
scribe them. It has been the scene 
of many events connected with the 
history of Scotland. Ameng those 
of minor importance in the estimates 
of the worid, but which constitute 
its true religio loci, may be remem. 
bered the final parting which occur. 
red within its walls between Colonel 
Gardiner and Lady Frances; when 
he consoled her by replying to her 
apprehensions, * We have an eterni- 
ty to spend together!” Eight days 
after, he fell at Preston Pans.—The 
ruins of Cambuskenneth Abbey are 
seen from this Castle. It was found- 
edin the twelfth century, by some 
monastics who wandered hither from 
Arras in Artois. Why did these 
adventurers come? Did it never oc- 
cur to you, that monks were the Gil. 
pins of the middle ages? Their 
choice of picturesque situations was 
one of the few good points they pos- 
sessed. Had they survived to these 
days, they would have warnly resent- 
ed the intrusion of a modern villa, 
lately erected on one of the rocky 
heights near Stirling Castle. Its in- 
congruity is quite offensive ; and | 
feel so little respect for the liberty 
and property of the subject, when ac- 
tually viewing such violations of good 
taste, that I have almost thought the 
legislature ought to interfere, and 
impose some heavy penalty upon 
the guilty party. This is not the 
only situation in the empire infested 
with this species of crime. I could 
pame another castle,* within a few 
miles of my own residence, and of 
inglorious fame, as many think, in 
the annals of the two Britains, for 
having been the scene of the long 
imprisonment of the flower of 


* Does the complainant mean Tutbury 
castle, in Staffordshire ?—Q. 
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Scottish royalty ; the ruins of which, 
and especially those of the apart- 
ments of the captive princess, can- 
not be viewed from one interesting 
point, without combining with their 
grey and lichened remains, two 
spruce red brick specimens of mo- 
dern masonry ; occupying, with their 
appertenances, one side of the an- 
cient fosse ; and altogether, as dis- 
tressing to the sensibilities of the 
spectator, as the deformity at Stirl- 
ing. 7 
June 6, Sunday.—This morning 
we attended the West Kirk, the 
church of the Grey Friars in the fif- 
teenth century. The contagious 
splendour of the sacred buildings of 
Edinburgh appears in Its Interior, re- 
cently repaired, and decorated with 
stained glass, and with carved work 
above the pulpit, much on the mo- 
del of thé scuiptures at St. John’s 
chapel. A lamp, or lustre, of cut 
and ground glass, and suspended 
irom ihe roof by brass Chains, pre- 
sented such an anti-ecclesiastical ap- 
pearance, that, glancing from its 
brilllance to the more homely parts 
of the building, I might have sup- 
posed myself alternately in a ball. 
room and a meeting-house. The 
secret history of this * wonderful 
lamp” is, that it was given to the 
church by a candidate at the last 
election. The congregation was 
large, and attentively listened to an 
eloquent expository lecture from the 
history of Jonah. The singing was 
so excellent, as I think fully to rea. 
lize the thirteenth stanza of the Cot. 
ter’s Saturday Night. More cor- 
tect and devotional psalmody can- 
hot, and ought not, to be expected. 
In the afternoon we went to the East 
Kirk. This is divided from the 
other, merely by a covered passage ; 
and both congregations pass through 
i, aS acommon avenue to their re. 
spective churches. No sort of in- 
convenience seems to arise from this 
very near neighbourhood. In some 
other churches of Scotland—as, for 
instance, in the cathedral of Glas- 


gow—four distinct congregations as- 
semble under one roof.—The ser- 
vice at the East Kirk had less popu- 
lar impressiveness about it: the ser- 
mon, also, was less eloquent, but it 
was distinguished by greater fer- 
vour, and by a stronger infusion of 
Christian doctrine. <A great part of 
the two congregations retires home, 
after service, down the public walk, 
descending from the castle to the 
lower districts of the town, I was 
exceedingly struck, on this occasion, 
with the crowded concourse moving 
along this mall which forms the 
summit of a precipitous bank, sprin- 
kled or covered with trees and un- 
derwood, and presenting, occasional- 
ly, pillars of basaltic rock. Its steep- 
ness and sinuous course enable you 
to trace the long, broken, and irre- 
gular stream of population, in a man- 
ner which affords a spectacle of sin- 
gular originality.—When this, * full 
tide of human existence” had rolled 
away, we found a man blind from 
his birth, who had Jong been well- 
known for being able to repeat, with- 
out hesitation, any given verse out 
of the New Testament. I tried him 
with the book in my hand: he was 
quite successful in four of the six 
selected passages, and partially so in 
the remainder; repeating, in each 
of the two cases, the foregoing con- 
text, till he arrived at the verse ap- 
pointed, at which he paused, and 
then proceeded with the repetition, 
He had gained his surprising know- 
ledge of Scripture, by attending a 
school in his early years, where he 
merely heard the reading of other 
children. I was told, that his fami- 
liarity with the New Testament had 
not been productive of any percepti- 
ble influence on his mind: so possi- 
ble is it to attain an external know- 
ledge—but you anticipate the infe- 
rence! A curiosity of a very diffe- 
rent kind may be observed from a 
higher part of this walk; I mean, 
the remains of the royal garden at 
the east end of the park. You may 
distinctly trace a regular arrange- 
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ment of parterres and terraces, ris- 
ing to a central mount, of a tabular 
form, and constructed in the Dutch 
style of gardening. 

Stirling is a principal station in 
the northern tour, whence all the 
truly faithful adherents to the cause 
of Mr. Walter Scott, pursue their 
anxious way to the Trosacks and 
Loch Katrine. The devotees tothis 
superstition are by far the best 
monks* of the nineteenth century. 
They not only speak wed/, but with 
the enthusiasm of devotion, of their 
superior ; their breviary, which is a 
pencil. marked copy of the Lady of 
the Lake, they by no means read 
with the usual formality of the clois- 
ter; and, as to their allowing things 
to goon as they do, nothing but the 
language of their patron saint can 
describe the plenary indulgence they 
allow to themselves, in sustaining 
his celebrity and power ; and their 
conscientious submission to the dis- 
cipline of the order. It is highly 
instructive to hear the parting, so- 
lemn injunctions, given to those who 
commence their pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. Walter, by such as 
have already kissed it ;—what seri- 
ous exhortations to tread the lady’s 
beach, to gather a leaf from Allan- 
bane’s oak, and to dip their privileg- 
ed fingers in the holy water of the 
lake !__Whatever may be my own 
degree of attachment to this great 
cause, it was shaken, on the seventh 
of June, by a rainy morning, and 
the suspicion of being unable to en- 


* More properly, I believe, friars; but 
they are a most anomalous order. Of their 
observances the negative list is considera- 
ble. Silentiaries they are not, being noto- 
rious for their eloquence : neither are they 
mendicants, as their satchels are usually 
turgid with bank notes ; nor are they advo- 
cates for celibacy, many of them, (for there 
are sisters also in the community)—being 
married, and some spending part of the 
bridal month at the shrine; neither are 
they clad in russet weeds, but in vestures 
of black, white, blue, drab, green, grey, 


snuff-coloured, and in all the hues of the 
profane and non-professed. Their actual 
rites are glanced at in the text. 
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counter a miry walk of about twenty- 
seven miles. Two American gen- 
tlemen, however, of our Party from 
Edinburgh, were not deterred, and 
went ; and on rejoining them a fort. 
night afterwards at Glasgow, I found 
them saturated with delightful re. 
collections of what they had seen. 
I must indeed do them the justice to 
say, that although they had explor- 
ed the majestic scenery of their own 
Hudson, they admired the shores of 
the Forth (in our Saturday’s voyage) 
witha perfectly British enthusiasm ; 
and in relation to Mr. Walter Scott, 
they confirmed what we have so fre- 
quently heard, that his genius is. if 
possible, more idolized in America 
than at home. As to mysell, I went 
in my loneliness and infideiity to- 
wards Glasgow; passing by Ban- 
nockburn to Castlecary, which is un- 
derstood to have been one of the 
fortified stations on Antoninus’ wall. 
It derives its present importance 
from being a defenceless inn on the 
Forth and Clyde Canal; and here I 
embarked on board the Margaret 
track-boat, pursuing her daily voy- 
age to Port Dundas. 

Among the objects most worthy 
of a stranger’s attention at Glasgow 
is the Hunterian Museum. Its col- 
lection of medals, so generally cele- 
brated for its completeness, is exhi- 
bited under certain protecting re.u- 
lations, rendered necessary, some 
years since, in consequence of the 
address of a (suspected) amateur, 
who, in the benevolent language of 
Sir George Staunton to the Chinese, 
found no difficulty in appropriating 
to himself one of its rarest speci- 
mens, Of minerals there is a rich 
assortment ; and in the library and 
picture gallery, the bibliomaniac an 
artist may revel in their respective 
luxuries. To professional men the 
anatomical department is well known 
to be valuable ; but that it should be 
open, as it is, to indiscriminate 10- 
spection, is such an offence against 
all propriety as is highly censurable: 
—Among the minor curiosities m2y 
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be mentioned the spurs of Colonel 
Gardiner, which he wore at Preston 
Pans. The finest scene at Glasgow 
is the view from the lower bridge up 
the river, terminated by the obelisk 
on the Green. The ranges of build- 
ing on the banks are very striking.— 
The centre of one of these is occu- 
pied by a handsome church. The 
other side presents a recently erect- 
ed Roman Catholic chapel; in its 
architectural beauty, a fearful rival 
to the two episcopal chapels of Edin- 
burgh. As the infallible church is 
not without its mistakes, this struc- 
ture, of the purest Gothic, is, I think, 
deformed by the obtrusive statue of 
St. Andrew, perched on a piece of 
scroll-work above the great window, 
Over the interior of the chapel is 
diffused all possible affectation of 
mysterious solemnity. The archi- 
tect must certainly have assisted his 
genius by a study of the Mysteries 
of Udolpho, and the Confessional of 
the Black Penitents. I, who have 
never been in Italy and Spain, never 
saw any thing half so redigious / The 
apparatus of anti-Christ, with its al- 
tars, tapers, crucifixes, tharibles, 
remonstrances, ciboriums, cruets, 
pixes, caps and bells, missals, vest- 
ments white, red, violet, green, and 
all its holy sensualities, does indeed 
minister most faithfully to the reli- 
gion of the imagination; leaving 
mens’ hearts as it found them, or 
rather filling them with delusion, to 
the exclusion of grace and truth. I 
am fully aware, that you will incline 
lo censure the easy freedom with 
which your friend applies the term 
anti-Christ to the Church of Rome. 
How possible, indeed, is it to attack 
this communion with the fraud of a 
Jesuit, and the intolerance of an in- 
quisitor! With whatever fairness 
and reason, I do nevertheless regard 
Popery—I mean Popery as such, and 
abstracted from what remains in it of 
Pure Christianity—as an insult to 
‘he Common sense and natural rights 
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of mankind, and farther, as the re- 
fuge of guilty consciences from the 
requisitions of the Gospel. If the 
Founder of Christianity said, “ My 
kingdom is not of this world,” the 
Counter-plea of the Pope is, * But 
my kingdom is/” For, when the sys- 
tem of the Romanists is dissected, it 
isfound to be a regular and most 
successful plot for gaining power, 
affluence, and license to sin, under 
the mask of religion. The contro. 
versy is not between its confession 
of faith, and the counter creed of 
any given Protestant church; but 
between the practical system of 
Rome and the Gospel itself, as the 
latter is found untouched and fresh 
from the lips of Christ and his Apos- 
tles, in the New Testament; and 
unless we meet the dispute thus dis- 
entangled from all human creeds, 
pure or impure, we shall be acting 
on sectarian principles, only on a 
larger scale, by backing, in one quar- 
ter, the infallibility of the Church of 
England, and, in another, the same 
attribute of the Kirk of Scotland, 
against the original infallibilities of 
the chair of St. Peter. The ques- 
tion of Catholic Emancipation 1 do 
not disturb, It certainly may be, 
and is, by many, viewed without di- 
rect reference to Catholic creeds.— 
But if Popery, in itself, accord to 
the above opinions, it is essentially 
anti-Christ; carrying the image and 
impression of the Cross every where, 
except on the souls of its adherents. 
That we have alsoanti-Christian Pro- 
testants In great numbers, both lay 
and clerical, 1s a fact not to be dis- 
puted; so long as individuals of all 
divisions in Christendom, however 
differing in theory, cordially unite in 
the general confederacy of the worlé 
against the purity and self-crucifying 
demands of the Gospel. This con- 
federacy is indeed the strong hold of 
Popery. Its members will be, and 
are, received with open arms by a 
religion, which merely wants num- 
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bers, without respect to spiritual 
character; provided only they will 
support the church, the holy Roman 
Catholic Church. In this relation, 
that church is much to be dreaded ; 
and in proportion as undefiled Cnris- 
tianity is preached, and causes men 
to feel uneasy in their sins, will they 
gladiy fly for security from its alarms, 
to the Confessional and the wafer. 
(To be continued.) 
—__ 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

I now proceed, in compliance with 
my promise, to take some notice of 
the sentiments expressed by one of 
your correspondents, in your Num- 
ber for Decernber, 1818, on the sub- 
ject of instructing the deafond dumb. 
He thinks that it is an “effort with- 
out an object” to teach them, as 
speedily as possible, that they have 
something within them that feels and 
thinks, **because they are as con- 
scious of the capacity as their teach- 
er.’ 

Doubtless they think and _ feel 
long before any instruction ; but my 
uniform experience among them has 
satisfied me, that it has never once 
been a part of this thinking and teel- 
ing, to be conscious that they pos- 
sess within them a spiritual and im- 
mortal principle ; one which is en- 
tirely distinct from the body, and 
which will exist fur ever beyond the 
grave, nor to turn the mind’s eye 
inward upon its own phenomena.— 
Is it of no use to communicate this 
important truth, and to beget this 
valuable habit of © self-reflection, 
Without which we can never think 
or reason, or converse, or write with 
logical accuracy? The knowledge 
that they possess a soul which will 
never die, animates them with the 
cheering hopes of immortality ; the 
notice of the hidden workings of this 
soul prepares them to learn that 
wonderful medium by which its va- 
rious operations may be denoted, and 
itself enabled to hold converse with 
the spirits that surround it; for I 
repeat the remark of your first cor- 
respondent (Christ. Obsery. 1818, p. 


514,) that « all language is employed 
either to convey from one mind to 
another what Is pessing within itself, 
or to excite certain trains of thought 
or emouon 1m the one which is ad- 
dressed.”’ 

_ Your correspondent speaks of giv. 
ing the deaf and dumb a mother 
tongue, which is tobe * the language 
of the country where they happen 
to be situated.” Now ever so little 
acquaintance with the deaf and dumb 
would satisfy any intelligent mind, 
that they have before instruction a 
mother tongue of their own. It is 
their own native language of signs, 
by which, of their own accord, they 
express their ideas to a certain ex- 
tent, and soon teach this language to 
their families and friends who have 
daily intercourse with them. Those 
of them who are ingenious invent 
signs so various in their extent and 
so copious in their signification, as 
greatly to surprise all who witness 
them. The instructer, before he 
can proceed one step in teaching 
them, must himself learn this rude 
mother tongue; and as he becomes 
more and more familiar with its sin- 
gular principles of description und 
association, he sees the practicabi- 
lity of siinpiifying, enlarging, metho- 
dizing, and improving it, until it be- 
comes the grand medium of all new 
knowledge which he attempts to 
communicate to his pupils. They 
readily adopt his improved and more 
expressive signs ; and thus, art com- 
ing into the eid of nature, has that 
most vonderful system of methodi- 
cal signs been invented by the Abbés 
de L’Epée and Sicard, which, after 
all the ridicule that some have cast 
upon it, as too abstruse and meta: 
physical, has been proved by many 
years’ experience to be the quickest 
and surest mode of teaching writter 
language to the deaf and dumb.— 
The fact is, our lan uage, so far from 
being their mother tongue, is to them 
a foreign language ; and in acquiring 
it they are pursuing precisely what 
we have to do in acquiring a language 
foreizn to our own—the busines 
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of translation. A successful teach- 
er of the deaf and dumb should be 
thoroughly acquainted both with 
their own peculiar mode of express- 
ing their ideas by signs, and also 
with that of expressing the same 
ideas by those methodical signs 
which in their arrangement corres- 
pond to the structure of written lan. 
guage. For the natural language 
of this singular class of beings has 
iis appropriate style and structure. 
They use in their unrestrained com- 
munication with each other great ab- 
ruptness, ellipsis, and inversion of 
expression. The chief difficulty is 
to teach them to conform to our 
more artificial mode of expression. 
To take a famillar example ; I wish 
(9 teach my pupil this simple 
phrase, ** You must not eat that 
fruit: it will make you feel unwell.” 
I know very well how he would ex- 
press the same thoughts in his own 
language of signs: literally translat- 
ed, it would read thus, ** Fruit that 
you eat, you unwell, you eat no.”’ 
Now | make his own signs descrip- 
tive of these ideas: thus | excite in 
his mind the train of thought which 
| wish him to write in our language. 
He knows perfectly well what [ 
mean. I then use the methodical 
signs, descriptive of the same ideas, 
and he writes the phrase in its pro- 
per order and correctness. [It is 
just asifa Frenchman would teach 
me how to compose a phrase ip his 
own language with its proper idiom. 
He begins by giving me an English 
Phrase, which I perfectly compre- 
hend, and then he tells me how the 
same thoughts are to be expressed 
ii his language. We gradually ac- 
quire the English language in child- 
hood by noticing by the eye the va- 
"lous occasions and circumstances 
“pon which words and phrases are 
used. Now the teacher of the deaf 
‘nd dumb ‘portrays these occasions 
and circumstances by means of that 
iative language of signs which is so 
‘amiliar to the pupil and himself, and 
‘hen associates with them the proper 
Christ Observ. No. 216. 
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forms of expression by which they 
are described. Your correspondent 
thinks ** we must, if we expect suc- 
cess, follow the course by which 
words bave acquired value and sig- 
nificancy with ourselves: we there- 
fore name things to the deaf and 
dumb, and teach them to name them 
also. By things is not here meant 
external objects only, or such insu- 
lated names as grammarians call sub- 
Stantives, but all that is the subject 
of our percipiert faculties in the 
form of deing, attribute, action, and 
relation.”’ 

But what magician’s wand does 
your correspondent hold, by which 
to call up these spirits from the 
mighty deep? How will he marshal 
his ‘‘attributes, actions, and rela- 
tions,” so as to bring them distinctly 
before the view of the deaf and 
dumb? He cannot point to thuu- 
sands of them in the world of nature 
which surrounds him. They are 
found ondy in the worid of mind. He 
wants a medium of communication. 
He needs some mode of referring to 
those internal workings of the soul, 
or tothose innumerable trains of cir- 
cumstances which arise in our in. 
tercourse with other beings and ob- 
jects, which give significancy to the 
words which denote these “ attri- 
butes, actions, and relations.’’ Hav- 
ing taught my pupil to scrutinize 
the operations of his own mind, hav- 
ing often described these operations 
by his own language of signs, and 
having the same language by which 
to portray those’ circumstances 
which render words intelligible, we 
have a common medium of commu. 
nication; and thus, as t have at- 
tempied to explain in my former re- 
marks, I am enabled to convey to 
my pupil all terms denoting intel- 
lectual, moral, or religious ideas. 
Your correspondent seems to think 
that we learn words by mere rez/era- 
tion; as if the physical impression 
upon the tympanum of the ear, if it 
is only made often enough, will some 
how or other convey the meaning 
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of words into the mind. It is not 
the reiteration of names which teach- 
es us their import, but the reiterat- 
ed association of those names with 
the things. or occasions, or circum- 


stances, which give them signifi- 


cancy. This very association is ef- 
fected, among the deaf and dumb, 
by means of their own descriptive 
and symbolical signs. 

Allthat your correspondent says 
of the importance of teaching the 
deaf and dumb the value of letters, 
is as easily to be effected by means 
of the manual alphabet, as by articu- 
lation. He seemsto forget that they 


can know nothing of the powers of 
letters, nor of the syliabic division of 


words, so far as sound is concerned. 
In fact, just asa little child learns to 
pronounce the whole word descrip- 
tive of an object, and even a succes- 
sion of words In phrases, long before 
he knows any thing of the division 
of words into syllabies and letters, or 


the value of the latter, so the deaf 


and dumb pupil can learn (and my 
experience has taught me that this 
is the best mode of beginning bisin- 
struction) the meaning of a word 
before he knows any thing of the 
analysis of words into letters, or of 
the value of letters. The word is to 
him but one complex symbol, and ts 
taken as a whole mark or sign of the 
idea. 

Your correspondent speaks of 
‘the fanciful passigraphy of me- 
thodised signs,” and says,  ‘ that 
could be useful only were all the 
world deaf and dumb, or to whole 
comnmmunbities of such mutes.” Now 
this languaze of methodical signs 
was never intended tobe the general 
medium of communication between 
the deaf and dumb and the rest of 
mankind. It is the improved mo- 
ther tongue of the pupil. It is the 
dictionary, so to speak, of the writ. 
ten language which he Is to learn. 


It is, infact, his own native language 
which he perfectly well compre- 
hends, accommodated to the style 
and structure of ours. 


When he 
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once learns our language, with his 
slate and pencil, or by means of the 
manual alphabet, which any intelli. 
gent person can acquireina few hours, 
he can easily converse with others, 
and they with him. How is his im- 
provement facilitated by teaching him 
articulation? The mere movement of 
his organs of speech has no more 
Intrinsic connexion with thought 
than the motion of his fingers. You 
must teach him the import of all 
words which he can articulate, just 
as you would teach him that o! alj 
words which he spells on his fingers, 
by the help of objects actually pre- 
sented before him, or by pictures, 
or by his own language of signs. 
Why then perplex his mind with 
two arbitrary modes of communica- 
tion during the progress of his edu- 
cation, when one is so easy and natu- 
rai to him, and the other so difficult 
and constrained ? Much time is thus 
Jost, much embarrassment produced, 
and a great waste of labour takes 
place. How the mistake has origi- 
nated, that, in order to converse 
with the deaf and dumb, all the sys- 
tem of methodical signs must be ac- 
quired, I know not. It is only ne- 
cessary for the teacher to understand 
this system. It is the instrument 
with which Ae labours in teaching his 
pupil written language ; this object 
being once accomplished, his pupil 
is returned to his family and friends, 
who, if they can write on a slate, or 
learn to spell words on their fingers, 
have a ready, sure, and expeditious 
mede of intercourse with him.—In 
conclusion, I beg leave to refer to 
the experiment proposed by your 
first correspondent. Let it be fairly 
tried. Let two pupils be required to 
communicate their thoughts intelli- 
gibly to a stranger, who has learned 
the French manual alphabet ; the one 
by articulation, and the other by this 
alphabet ; and also, to receive al- 
swers—in the one case from the lips; 
and in the other from the hand; 
and Iet it be noticed which of the 
two will accomplish this object with 
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the most despatch. I should not be 
afraid to hazard many of the preced- 
ing remarks on the test of the ex- 


periment. 
G. 


Yo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
jy your Number for October, 1817, 
‘ou favoured us with a Review of 
Mr. Robert Owen’s “New View of 
Society,’ in which the reai plans 
and principles of that reformer were 
very Clearly, and, as I think, truly 
exhibited. The only part of your 
exposition which appeared to me 
defective, was that!n which you en- 
d-avoured to reconcile the actual 
state of social comfort and moral im- 
provement, and of religion also, ex- 
isting at his village of New Lanark, 
with the anti-christian and demoralis- 
ing tendency of his professed prin- 
ciples. The fact, that the commu- 
nity of that village are aregular, or- 
derly, and externally moral people, 
was indeed to be explained on the 
ground of the strictness of the disci- 
pline established there, and of the 
many peculiar temporal advantages 
enjoyed by them, and which they 
are aware they would forfeit by a vi- 
olation of the excellent rules framed 
for their government. But that they 
should also continue to be a people 
actuated in a very considerable de- 
gree by Christian principles, and 
very generally maintaining a strict 
and creditable profession of religion, 
seemed hardly reconcileable with 
the fact, that Mr. Owen, whose in- 
fluence among them, and especially 
among the young, must be great, 
possessed a full] opportunity of in- 
stilling his own principles into their 
minds. His constant reference to 
this happy village, as affording a 
striking illustration of the practica- 
bility and beneficial tendency of his 
system, seemed to leave no doubt as 
tohis having at least laboured to 
Propagate it among them. It was 
‘0 the development and operation 
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of his frincifles—principles which, 
in the above Review, you have shewn 
to be most decidedly hostile to the 
Bible—that he led his readers to at- 
tribute those gratifying effects which 
he called on the public to contem- 
plate and admire. I, for one, never 
entertained a doubt that whatever 
religion remained at New Lanark 
remained there in spite of Mr. 
Owen's efforts to discredit it; and 
yet it seemed very dificult to con- 
ceive, that prone as man is to irrell- 
gion, the active efforts of one so ad- 
vantageously placed as Mr. Owen 
was, for giving currency to his opi- 
nions, should not have been more 
successful. This seeming mystery 
has recently been explained to me, 
and I am anxious that you aad your 
readers should partake in the bene- 
fits of the discovery. A small 
tract was put into my hands a 
few days since, entitled, “ Reply on 
behalf of the London Proprietors to 
the Address of the Inhabitants of 
New Lanark,” printed at Edinburgh, 
in 1818, by Balfour and Clarke.— 
The proprietors of New Lanark re- 
siding in London are four: Mr. W. 
Allen, Mr. J. Forster, Mr. M. Gibbs, 
and Mr. J. Walker. The three 
grentiemen first named visited these 
millsin the summer of 1818. On 
this occasion, a very pleasing address 
was presented tothem by the inhab- 
itants, thanking them for the many 
advantages which New Lanark en- 
joys, through their kind co-opera- 
tion with Mr, Owen and the other 
partners in the concern. To this 
address, Mr. Allen, in the name of 
himself and the other London pro- 
prietors, made a reply, in which, af- 
ter paying Many merited compli- 
ments to the benevolence of Mr. 
Owen’s plans for their temporal com- 
fort, he observed, that from all he 
had heard, and from all he had seen, 
he felt the deepest conviction, that 
“in point of moral and religious feel- 
ing, as well as in temporal comfort, 
no manufacturing population of equal 
extent can compare with New La- 
nark.”’ 
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What follows is particularly de- 
serving of attention. 

‘6 While,” says Mr. Allen, * we 
are anxious to doall in our power 
to promote your temporal comfort, 
we feel a deep Interest In what re- 
lates to your eternal well-being. 
The things of time and sense are 
transicnt:—if we possessed all the 
riches and all the accommodations 
in the world, without the comforts 
of religion tbey could yield us no 
solid satisfaction: they may be taken 
trom us; and if they are not, we 
must soon be taken from them; and 
in the awful moment which must ar- 
rive to every one of us, all the en- 
joyments of this life will vanish as a 
dream :—then an interest in our Cre- 
ator and Saviour, the sweet feeling 
of his countenance and love, will be 
more to us than the possession of the 
Indies ; because it will afford us the 
well-zrounded hope, that our im- 
mortal part will, through the merits 
of the Redeemer, be received into 
everlasting rest and peace. Since, 
then, religion is the only foundation 
of our happiness here, and our hope 
in eternity, we are anxious that it 
should form a prominent pari in the 
education of your children.—And 
here we would be distinctly under- 
stood. We are not desirous to see 
you proselyted to this or that form 
of religion, but we are anxious to 
see your Children brought up sincere 
Christians. Tae London Proprie- 
tors, who are now present with you, 
(as well as our friend John Walker, 
now upon the Continent,) though 
firm believers in the Christian reli- 
rion and the truths of Divine revela- 
tion as contained in the holy Scrip- 
tures, and as manifested by the 
Spirit of God in the secret of the 
heart, themselves differ as to some 
jess important particulars. Joseph 
Foster and myself are members of 
the Society of Friends ; Michael 
Gibbs isa member of the Establish- 
ed Church of England ; but we all 
agree with the Church of Scotland 
in the main truths of religion. We 





believe that the true church of Christ 
consists of members of all Visible 


churches, who in the sincerity of 


their hearts are endeavouring to 


know and to perform the will of 


God, who are faithful to what is 
manifested to them to be their duty, 
These will be finally accepted, what. 
ever denomination they may have 
borne among men, and will, ina glo- 
rified state, form part of that com- 
pany which no man can number, 
gathered from every nation, kindred, 
tongue, and people, which the Evoan- 
gelist John, in the vision of God, saw 
surrounding the throne, and uniting 
in the universal hallelujah.” 

Speaking afterwards of * the suf. 
ferings incident to humanity,” he 
well observes, that “if patiently 
borne in humble resignation, they 
are often real mercies; they prevent 
our affections from being too deeply 
rivetted to the things of time and 
sense, and tend to unite us in spirit 
more Closely with Him : and though 
we all, by following at some time or 
otlier the appetites of a depraved na- 
ture, have sinned and fallen short of 
the glory of God, yet he has merci- 
fully provided a means of reconcilia- 
tion through the merits and suffer- 
ings of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, whose Holy Spirit in the se- 
cret of our hearts is striving with 
us, and, if followed and obeyed, will 
reconcile us to God, and deliver us 
from the bondage of sin:—Thus 
his love is infinite, as well as his wis- 
dom and power.”’ 

I could with pleasure transcribe 
the whole of this excellent Address, 
but I am fearful of encroaching too 
much on your limits. I cannot, 
however, resist the desire I feel to 
put it in your power to insert the 
concluding paragraphs. They are 
as follows :— 

‘¢When we consider the nature 
of the Christian dispensation as 
developed in the holy Scriptures, 
we see that it tends to exalt and 
ennoble man, and that it is most 
admirably calculated to promote 
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his happiness here and _ hereafter. 
Now, as this is perfectly consistent 
with the attributes of the Divine 
Being, and as we have the evidence 
of all ages, from the time of the ap- 
earance of the Messiah to the pe- 
riod in which we now live, that they 
who have acted consistently with the 
precepts of the Gospel, as set forth 
in the holy Scriptures, have not only 
been innocent and harmless charac- 
ters, but have materially promoted 
the best Interests of mankind,—we 
must conclude that the Christian 
dispensation is of Divine origin ; 
and that all the misery which we de- 
plore in the worid arises, not merely 
from a'misapplication of the natural 
faculties of man, but for want of at- 
tention to that Divine principle im- 
planted in the heart,* which as it is 
followed will lead into all truth, and 
which in the holy Scriptures is point- 
ed out in different terms, all import- 
ing the Same thing,—as the grace 
of Gud; the pearl of great price ; 
the leaven; the light; the anoint- 
ing ; the unction,—as said the Apos- 
le,‘ Ye have an unction from the 
Holy One.’ And again,‘ The anoint- 
ing which ye have received of him 
abideth in you; and ye need not that 
any man teach you, but as the same 
anointing teacheth you of all things, 
and is truth, and is no lie.” 

“This is the only principle upon 
which true happiness can be built ; 
and therefore in the education of 
your dear children we are especially 
anxious that they should be trained 
up in a knowledge of, and reverence 
lor, the holy Scriptures; and that 
their tender minds should be imbued 
with the great truths of revealed re- 
‘igion. But we must depend upon 
you to second our efforts for their 
good; which will be done most ef- 
eCtually by the powerful influence 
ofa pious example in yourselves ; 
°y firmness tempered with kind- 


_ “It will be recollected that Mr. Allen 
. of the Society of Friends. 1 do not une 
“ertake to defend his application of all the 
*Ueceeding scriptural allusions 


ness, in repressing and discounte- 
Nancing every appearance of angry 
passions, every deviation from truth 
and sincerity : and by teaching them 
the importance of a due observance 
of the day appointed for Divine wor- 
ship. Then may we expect the 
blessing of Heaven upon our great 
experiment ;—then may we, indeed, 
confidently hope, that your children 
will become useful and honourable 
members of society at large, and 
your greatest temporal comforts in 
your declining years. The bonds 
of natural affection will be sirength- 
ened by the principles of our holy 
religion ; and having honestly en- 
deavoured to put your beloved off- 
spring inthe right way, you may de- 
scend to the grave blessing and 
blessed, and lay down your heads in 
peace.” 

It will be instantly seen how di- 
rectly at variance these sentiments 
of the London Proprietors are with 
those of Mr. Owen, as developed in 
his various writings.* It is there- 
fore altogether unfair in Mr. Owen, 
to exhibit New Lanark as affording 
an illustration of the benefits to be 
conferred on mankind by the general 
adoption of his frincifiles. With 
much more propriety might it be 
exhibited as proving the advan- 
tage to be obtained by acting on 
principles directly opposite. —Ofthis. 
at least, I can assure your readers, 
that there is no place in the king- 
dom from which the influence of Mr. 
Owen’s principles is more carefully 
excluded, than in the very establish- 
ment which he is supposed by some 
to have rendered happy and flourish- 
ing by their systematic inculcation 
In making this assertion, I proceed 
on the very best authority, that of the 
London Proprietors themselves, who 
in some introductery remarks to 
the “ Address and Reply,’”’ make the 
following statement.— 


* See the Review of Mr. Owen’s New 
View of Society, in our Vol. for 1817, p. 
662. 
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‘¢ Most of the Proprietors reside 
in or near London, and were induc- 
ed to engage in the concern from 
benevolent motives ; and as thecare 
which they took in framing the ar- 
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system to which the frartners may 
agree; but no religious instruction, 
or lessons on religion shall be used, 
besides the Scriniures according to the 
authorised version, or extracts there- 


ticles of partnership, with a view to from without note or comment ; and 


provide for the religious education 
of the numerous children in the 
works, is not generally known, it is 
deemed proper to publish a few ex- 
tracts, which will sufficiently shew 
their opinions upon this important 
subject.” —Speaking of the instruc- 
tion given at New Lanark, 7¢ zs ex- 
firessly provided, they observe, that 
nothing * shall be introduced, tending 
to disfiarage the Christian religion, or 
to undervalue the authority of the holy 
Scriftures. 

‘6 Fhat no books shall be introduced 
an the library until they have first 
been afifroved of at a general meeting 
of the partners. 

‘6 That schools shall be established 
at New Lanark, in which all the chil- 
dren of the fiofiulation resident at the 
hartnershin establishment there, may 
be educated on the best models of the 
British System, or other afifroved 


the children shall not be employed in 
the mills belonging to the partnership, 
until they shall be of such an age as 
shall not be firejudicial to their health.” 
Thus while Mr. Owen has had 
full liberty to indulge himself in 
promoting the temporal comfort of 
the villagers of New Lanark, (and 
it is impossible to estimate too high- 
ly the value of his benevolent exer- 
tions in this respect,) he has been 
completely debarred from the pro- 
mulgation among them of those pe- 
culiar views on moral and religious 
subjects which he states to be the 
very life of his system, but which 
would proscribe Christianity as a 
tissue of * absurdity, folly, and weak- 
ness,” (New View, p. 105,) and as 
the great source of ‘superstition, 
bigotry, hypocrisy, hatred, revenge, 
wars, and all their evil consequen- 
ces.”—(Ib. p. 107.) B. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


the Articles of the Synod of Dort, 
and its Rejection of Errors; with 
the Ilistory of Events which made 
Way for that Synod, as published 
by the Authority of the States-Gene- 
ral ; and the Documents confirming 
tts Decisions. Translated from the 
Latin, with Notes, Remarks, and 
References. By Tuomas Scort, 
Rector of Aston Sandford, Bucks. 
London: Seeley, and Hatchard. 
1818. Price 6s. 


Ir the taste of our readers be at all 
similar toour own, they will, equally 
with ourselves, have rejoiced in the 
freedom of our pages, for some time 
past, from controversial discussions. 


Much as we have been compelled, 
at different periods, to engage in 
them, it has ever been most unwil- 
lingly ; and we have embraced with 
cordial satisfaction every opportu- 
nity of recurring to subjects more 
congenial to our own feelings, and 
better calculated to promote the inte- 
rests of true religion. We shall not, 
we conceive, incur the charge of 
deviating materially from this peace- 
ful course, if we briefly direct the 
attention of ourreaders to the volume 
before us; which may rather be 
considered as a sequel or appendag¢ 
to aformer controversy, than as the 
commencement of a new one. I 
will, perhaps, be in the recollection 
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of some of them, that in our Review 
of Mr. Scott’s Reply to the Bishop 
of _Lincoln’s Refutation of Calvin- 
ism*. we pointed Out the extreme 
inaccuracy and unfairness of the ac- 
count adopted by that Right Rever- 
rend author from: Dr. Heyiin, of the 
Articies of the Synod of Dort, as 
pretended to be abbreviated by Da- 


nie) Tilenus—a rmisrepresentation of 


which Mr, Scott was not aware on 
the first pubtication of his *‘ Re- 
marks.’ Our exposure of it, and 
reference to the original “Canones 
Synodi Dordrechtane,’’ as contain- 
edin the Oxtord “ Sylloge Confes- 
sionum,” led the veteram defender of 
modern Calvinism to some inquiries ; 
the result of which was an endeavour 
tocounteract the misrepresentation 
of the Synod and its decisions which 
he had erroneously assisted in cir- 
culating, in the second edition of his 
“Remarks on the Refutation of Cal- 
vinism,’ and a determination to de- 
velop the subject more fully, which 
ended in the present publication. For 
our own Satisfaction, and perhaps for 
thatof many of our readers, the detec- 
tionof Heylin’s misrepresentation of 
the Belgic Synod, in our own pages, to 
which we have referred, might have 
sufficed. Not that we are, by any 
meals, insensible to the great impor- 
tance of that period of ecclesiastical 
history ; but that, in order te do full 
aid impartial justice to the various 
questions which it involves, a very 
extensive and elaborate examination 
Would be required. Not only would 
ibe necessary to inquire into the 
‘criptural foundation of the Calvinis- 
uc doctrines, but the rise and pro- 
s'ss Of Arminianism—that is, of the 
‘eligious system most prevalent in 
he present day—should be accu- 
ately traced. The materials for 
such a work are abundant; and 
hough the labour and the talents re- 
wisile for its successful accomplish - 
Hent would, no doubt, be considera- 
ley a writer duly qualified for the 


* See Ci 2 . : 
25 $00 istian Observer, Vol. XIE. pp. 


task would find himself amply re- 
warded. We are far from thinking 
that so laborious an undertaking 
as this was to be expected from 
Mr. Scott, at his advanced period of 
life ; but we were pleased with his 
execution of that part of it which is 
con: prised in the volume before us; 
and which, though a partial, is still 
an authentic statement, enriched by 
many judicious and important ob- 
servations of the pious and venerable 
author. His motives in presenting 
it to the public, in addition to that 
one which immediately led to it, 
were, as he informs us in his pre- 
face, torescue from unmerited dis- 
grace the proceedings of the Synod 
of Dort, and to excite the attention of 
others to its history ; to prove the 
compatibility of the doctrines com- 
monly termed Calvinistic, whether 
scriptural or not, with the strictest 
practical views of religion; and te 
add one testimony more against the 
misapprehensions and perversions of 
those doctrines which are so com- 
mon in the present day, by shewing 
in what a holy, guarded, and rever- 
ential manner, the divines of that 
reprobated Synod stated and ex- 
plained them. He wished also to 
notice the tendency of any deviations 
from the creeds of the Reformed 
Churches, in those points which are 
most properly called Calvinistic, to 
leas to deviations in those doc- 
trines which are generally allow- 
ed to be essential to vital Christiani- 
ty; and, finally, to leave behind 
him his deliberate judgment on seye- 
ral controverted points, which must 
otherwise have died with him. These 
are Certainly important and interest- 
ing considerations to the lovers of 
scriptural truth; and though the 
form in which they are presented is 
not particularly attractive, we can as- 
sure our readers, that the perusal ot 
the present, like that of the forme: 
publications of their excellent author, 
will abundantly repay them. 

The volume before us consists oa! 
a translation from the original Latin 
of the historical preface to the pro- 
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ceedings of the Synod of Dort, in 
which the rise and progress of the 
religious controversies in Belgium 
are briefly related, togeiher with the 
determination of the Synod itself 
upon the controverted points, and 
notes and remarks by the translator. 
Of these we shall proceed to give our 
readers a sketch, accompanied by 
some general observations on the 
whoie subject. 

It has certainly been injurious to 
the cause of truth, that the history of 
the Synod of Dort should be chiefly 
known, at feast in this country, 
through the medium ef its professed 
enemies. A person of impartial 
judgment migit, perhaps, discover 
the real circumstances of the trans- 
action from the account given by 
Mosheim; more particularly if he 
would take the trouble of consulting 
some of the numerous authorities on 
both sides of the question, to which 
that learned historian refers. Trem 
English writers, in general, since 
ihe days of Dr. Heylin, we regret 
to say, that but little is to be obtain. 
ed upon this subject, except mis- 
representation and abuse. It 1s re- 
markable, however, that neither Mo. 
sheim, nor his candid translator 
Maclaine, mentions the history of 
the Synod which Mr. Scott has now 
translated. Possibly, as Mr. Scoit 
suggests, they might not have been 
aware of its existence; or the ne- 
glect of it may have been the result 
of the impolitic and intolerant pro- 
Hibition against printing any other 
account of its proceedings, in the 
United Provinces.during seven years, 
without a special license for that pur- 
pose. A narrative, drawn up and 
published by the authority, and un- 
der the sanction of the States Gene- 
ral and the Prince of Orange, as 
well as of the Synod itscli, and re- 
ferring, in every pari of it, to the 
public records of the transactions 
iis quicstion, must, at all events, be 
considered as carrying with it attes- 
tations of authenticity in a high de. 
eree satisfactory. ‘It cun scarcely 
be conceived,”’ observes Mr. Scott, 
‘that collective bodies, and indivi- 
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duals placed in such conspicuous 
and exalted Stations, would expressly 
assert any thing directly false, ap. 
pealing as they did to authorities, by 
which any such Statement might be 
detected and exposed.” Prejudices 
and partiality might, no doubt, give 
a prevailing colouring to their repre- 
sentations; but this would equally 
apply to the accounts of the Opposite 
party, while the circumstances in 
which they were placed would ren- 
der it impracticable for them to sub. 
stantiate the authenticity of theirnar- 
rative in a similar manner. Ismust, 
however, be added, that while the 
authoritative appeal of the Synod to 
the world, is prima facie evidence of 
the accuracy of their statements, the 
very circumstance of their being the 
triumphant and governing party may 
justify usin receiving, with caution, 
their representation of the proscrib- 
ed remonstrants. The internal evi- 
dence of authenticity and fairness in 
this history, it should at the same 
time be observed, is censiderable ; 
and the degree of calmness and mo. 
deration with which it 1s written, par- 
ticularly considering the severity 
which was at that period customary 
in controversial publications, is wide- 
ly different from that fierce and fiery 
zeal which is so generally supposed 
to be exclusively characteristic of 
Calvinists. 

It is to be remembered, as Mr. 
Scott justly remarks, that ali the 
Belgic Churches were, from the first, 
Presbyterian in government and dis- 
cipline, and constituted accordingly 


with presbyteries, classes, and pro- | 


vincial and general synods; and, 
what is still more important, that the 
Confession and Catechism of the 
Belgic Churches were what would be 
usually termed Calvinistic. The vt 
most harmony prevailedamong them 


from the period of the Reformatlot | 


till the close of the sixteenth century, 
when attempts were first made to 
disturb it by certain proselytes from 
Popery, which were repressed by the 
provincial Synods. These were suce 
ceeded by the more formidable . 
tack of the celebrated James Arm 
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nius, originally one of the pastors of 
Amsterdam ; but, in the year 1602, 
elected to the professorship of divi- 
nity in the university of Leyden, on 
the death of the learned Junius. This 
celebrated man had adepted senti- 
ments greatly at variance with the 
generally received doctrine of his 
shurch upon the subjects of Predes- 
‘ination and Grace. If the narrative 
before us be correct, he engaged, on 
being admitted to his office, not to 
promulgate the peculiar opinions of 
which he was suspected, but to teach 
inconformity to the established faith. 
He had not long, however, been 
seated in the theological chair before 
he began to oppose the authorized 
doctrines, and to inculcate his own 
system. His learning and eloquence 

vrocured him many converts, among 

both the Belgic pastors and studenis : 

but this excited, as might be ex- 

pected, the displeasure of the ma- 

jority of his brethren, at the head of 
whom was his learned colleague, 

Francis Gomarus. Application was 

first privately made to Arminius, to 

state his objections to the received 

doctrine in a friendly conference ; 

but he declined the proposal. The 

Churches of South Holland, alarmed 

at the progress of the new opinions, 

were anxious that they should be 

publicly disavowed by the professors 

of theology ; and that all the pastors, 

ior the sake of testifying their con- 

sent in doctrine, should subscribe the 

National Confession and Catechism, 

which had, in many cases, been neg- 

lected or refused. Neither of these 

measures proving successful, they 

peutioned the States General to con. 

vene a National Synod for the pur- 

Pose of composing their religious 

differences. ‘To this the States Ge- 

heral agreed ; declaring, however, 

that Some of that body were instructed 

toadd, as the condition of such an 

assembly, that there should be a re- 

sion of the Established Confession 

and Catechism—a clause which evi- 

dently betrayed the conviction of 
Christ. Obsery. No. 216. 
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those who supported it, that the new 
opinions were not consonant to the 
received doctrine of the Churches. 
A convention was then held for the 
purpose of arranging the plan of pro- 
ceeding in the proposed National Sy- 
nod ; but the sentiments of Gomarus, 
Arminius, and their respective parti- 
sans were so opposed to each other, 
that nothing could be determined ; 
and the project of a Provincial Sy- 
nod of the Churches of North and 
South Holland was again resorted to. 
In the mean time, Arminius, finding 
the Churches urgent to bring the 
question to a decision in some ecc/e- 
stastical assembly, petitioned the 
States General, that cognizance 
should be taken of his cause by the 
lay counsellore of the Supreme Court. 
A conference between Gomarus and 
Arminius was in consequence held 
before them, which, after much dis- 
cussion, ended in each party deliver- 
ing to the council his opinion upon 
the controverted points. ‘The coun- 
sellors reported to the States General, 
that the controversy between the two 
professors was not, in their judg. 
ment, of great importance, but re- 
garded some subtle disputes con- 
cerning Predestination, which might 
be merged in a mutual toleration. 
Both parties, however, continued to 
pursue their respective plans; the 
Arminians anxiously endeavouring 
to avoid, or at least to postpone, all 
ecclesiastical assemblies for the dis- 
cussion of the disputed points, and 
the Gomarists as anxiously striv- 
ing to convene them. In June, 1608, 
Arminius found himself compelled 
to state his opinions in the annual 
Synod of South Holland. He did so 
at considerable length; and it Is 
worthy of notice, that his objections 
to the received doctrine of Predesti- 
nation are as fairly and unreservedly 
stated in the history before us, as 
any anti-Calvinist could desire. (p. 
33.) He made a similar exposition 
of his sentiments, in a second confc- 
rence with Gomarus, in the conven- 
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tion of the States General, early in 
the following year. Upon this occa- 
sion, Gomarus urged the principal 
point of the whole controversy ; 
namely, whether faith were the ante- 
cedent cause or condition, or only the 
fruit and effect of election. Upon the 
subject of perseverance, Arminius 
deciared, that he was undecided; 
being unable as yet to answer those 
passages of Scripture which appear- 
ed to favour it. This concession is 
the more remarkable, both as it con. 
tained the last public declaration of 
Arminius respecting it, and as his 
modern disciples are decided In their 
Opposition to that doctrine. Armi- 
nius himself dicd in October, 1609. 
The disputes, however, in the Belgic 
Churches continued with unabated 
violence, and with nearly equal suc- 
cess; the Arminian party being sup- 
ported by some of the leading men 
in the Republic, such as Oldenbarne- 
veldt, Grotius, and others. Encou- 
raged by their protection, the follow- 
crs of Arminius, in the year 1610, 
presented to the States of Holland 
and West Friesland a petition against 
the received doctrine of the Retorm- 
ed Church, from which they obtained 
the name of remonstrants. ‘This open 
declaration of their opinions was fol- 
lowed by an attempt to obtain the 
election of Conrad Vorstius, of Stein- 
furt, who who was strongly suspected 
of Socinianism, to the theological 
chair, vacant by the death of Armi- 
nius; which proved abortive, partly 
by the interference of King James I. 
of England, through his ambassador 
to the United Provinces. They suc- 
ceeded, however, in procuring an in- 
jvoction on the part of the States of 
ilolland, that nothing further should 
be enjoined on theological students, 
upon the subjects of Predestination 
aad Grace, than was expressed in the 
five articles of the remonstrants, af- 
terwards so famous in this contro- 
versy,* and of which it may suffice 
to say, that while the decree of elec- 
tion was made to depend won fore- 
* See Mosheim, vol. V. pp. 444, 445. 
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seen faith, and grace was declared 
not to be irresistible ; the exercise of 
true faith was asserted to be the re- 
sult of regeneration by the Holy Spi- 
rit. Upon these points a conference 
was held at the Hague, in the year 
1611, between the contending par. 
ties, In which the remonstrants pro- 
posed a mutual toleration of opinions, 
which might, perhaps, have been ac- 
ceded to, provided they would have 
renounced the errors of Socinianism,. 
To this they objected, and the Con- 
tra-Remonstrants again appealed to 
a National Synod. In the meantime, 
dissensions and schisms in different 
Churches began to take place, which 
another conference at Delft, in the 
year 1613, and a pacific edict by the 
States of Holland in vain attempted 
to compose. The controversy had 
now involved not only the Belgic 
Churches, but the Republic itself, in 
such a labyrinth of difficulty and con- 
fusion, that some powerful remedy 
could no longer be deferred. A Na- 
tional Synod was, 1 consequence, 
loudly called for by the principal 
cities of Holland, and was earnestly 
recommended even by foreign prin- 
ces, particularly by King James I. ; 
and at length, in November, | 618, un- 
der the authority and influence of 
Maurice, Prince of Orange, that long- 
wished for assembly was convened, 
by order of the States General, at 
Dort. 

To this celebrated Synod deputies 
were invited from the Churches of 
England, Hesse, Bremen, Switzer- 
land, and the Palatinate. The leaders 
of the Arminian party, at the head of 
whom was the learned Episcopius, 
the disciple and successor of Armi- 
nius, appeared to defend their cause ; 
but refusing, in the first instance, to 
explain at large their own views 
upon the five controverted points, the 
Synod proceeded to examine the Ar 
minian doctrines by their acknow- 
ledged writings, and upon such ex 
amination to condemn them. The 
disputed points, it is well known, 
respected the Divine Predestination, 
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the extent of man’s Redemption by 
‘he death of Christ, the nature of Hu- 
man Corruption and Conversion to 
God, and the Perseverance of the 
Saints. It is by no means our inten- 
tion to give any extended view of the 
sentiments held by the contending 
parties on these difficult points. We 
shall content ourselves with briefly 
stating the leading opinions asserted 
by the Synod. The decree of election 
is afhrmed to be without any view to 
foreseen faith or worthiness ; and ¢he 
fruits of election, such as faith in 
Christ, true repentance, love to God, 
and obedience to his commandments, 
the only ground upon which it can be 
assumed. The preterition or repro. 
bation of the non-elect is distinctly 
acknowledged. The death of Christ 
jsasserted to be abundantly sufficient 
as an atonement for the sins of the 
whele world. All, it is said, are 
commanded to repent and believe 
the Gospel, and are sincerely invited 
tocome unto Christ. The unbelief 
of men is declared to proceed from 
their own fault. Faith and repentance, 
which are the free gifts of God, are 
said to be infallibly bestowed on the 
elect. The grace of the Holy Spirit 
in conversion is stated, however, not 
to operate ina violent or compulsory 
manuer, but in strict accordance with 
the nature of man, illuminating the 
understanding, and effectually inclin- 
ing the will. Finally, true believers 
are said to be preserved by the power 
of God through faith, and repentance 
where they fall into sin, unto salva- 
tion. At the close of each of the 
preceding articles is annexed a con- 
demnation of the opposite errors, 
comprising the substance of the So- 
cinian and Pelagian heresies. It is 
but just, however, to observe, that 
whatever may have been the senti- 
ments of many of the followers of 
Arminius, more particularly on the 
continent, many of the propositions 
proscribed by the Synod of Dort are 
equally at variance with the declared 
opinions of Arminius himself, and of 
Many in our own country who adopt 
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his views respecting Predestination. 
The Synod, at the conclusion of the 
articles, solemnly renounced those 
abuses and absurd and impious con- 
sequences, which were so commonly 
urged by their opponents against the 
doctrines which they had unfolded ; 
and earnestly exhorted the pastors 
under their authority, to adhere 
Closely to the sentiments and lan- 
guage of Scripture, and carefully to 
avoid every expression which might 
appear to exceed the limits of its 
genuine meaning. The decision of 
the Synod against the remonstrants 
follows; in which the pastors, ma- 
pistrates, and instructers of youth, are 
admonished to preserve and inculcate 
the wholesome doctrine which had 
been propounded, and to use their 
utmost endeavours to recover those 
who were in error, The remon- 
Strants themselves are interdicted 
frem every ecclesiastical function, 
until they should repent and be re- 
conciledtothe Church. The States 
General are exhorted to confirm the 
decrees of the Synod, and, with their 
approbation of its preceedings, the 
publication, thus translated, is con- 
cluded. 

Such is briefly the history of this 
celebrated Synod ;-which we, by no 
means, however, present to our read- 
ers as affording any thing like an 
adequate view of the mass of curious 
and important matter contained in 
Mr. Scott’s volume. To this we 
would, therefore, refer those who 
wish to enter more minutely into the 
intricate subject in question; more 
particularly as every part of it is il- 
lustrated by many valuable remarks 
and references of the judicious trans- 
lator. Of these we shall extract a 
specimen or two Ina few concluding 
observations. 

The documents before us abun- 
dantly prove, in the first place, the 
injustice with which the members 
and proceedings of the Synod of Dort 
have been too generally treated, more 
especially by the later writers of our 
own church, If we are te believe the 
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adversaries of that assembly, its mem- 
bers were actuated only by the spirit 
of theological hatred and contention, 
and their opinions were deserving on- 
ly of unqualified contempt and repro- 
bation. Now this is so far from being 
true, that we think no candid person, 
whatever may be his sentiments on 
the controverted points, can fail of 
doing justice to the apparent picty 
and holiness which characterize all 
their proceedings. Even allowing 
them to be erroneous, there seems to 
be no just ground for accusing them 
of inveterate malice. It was perfectly 
natural that the Belgic Pastors should 
be alarmed at the progress of opi- 
nions which threatened completely 
to overturn their whole system of 
ecclesiastical discipline, as well as 
religious doctrine; and that they 
should conscientiously endeavour te 
resist and suppress them. With re- 
spect to the sentiments of the Synod 
itself, it ought never to be forgotten, 
that several of the greatest divines of 
the English Church—Bishops Dave- 
nant, Carlton, and Hallmwere pre- 
sent at its deliberations, and, with the 
exception of the last, who was com- 
peiled by indisposition to leave the 
Synod previously to its dissolution, 
subscribed and attested all its Arti- 
cles and Refutations of Error. These 
and other British Theologians were 
deputed to this Assembly by King 
James the First, to represent the 
english Church, at the distance of 
scarcely haifacentury from the con- 
firination of our own Articles; and 
thoueh there might be some parts of 
its proceedings which they disap- 
proved, It cannot be supposed that 
they would have voluntarily subscrib- 
ed to its conclusions, had not their 
opinions sudstuntially coincided with 
them. Itis well known, too, that a 
vindication of the Synod of Dort was 
undertaken by Bishop Halli towards 
the close of his life, when he was the 
only survivor of those who had com- 
posed it, in reply to a writer who had 
spoken disrespectfully of it.* This is 


* See Fuller’s Church History. 


a consideration which ought to haye 
protected the Articles of the Synod 
from the extreme obloquy with which 
they have been treated; and, as Mr 
Scott observes, 


** should in all reason at least induce ys t, 
give those Articles a candid and attentive 
examination, comparing them carefilly 
with the Scriptures of truth, and praying 
for the teaching of the Holy Spirit, that we 
May not be so left to lean to our own under 
standing, as to reject, and even to regi/e 
that which, perhaps, may, in great part at 


least, accord with the sure testimony of 


God.” p. 127. 


Thus much we have thought it 
right to say in defence ofthis calun.- 
niated Assembly. We do not by any 
means intend to represent the spirit 
by which it was actuated as uniformly 
deserving of praise. The letters of 
the English Delegates* prove, that 
on some occasions an undue degree 
of warmth and asperity prevailed in 
their discussions. Weare supported, 
however, in our general statement by 
the authority of Bishop Hall, who 
invariably speaks of the members of 
the Synod in terms of affection and 
respect. 

As to the doctrines established by 
this learned Assembly. “I must con- 
fess,” observes Mr. Scott, “ that 
fewer things appear to me wascrif 
turalin these Articles, than in almost 
any buman composition which I have 
read upon the subject. Of course, 
I expect that anti-Calvinists will 
judge otherwise, and even many 
Calvinists.” While, however, he 
thus avows his own approbation oi 
the tenets in question, he with equa! 
judgment and candour expresses his 
opinion, that their authors aimed a: 
too much in their deliberations and 
decisions. 

‘‘ Not too much for an ordinary controver- 
sial publication, but too much for an autho- 
ritative standard, to be entirely received anc 
adhered to, by all the ministers of religiol! 
and teachers of youth in the Belgie Chur 
ches. I should, indeed, say far too much. 


And here | again avow my conviction of the 
superior wisdom bestowed on the compilers 
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of our Articles, on the several points un- 
jer consideration ; in which, while neth- 
ig essential is omitted, or feebly stated, 
, generality of language is observed, far 
more suitable to the design, than the de- 
orees of this Synod, and tending to preserve 
peace and harmony among all truly hum- 


ble Christians, who do not in all respects 


see eye to eye, yet May ‘ receive one ano- 
ther, but net to doubtful disputations ;? 
whereas the very exactness and particula- 
rity into which, what I must judge, scrip- 
tural doctrine is branched out, and errors 
reprobated, powerfully counteracted the 
intended effect, and probakly mere than 
any thing else, or all other things combin- 
ed, has brought on this Synod such decid- 
ed, but unmerited odium and reproach.” 


The disapprobation With which the 
proceedings of the Synod have been 
generally followed cannot surely be 
considered as wumdeserved. Inde- 
pendently of the obvious impolicy of 
hus endeavouring to force systema- 
tic Calvinism upon the increasing 
yody of the remonstrants, it was an 
attempt to unfold those “ secret 
things’ which “belong unto the 
Lord God,” and to define mysteries 
which must ever elude the compre- 
hension of our limited understand- 
ings. It may be added, too, that the 
precise systematic form in which 
‘he Synod expressed its views con- 
cerhing predestination and grace,was 
nearly as remote from the more ge- 
neral and scriptural sentiments con- 
tained in the Belgic Confession, as 
irom the similar declarations in our 
own Articles; and the only probable 
result of such extreme statements, 
was either that of irremediable divi- 
sion and secession, or that of wider 
deviations from scriptural truth at 
some future period. 


“The Apostles,” adds Mr. Scott, in his 
concluding observations, * never attempt- 
ed toenforce by authority, the whole of 
What they infallibly knew to be true. And 
who then should attempt to enforce their 


Vyspo a ‘ 
falliéle opinions on others ? Besides, by 


Aiming at too much, the very end is de- 
feated : the numbers who, from ignorance 
or indolence, and corrupt motives, conform 
such eases; and of those whe teach 
“er doctrines than what they have cou. 


sented to ; become too great for any dis- 
cipline to be exercised over them. Many 
also of the most pious and laborious teach- 
ers, who, in one way or other, manage to 
explain the Established Articles in their 
own favour, or at least as not against 
them, add greatly to the difficulty and evil : 
and so all discipline is neglected, as facts 
deplorably prove.” 


The state of many of the Reform- 
ed Churches on the Continent, which, 
from requiring, as terms of confor- 
mity, the minutiz of Calvinistic doc. 
trine, have been led, ultimately, to 
reject all articles of faith whatsoever, 
affords a powerful illustration of the 
preceding observations. Mr. Scott 
justly condemns the severe privations 
and punishments denounced by the 
Synod, and confirmed by the States 
General, against the remonstrants, 
but remarks, that this was an error by 
no means exclusively chargeable on 
the rulers of Beleium, but common 
to men of all parties in the times in 
which they lived. Had the remon- 
strants been victorious in this unhap. 
py contest, it is not probable that 
they would have acted more mildly 
and charitably than their successful 
opponents. Both parties, as in most 
other instances of violent contention, 
were wrong; and, in the present, 
the criminality may be fairly divided. 
Many wise and seasonable obserya- 
tions upon all these points, more par- 
ticularly as connected with the reli- 
gious divisions in our own country, 
occur in Mr. Scott’s review of the 
Synod and its proceedings, to which 
we with pleasure refer our readers. 
We would only further remark, that, 
to the members of our own church, 
the subject affords matter of un- 
feigned thankfulness, that er Ar- 
ticles are so framed as to admit of 
the cordial unanimity of those who 
differ in their views of the doctrine 
of Predestination, and the nature and 
efficacy of Divine grace. There are 
those who seem desirous of widen- 
ing, rather than of healing, this breach 
amongst us; but we rejoice to think 
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that their numbers are not increcs- 
ing. There are, on the contrary, 
various indications of the progress 
of a better spirit; and we would hope 
that our own labours may not have 
been in vainin cherishing such a dis- 
position. Let both Calvinists and 
Armunians, as Bishop Burnet long 
since advised them, become so well 
acquainted with the force of the 
contending arguments as to be mu- 
tually convinced that they are by no 
means contemptible, but such as may 
reasonably prevail on wise and good 
men, Without any sacrifice of con- 
science or sincerity. Let them fur- 
ther abstain from charging each 
other with opinions, or their sup- 
posed consequences, which each par- 
ty disclaims; by which conduct a 
foundation will be laid, if not for 
union, yet for charity—for differing, 
where they must continue to differ, 
in the spirit of love, and for cordial- 
ily uniting with each other in every 
zood work. 


a 


A Second Journey through Persia, 
Armenia, and Asia Minor to Con- 
stantinofile, between the Years 1810 
and 1816, with a Journal of the 
Voyage by the Brazils and Bombay, 
ro the Persian Gulf ; together with 
an Account of the Proceedings of 
his Majesty’s Embassy under his 
Excellency Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. 
K.L.S. By James Morier, Esq. 
late his Majesty’s Secretary of 
Embassy and Minister Plenipoten 
tiary to the Court of Persia; with 
two maps and engravings from the 
designs of the Author. London : 
Longman and Co. 1818. 4to. pp. 
435, 


Ir is not our purpose to give a regu- 
lar review of the interesting work, 
the title-paye of which we have 
just transcribed, and to which we 
have already had occasion to refer.* 


* See our Number for June last, p. 383, 
where we quote the honourable testimony 
of our author to the piety, the labours, and 


It 1s full, indeed, of valuable informa- 
lon, conveyed in the language of a 
gentleman and a scholar, respecting 
the countries visited by the author, 
and will, therefore, well repay the 
labour of a perusal. Our object, 
however, in noticing it on the pre- 
Sent Occasion, is to make such of 
our readers,'as are not likely to have 
access to the work itself, acquainted 
with some of the felicitous illustra. 
tions of Scripture which are cop- 
tained in Mr. Morier’s narrative. It 
is a subject of just satisfaction to 
find a gentleman, employed in high 
and responsible situations, and rep- 
resenting the majesty of our sove. 
reign in foreign and infidel courts, 
not shrinking from avowing himself 
a sincere believer in those Scrip- 
tures which, in his happier days, 
formed the rule of that monarch’s 
conduct, and the spring and warrant 
of his hopes. Mr. Morier has sur- 
veyed, with the eye of a Christian 
traveller, the scenes which he has 
depicted; and his Intimate know. 
ledge of the Bible has enabled him 
to mark coincidences singularly cal- 
culated to confirm the faith of his 
readers, and to aid the researches of 
the Biblical inquirer. 

The selections we are about to 
make from his illustrations of Scrip- 
ture, will prove, we trust, both amus- 
ing and edifying. We_ shall take 
them in the order in which they oc- 
cur in the work, as it would be !m- 
practicable to establish any regular 
connexion between the different co- 
incidences, which are, in fact, wholly 
independent of each other. 

Our first extract will refer to that 
passage of Scripture which repre- 
sents John the Baptist as subsisting 
on “locusts and wild honey.” The 
Ambassador and his suite lay et 
camped at Bushire for some days; 


the usefulness of Henry Martyn: as also 
our Number for August, p. 513, in whic 

a correspondent has introduced several 3: 
tracts from Mr. Morier’s Second Journeys 
illustrative of his opinion of Persian ™ 
rals. 
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during which they experienced much 
inconvenience from the hot currents 
of air that blew from the south-east 
with such violence as to level three 
of their tents with the ground. The 
effect of this wind, in parching and 


withering vegetables of every kind, 


is supposed by our traveller, and with 
great probability, to be pointed at in 
the image of ‘‘ corn blasted before 
it be grown up,” (2 Kings xix. 26.) 
and in that passage of the Psalms, 
(ciii, 15, 16.) “ The wind passeth 
over it (the grass,) and it is gone.” 


“This south-east wind,?”? Mr. Morier 
proceeds to remark, - constantly brought 
with it innumerable flights of locusts ; but 
those which fell on this occasion, we were 
informed, were not of the predatory sort. 
They were three inches long from the head 
to the extremity of the wing, and their 
body and head of a bright yellow. The 
locust which destroys vegetation is of a 
larger kind, and of a deep red. As soon 
as the wind had subsided, the plain of Bu- 
shire was covered by a great number of 
its poorer inhabitants, men, women, and 
children, who came out to gather locusts, 
which they eat. ‘They also dry and salt 
them, and afterwards se}l them in the ba- 
zars, as the food of the lowest peasantry. 
When boiled, the yellow ones turn red, 
and eat like stale or decayed shrimps. The 
locusts and wild honey, which St. John ate 
inthe Wilderness, are perhaps particularly 
mentioned to show that he fared as the 
poorest of men, and not as a wild man, as 
some might interpret. Indeed the gene- 
ral appearance of St. John, clothed with 
camels’ hair (rather skin,) with a leathern 
girdle around bis loins, and living a life of 
the greatest self-denial, was that of the 
older Jewish prophets, Zech. xiii. 4, ; and 
such was the dress of Elijah, the hairy man, 
with a girdle about his loins, described in 2 
Kings 1.8. At the present moment, how- 
ever, we see some resemblance of it in the 
dervishes and Gousheh nishins, (or sitters 
inthe corner,) who are so frequently met 
with in Persia ; a set of men who hold 
‘orth their doctrines in open places, some- 
umes almost naked, with their bair and 
beard floating wildly about their head, and 
7 piece of camel or deer skin thrown over 
‘eir shoulders.” pp. 43, 44. 


He observes, in another place— 
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** The locusts appear to be created for 
a scourge ; since, to strength incredible for 
so small a creature, they add saw-like teeth, 
admirably calculated to eat up all the herbe 
in the land, and devour the fruit of the greund. 
(Psalm cv. 34.) They remained on the 
face of the country during the months of 
July and August, sometimes taking their 
flizht in vast clouds, and, impelled by a 
strong wind, were either lost in the sea or 
were driven into other countries. It was 
during their stay, that they showed them- 
selves to be the real plague described in 
Exodus. Theyseemed to march in regular 
battalions, crawling over every thing that 
lay in their passage, in one straight front. 
They entered the inmost recesses of the 
houses, were found in every corner, stuck 
to our clothes, and infested our food.” pp. 
99, 160. 


Our next extract will be somewhat 
longer, but we regard the illustra- 
tions contained in it as both happy 
and important. The traveller is 
speaking of his arrival at a place 
called Baj-gah, in the way to Perse- 
polis. 


** Here,” he says “ is a station of rahkdars, 
or toll-gatherers, appointed to levy a toll 
upon fafilehs, or caravans of merchants ; 
and who, in general, exercise their office 
with so much brutality and extoriion as to 
be execrated by all travellers. The police 
of the highways is confided to them ; and 
whenever any goods are stolen, they are 
meant to be the instruments of restitution ; 
but when they are put to the test, are found 
to be inefficient: none but a man in power 
can hope to recover what he has once lost. 
They afford but little protection to the 
road, their stations being placed at too wide 
intervals to be able to communicate quick- 
ly; but they generally are perfectly ac- 
quainted with the state of the country, ane 
are probably leagued with the thieves them- 
selves, and can thus, if they choose, dis- 
cover their haunts. Their insolence to 
travellers is unparalleled ; and no man has 
ever gone through the country, either alone 
or with a caravan, who has not vented his 
indignation upon this vile police, 

66 The collections of the toll are farmed, 
consequently extortion ensues; and as most 
of the rahdars receive no other emolument 
than what they can exact over and above 
the prescribed dues from the traveller, 
their insolence is accounted f and 2 
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cause sufficiently powerful is given for their 
insolence on the one hand, and the detes- 
tation in which they are held on the other. 


“ Baj-gab means ‘the place of tribute :’ 
it may also be rendered, the receipt of cus- 
tom; and perhaps it was from a place like 
this that our Saviour called Matthew to 
him ; because Matthew appears, from the 
3d verse of the 10th chapter, to have been 
a publican; and publicans, who, in the 
11th verse of the 9th chapter, are classed 
with sinners, appear to have been held in 
the same odium as are the rahdars of Per- 


sia. 


“ It also explains why Matthew, who 
was seated at the receipt of custom, is af- 
terwards called a publican ; and shows that 
in the choice of his disciples, our Saviour 
sysiematically chose them not only from 
among the poorest and humblest class of 
men, but also from those who, from their 
particular situation in life, were hated by 
allranks. Matthew, asa toll-gatherer, must 
like the rahdars have been a man known 
to all ranks of people, and detested on ac- 
count of this profession. When he was 
seen having power against unclean spirits, 
with power to heal all manner of sickness 
and disease, and following one like our Sa- 
viour, his life, when compared with what 
he formerly was, must have been a constant 


miracle., 


“The parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican, of the xviiith of Luke, 10th to 
13th verse, will be more clearly understood 
by what has been above mentioned. Our 
Saviour, in bringing these two characters 
together, appears to have chosen them as 
making the strongest contrast between 
what, in the public estimation, were the 
extremes of excellence and villany. Ac- 
cording to Josepius, the sect of the Phari- 
sees was the most powerful among the 
Jews ; and from what has been said of the 
rahdars, it may perhaps be explained why 
the Pharisee, in praying to Gad, should 
make *extortioners” and * the unjus”? 
almost synonimous terms with publicans ; 
because we have seen, that from the pecu- 
liar office of the rahdar be is almost an 
extortioner by profession.” pp, 69--71. 


In the plain of Merdasht our tra- 
veller saw several insulated masses 
of rock ; one of which was pointed 
out to him as the Rock of Istakhar, 
on the summit of which were to be 
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seen the wonderful remains of a cas- 
tle. He resolved to explore them. 


_‘* We ascended the rock on the N. W 
side, winding around the foot of it, through 
more shrubs than are to be seen in any 
other part of the surrounding country, and 
making our way through narrow and intri- 
cate paths.—I remarked that our old guide 
every here and there placed a stone ong 
conspicuous bit of rock, or two stones one 
upon the other, at the same time uttering 
some words, which I learnt were a prayer 
for our safe return. This explained to me 
what I had frequently seen before in the 
East, and particularly on a high road lead. 
ing toa great town, whence the town is 
first seen, and where the eastern traveller 
sets up his stone accompanied by a devout 
exclamation, as it were, in token of his safe 
arrival. The action of our guide appears 


to illustrate the vow which Jacob made. 


when he travelled to Padan-aram, in token 
of which he placed a stone and set it up 
for a pillar. In seeing a stone on the road 
placed in this position, or one stone upon 
another, it implies that some traveller has 
there made a vow, ora thanksgiving. Noth- 
ing is so natural in a journey over a dreary 
country as for a solitary traveller to set him- 
self down fatigued, and to make the vow 
that Jacob did. ‘If God will be with me, 
and keep me in this way that I go, and will 
give me bread to eat, and raiment to put 
on, so that I reach my father’s house in 
peace,’ &c. then will I give so much in 
charity—or again, that on first seeing the 
place which he has so long toiled to reach, 
the traveller should sit down and make a 
thanksgiving ; in both Cases setting up a 
stone as a memorial.” p. 84. 


At the close of the month of May, 
the heat proved excessive, the taer- 
mometer varying from 98° to 103%; 
and not only, all articles of furniture, 
some of which had stood the climate 
of India, and crossed the equator 
several times unwarped, but ivory, 
and mathematical instruments, were 
ereatly affected and injured by i! 
And yet, he adds, 


“We found the nights cool, and the 
mornings quite cold, the thermometer Vv? 
rying sometimes 30° between the greatest 
heat and the greatest cold. The difference 
was sufficiently sensible to enable us 
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comprehend the full force of the complaint 
which Jacob made unto Laban: ‘In the 
day the drought consumed me, and the 
jrost by night.2. Gen. xxxi. 40.” p. 97. 


On the day a male child is to be 
weaned,they Carry iim to the mosque, 
wip the manner, perhaps, that Han- 
nah took Samuel to the house of the 
Lord, when she had weaned him.” 
(] Sam. 1.24.) “ After having per- 
formed certain acts of devotion, they 
return home ; and, collecting their 
friends and relations, they give a feast, 
of which they make the child also 
partake. The coincidence with Scrip- 
ture is here remarkable. ‘* And the 
child grew, and was weaned; and 
Abraham made a great feast, the 
same day that Isaac was weaned,’ 
Gen. xxt. 8.’ 


“At Shoolgistoun, we were met by a 
Turkish tartar, wwh despatches from Con. 
stantinople ; and never was a messenger 
more welceme, as he brought us news long 
expected from our country and families, 
We perceived his delight at meeting us, 
by the smile that broke out upon his solemn 
face, which, by the dismal account he gave 
of his treatment in Persia, had most likely 
never been cheated out of its gravity. 
When we asked him how he liked the 
Persians, he took hold of the collar of his 
cloak, and shaking it, exclaimed, * God 
give them misfortunes ! Liars, thieves, 
rogues! See, I have lost the head of my 
pipe; they have stolen my pistols. Hea- 
ven be praised that I have seen you at last.’ 


“The shaking of his coat (a very com- 
mon act in Turkey) is no doubt an act of 
the same kind and import as that of St. 
Paul, who, when the Jews opposed them- 
selves and blasphemed, ¢ shook his rai- 
ment.’ Acts xviii.6 An additional mark 
of reprobation is given in the other instan- 
ces in which St, Paul and Barnabas shook 
of the dust of their feet against the Jews. 
this had been ordered by Christ himself, 
Matt, x, 14.” p, 123. 


In the environs of Shiraz, Mr. 
Morier States that there are many 
pigeon-houses erected at a distance 
rom the dwelling-honses, for the 
sole purpose of collecting pigeon’s 
Christ. Observ. No. 216. 
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dung for manure. The extraordi- 
nary flight of pigeons which he had 
seen alight on these buildings, af- 
fords, he thinks, a good illusiration 
of the passaye (Isalah Ix. 8.) ** Who 
ure these that fly as a cloud, and as 
the doves to their windows ?” Their 
sreat numbers, and the Compaciness 
of their mass, literally looktog like 
a cloud ata distance and obscuring 
the sun in their passage. What fol- 
lows is still more curious. 


** The dung of pigeons is the dearest ma- 
nure that the Persians use; and as they 
apply it almost entirely forthe rearing of 
Melos, it is probable on that account that 
the melons of Ispahan are s0 much finer 
than those of other cittes. The revenue 
of a Pizeon-house is about 100 tomauns 
per annum; and the great value of this 
dung, which rears a fruit that is indispen- 
sable to the existence of the natives dur- 
ing the great heats of summer, will proba- 
bly throw some light upon that passage in 
Scripture, when in the famine of Samaria, 
‘the fourth part of a cab of doves’ dung 
was sold for five pieces of silver.” 2 Kings 
vi. 25." p. 141. 


The next example of coincidence 
is, perhaps, one of the most striking 
and instructive iv the volume. We 
will give it at length. 


‘It was fixed that at the end of August 
the Ameen-ad-Dowlah was to give an en- 
tertainment to the Ambassador and suite; 
and on the day appuinted, as is usual in 
Persia, a messenger came tous at about 
five o’clock in the evening to bid us to the 
feast. I might make use of scriptural lan- 
guage to commence my narration :* A cer- 
tain man made a great supper, and bace 
many: and sent his servant at supper time 
to say to them that were bidden, Come, 
for all things are ready.’ Luke xiv. 16 and 

7. The difficulty which infidels have made 
to the passage of which this is the com- 
mencement, arises from the apparent harsb- 
ness of asking people to an entertainment, 
and giving them no option, by punishing 
them in fact for their refusal. Whereas 
all the guests to whom when the supper 
was ready the servant was sen! had already 
accepted the invitation, and were therefore 
already pledged to aprear at the feast, at 
the hour when they might be summoned, 
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They were not taken unprepared; and 
could not, in consistency or decency, plead 
any prior engagement. On alighting at the 
house, we were conducted through mean 
and obscure passages to a sinali square 
couri, surrounded by apartments, which 
were the habitations of the women, who 
had been dislodged on the occasion ; and 
as we entered into a low room, we there 
found our host waiting for us, with about 
a dozen more of his friends. The Ambas- 
sador was placed inthe corner of honour, 
near the window, and the Ameen-ad-Dow- 
lah next to him, on his left hand. The 
other guests were arranged around the 
room according to their respective ranks ; 
amongst whom was an old man, a lineal de- 
scendant of the Sefhi family, whom they 
called Nawab, and who took his seat next 
tothe Ameen-ad-Dowlah, Although needy 
and without power, he is always treated 
with the greatest respect. He receives a 
daily sursat, or allowance from the king ; 
which makes his case resemble that of Je. 
hoiachin; for ‘his allowance was a con- 
tinual allowance given him of the king, a 
daily rate, all the days of his life.’ 2 Kings 
xxv. 30. This treatment is in the true spi- 
rit of Asiatic hospitality. Giving to the 
Nawab a high rank in society, is illustra- 


tive of the precedence given to Jehoiachin, ° 


by ‘ setting his throne above the throne of 
the kings that were with him in Babylon.’ 
Idem, v. 28. 


‘© When a Persian enters a meijlis, or as- 
sembly, after having left his shoes without, 
he makes the usual salutation of selam 
aleikum, (peace be unto you,) which is ad- 
dressed to the whole assembly, as it were 
saluting the house (Matt. x. 12.); and then 
measuring with his eye the degree of rank 
to which he helds himself entitled, he 
straightway wedges himself into the line 
of guests, without offering any apology for 
the general disturbance which he produces. 
It may be conceived that, among a vain 
people, the disputes which arise on mat- 
ters of precedence are numerous ; and it 
was easy to observe, by the countenance of 
those present, when any one had taken a 
higher seat than that to which he was en- 
titled. Mollahs, the Persian scribes, are 
remarkable for their arrogance in this re- 
spect ; and they will bring to mind the cau- 
tion that our Saviour gave to the Jews 
against their scribes, whom among other 
things he characterises as loving ‘the up- 
permost places at feasts.” Mark xi. 39. 
The master of the entertainment has, how- 
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ever, the privilege of placing any one as 
high in the ranks of the mejlis as he may 
choose, and we saw an instance of it on this 
occasion ; for when the assembly was near. 
ly full, the Governor of Kashan, a man of 
humble mien although of considerable 
rank, came in, and had seated himself at 
the lowest place, when the Ameen-ad- Dow. 
lah, after having testified his particular at- 
tentions to him by numerous expressions 
of welcome, pointed with his hand to an 
upper seat in the assembly, to which he 
desired bim to move, and which he ac- 
cordingly did. 


“ The strong analogy to be discovered 
here between the manners of the Jews, as 
described by cur Saviour in the first of 
the parables contained in the 14th chapter 
of St. Luke, and those of the Persians, 
must be my best apology for quoting the 
whole passage at full length, particularly 
as it will more clearly point out the origin, 
and more strongly inculcate the moral of 
that beautiful antithesis with which it clo- 
ses, * When thou art bidden of any man 
toa wedding, sit not down in the highest 
place, lest a more honourable man than 
thou he bidden of him, and he that bade 
thee and him come and say to thee, Give 
this man place, and thou begin with shame 
to take the lowest place ; but when thou art 
bidden, go and sit down in the lowest place, 
that when he that bade thee cometh, he 
may say unto thee, Friend, go up higher: 
then shalt thou have worship in the pre- 
sence of them that sit at meat with thee. 
For whosoever exalteth himself shall be 
abased, and he that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted.’?”? pp. 142—144. 


The Persians are accustomed, in 
the first month of every year, to com- 
memorate for ten days the death of 
Imam Hossein. This Hossein was 
the second son of Ali and brother 
of Hassan, who, having refused to 
recognise Yezid for the legitimate 
caliph, was obliged to quit Medina 
and retire to Mecca, Yezid des- 
patched a force against him, which, 
meeting him, killed him and all who 
were with him, in the 6lst year of 
the Hejira. These events have been 
formed into a drama of several! parts; 
one of which is performed in each 
successive day of the commemora: 
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tion. The subject, which is full of 
affecting incidents, and which Is 
allied with the religious and national 
feelings of the Persians, awakens 
their strongest passions, and excites 
in them an enthusiasm not to be di- 
minished by lapse of time. 


“It is necessary,” observes Mr. Morier, 
‘to have witnessed the scenes that are 
exhibited in their cities to judge of the 
degree of fanaticism which possesses them 
at this time I have seen some of the 
most violent of them, as they vociferated 
Ya Hossein! walk about the streets almost 
naked, with only their loins covered, and 
their bodies streaming with bjvod by the 
voluntary cuts which they have given to 
themselves, either as acts of love, anguish, 
or mortification. Such must have been the 
cuttings of which we read in Holy Writ, 
which were forbidden to the Israelites by 
Moses; and these extravagancies, I con- 
jecture, must resemble the practices of the 
priests of Baal, who * cried aloud and cut 
themselves after this manner with Knives 
and Jancets, till the blovd gushed out upon 
them.’ 1 Kings xvili. 28. See also Jere- 
miah xvi. 5—7."? pp. 176, 177. 


On one of the nights of this com- 
memoration, the whole of the embas- 
sy was Invited to attend. The Per- 
sans were all in mourning dresses, 
and “no man did put on his orna- 
ments.”’ (E.xod. xxxiil. 4.) A moJlah, 
of high consideration, reminded the 
crowd present of the great value of 
each tear shed for the sake of Imam 
Hosseits, which he represented as an 
atonement for a past life of wicked- 
hess, and informed them, with much 
solemnity, that ‘“* whatsoever soul it 
be that shall not be afflicted in the 
same day, shall be cut off from among 
the people.” (Levit. xxiii. 29.) In 
‘he tragical parts of the drama, af- 
‘erwards acted, most of the audience 
appeared to weep very unaffectedly ; 
and Mr. Morier was witness to many 
teal tears which fell from the Grand 


Vizier and the Mollah who sat near 
him. 


“In some of these mournful assein- 
olies,” he adds, **it is the custom for a 
rest to go about to each person at the 
‘eight of his grief, with a piece of cotton 
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in his hand, with which he carefully collects 
the falling tears, and which he then squeez- 
es into a bottle, preserving them with the 
greatest caution. This practically illus- 
trates that passage in the 56:h Psalm, ver. 
8., ‘Put thou my tears into thy bottle.’— 
Some Persians believe, that in the agony of 
death, when all medicines have failed, a 
drop of tears so collecied, put into the 
mouth of a dy:ng man, bes been known to 
revive him; and it is for such use, that 
they are collected.” p 179. 


The following illustration is re- 
markable :— 


*©On the 15th April, 1813, returning 
from a morning ride about seven o’clock, 
saw, at about forty yards from the road- 
side, a party of well dressed Persians seat- 
ed on a carpet close to a rising ground in 
the plain, with a small stream of water, 
near a field of rising corn, flowing before 
them, and surrounded by their servants 
and horses. As I passed, they sent a lad 
to me with a message to the following pur- 
pose :—The Khan sends his compliments, 
says khosh bash, be happy, and requests 
you will join his party: at the same time 
the whole company hallooed out to me as 
loud as they could, #hosh bash! khosh 
bash / Lafierwards learnt that this party 
was given by a Yuzbashee or a Colonel of 
the King’s troops, and that they were in 
the height of enjoyment when 1 passed, for 
they were all apparently much intoxicated. 
— We one day met a party in ove of the 
King’s pleasure houses, nearly «:nder simi- 
lar circumstances; and we found that the 
Persians, when they commit a debauch, 
arise betimes and esteem the morning as 
the best time for beginning to drink wine, 
by which means they carry on their excess 
until night. This contrast with our own 
manners will perhaps give fresh force to 
that passage of Isaiah, v.11 ‘We unto 
them that rise up eatly in the morning that 
they may follow strong drink, that continue 
until night, unul wine inflame them’— 
This, iideed, has been the reproach of the 
voluptuary from the satirists and moralists 
of all ages and nations.”? pp. 189, 190, 


No less remarkable are these 


which follow. 


“ Onthe north bank of the river Karaj, 
the king is building a palace surrounded 
by a fort, and a town which is to be called 
Sulimanich, from the city of that name 
which was taken from the Cour’‘ish chief, 
Abdurakhman Pasha. The spoils of the 


captured city and country are to defrav the 
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expenses of its construction. We found 
about one bundred peasants at work upon 
the fort, which is to bea square of two 
hundred yards, with four towers in front, 
and a gate inthe middle of each side, The 
walls are made with sun-burnt bricks, with 
a previous foundation of common stone, 
and the archways of the gates of bricks 
baked ina kiln. ‘The bricks baked in the 
sun are composed of earth dug from pits 
in the vicinity, which is mixed up with 
straw, and thea, from the form in which 
they have been cast, are arranged ona flat 
spot in rows, where the sun hardens them, 
This style of building is called the gab gil, 
or straw and clay. The peasants who were 
at work fad been as usual collected by 
force, and were superin ended by several of 
the King’s officers, who, with hard words, 
and sometimes harder biows, hastened 
them in thetr -perations ‘Their fate re- 
sembied that of the Israelites, who no 
doubt were employed in the same manner 
in buildings for Pharaoh, and with the very 
same sort of materials, Their bricks were 
mixed up wilh straw; they had to make a 
certain quantity daily, and their task-mas- 
ters treated them crueily if their task was 
not accomphshed, The complaints which 
they made were natural, and resembicd the 
languaye used frequently on similar ocea- 
sions by the oppressed in Persia. © There 
is no straw given unto thy servants, and 
they say to us, Make brick: and behold 
thy servants are beaten: bat the fault is 
inthe own people. Exodus v. 16.’? pp. 


199, 200. 


“ To the northward and westward are 
several villages, interspersed with extensive 
orchards and vineyar:ls, the latter of which 
ure generally enclosed by high walls.— 
The Persian vine-dressers do all in their 
power to make the vine run up the wall.” 


p. 232. 


* The most conspicuous building in Ha- 
-madan is the Mesjid Jumah, a large mosque 
now falling inco decay, and before it a mai- 
dan or square, which serves as a marke'- 
place, Here we observed every morning 
hefore the sun rose, that a numerous body 
of peasants were collected, with spades in 
their hands, waiting, as they informed us, 
to be tired for the day, to work in the sur- 
roneding fields, This custom, which f 
have never seen in any other part of Asia, 
foreibly strack us as a most happy illustra- 
tion of our Saviour’s parable of the labour- 
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ers in the vineyard, in the 20th chapter of 
Matthew ; particularly when passing b 

the same place late in the day, we stil 
found ‘others standing idle,’ and remem. 
bered His words, * Why stand ye here alj 
the day idle ?? as most applicable to their 
situation; for in putting the very same 
question to them, they answered us, ¢ Be. 
cause no man hath hired us.’” p, 265, 


We shall content ourselves with 
citing one more illustration from this 
truly interesting work. <A_ rebel 
chief, named Mahomed Zemaem 
Khan, who bad risen in arms against 
the king of Persia, was taken prison- 
er, and carried before the king. 


“When he had reached the camp, the 
king ordered Mahomed Khan, chief of hig 
came} artillery, to put a mock crown upon 
the rebel’s head, dazubends or armlets on 
his arms, a sword by his side; to mount 
him upon an ass, with his face towards the 
tail, and the tail in his hand; then to pa- 
rade him throughout the camp, and to ex- 
claim, ‘ Chis is he who wanted to be the 
king ? After this was over, and thepeople 
had mocked and insulted him, he was led 
before the king, who called for the Looties 
and ordered them to turn him into ridicule, 
by making him dance and make antics 
against his will, He then ordered, that 
whoever chose, might spit in his face. 
After this he received the bastinado on 
the soles of his feet, which was adminis- 
tered by the chiefs of the Cajar tribe, and 
some time after he had both his eyes put 
out.” p. S51. 


‘The strong coincidence,” adds 
Mr. Morier, ‘ between these details 
and the most awfully affecting part of 
our own scripture history, is a strik- 
ing illustration of the permanence of 
eastern manners.”” 

The preceding extracts will have 
sufficiently answered the immediate 
object which we proposed to out: 
selves in noticing Mr. Morier’s 
work; namely, to present our read- 
ers with a few of the most striking 
of his illustrations of Scripture. 
We will not, however, quit the 
voluine witheut appending lwo 
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three extracts of a different charac- 
ter, which, we have no doubt, will 
rove interesting to our readers. 
The following is a description of a 
European’s first impressions, on his 
landing in Persia. 


« Accustomed as his eye has been to 
neatness, Cleanliness, and a general appear- 
ance of convenience in the exteriors of 
life, he feels a depression of spirits in be- 
holding the very contrary. Instead of hou- 
ses with high roofs weil glazed and paint- 
ed, and in ueat rows, he finds them low, 
fat roofed, without windows, placed in 
little connexion. In vain he looks for whut 
his idea of a street may be ; he makes his 
way through the narrowest Janes, incum- 
bered with filth, dead animals, and mangy 
dogs. He hears a language totally new to 
him, spoken by people whose looks and 
dress are equally extraordinary Instead 
of our smooth chins and tight dresses, he 
finds rough faces masked with beards and 
mustachios, in long flapping clothes. He 
sees no active people walking about with an 
appearance of something to do, but here 
and there he meets a native just crawling 
along in slip-shod shoes. When he seeks 
the markets and shops, a new and original 
scene opens upon him. Little open sheds 
in rows, between which ts a passage, serv- 
ing as a street, of about eight feet in 
breadth, are to be seen, instead of our 
closely shut shops, with windows gaily 
decked. Herve the vender sits, surround. 
ed with his wares. In a country where 
there is so litthe appsrent security of pro- 
perty, it is surprising how a man so easily 
exposes his goods to the pilfer of rogues,” 
pp. 41, 42. 


During the detention of the em- 
bassy at Shiraz, Sir Gore Ouseley 
availed himself of the opportunity 
of employing different gentlemen 
belonging to his suite, in researches 
connected with the present state of 
Persia, as well as its remains of anti- 
quity. It fell to our author’s lot to 
visit Persepolis, where, notwithstand- 
ing the indefatigable researches of 
lormer travellers, he had the success 
‘omake some new discoveries. 


“TY went early in the morning to the 
‘is, which were situated about a mile 
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from my habitation, attended by the stone- 
cutters. Considering the quantity of sculp- 
tured remains that had fallen from their 
original positions, and which were spread 
about the ruins in great profusion, I did 
not hesitate to appropriate such parts of 
them as seemed the most fitting to be sent 
to Engiand.” ‘“ The most interesting part 
of the ruins, in point of sculptured detail, 
is certainly the front of the staircase, which 
leads to the great hall of columns; and 
here I found many fallen pieces, correspond- 
ing to those stillerect. 1 caused one large 
stone to be turned, upon which were sculp- 
tured the busts of two large figures. It 
was impossible to carry away the whole 
block, as I had no other mode of convey- 
ance than the backs of mules and asses, 
consequently the two figures were obliged 
to be separated ; but unfortunately a vein 
running across the upper part of the stone, 
the head dress of ene of the figures was 
broken off in the operation. The Per- 
sians do not know the use of the saw in 
stone-cutting: therefore my dissections 
were performed in a very rude manner, I 
was lucky to find the commencement of 
the arrow-headed inscription, the termina- 
tion of which Le Bruyn has given in his 
drawings ; so if this character should ever 
be deciphered, we should be in possession 
of the whole of the inscription. I per- 
ceived the angle of a block just appearing 
on the surface of the ground opposite to 
that part of the inscripticn which is now 
remainiug, and concluded it must be the 
commencement of it: it may be imagined 
how happy I was to find, after the long toil 
of digging it up, that my conclusion was 
weil-founded, 


“Both Le Bruyn and Chardin have only 
given one line of figures on the left of the 
Staircase ; but as it was evident that in 
order to complete the symmetry there must 
have been the same number on the left as 
there are onthe right, I hired some labour. 
ers from the surrounding villages, and 
made them dig. To my great delight, a 
second row of figures, highly preserved, 
wss discovered, the details of whose faces, 
hair, dresses, arms, and general character, 
seemed but as the work of yesterday.— 
The faces of all the figures to the right of 
the staircase are mutilated, which must be 
attributed to the bigotry of the first Mus- 
sulmans who invaded Persia; those of the 
newly discovered figures are quite perfect, 
which shows that they must have been coe 
vered before the Saracen invasion.” pp 
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Mr. Morier’s researches were 
suddenly stopped by the local gover- 
nor, who pretended that he had no 
authority to allow of excavations be- 
ing Made without orders frum the 
court, but who, in reality, only want- 
ed a present, and was jealous of the 
money paid to the peasants for con- 
ducting the operations. It is unne- 
cessary, on the present occasion, lo 
enter into any description of those 
well-known ruins, the moral impres- 
sion of which is their greatest at- 
traction. ‘It is impossible,” said 
the pensive Martyn, ‘ not to recol- 
lect that ere Alexander and his 
Greeks passed and repassed—here 
they eat, and sang, and revelled ;—— 
now all is silence ; generation on ye- 
neration lie mingled with the dust of 
their mouldering edifices.” 

The sensation of melancholy, con- 
nected with the appearance of deso- 
jate grandeur, is not confined to Per- 
sepolis. The capital itself, ispaban, 
is alarge tract of ruins, with here 
and there an inhabited house, the 
owner of which Mr. Morier com- 
pares to the forlorn person mention- 
ed Job xv. 28. dwelling in desolate ct- 
ties, and in houses which no man inha- 
biteth, which are ready to become heaps. 
Houses, bazaars, mosques, streets, 
and palaces, are seen in a state of to- 
tal abandonment ; so that our author 
rode tor miles among the ruins with- 
out meeting with any living crea- 
ture, except, perhaps, a jackal] peep- 
ing over a wall, or a fox retiring to 
his hole. Yet, at a distance, the 
city appears magnificent; for the 
details are lost in the general inass, 
the ruins not being distinguishable 
from the inhabited houses. We 
quote the following remarks en the 
entrances to the dwellings, citefly 

from their tendency to illustrate sa- 
cred writ. 


‘©A poor man’s door is scarcely three 
feet in height; and this is a precautionary 
measure to hinder the servants of the great 
from entering it on horseback, which, 
when any act of oppression is going on, 
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they would make no scruple to do. But 
the habitation of a man in power is known 
by his gate, which is generally elevated in 
proportion to the vanity of its owner, A 
lofty gate is one of the insignia of royalty . 
such is the Allah Cap: at Ispahan, and Bab 
Homayan, or the Sublime Porte at Con. 
siantinople. This must have been the 
same in ancient days. The gates of Jery. 
salem, Zion, &c, are often mentioned in the 
Scripture with the same notion of gran. 
deur annexed to them. 


“‘Such an ornament to a dwelling so 
much attracts the public eye, that it is care. 
fully avoided by those who fear to be ac. 
counted rich, lest it should excite the cu- 
piduy of their governors. The merchants 
of Ispahan, for instance, some of whom 
are very rich, have purposely mean entran- 
Ces to their houses, whilst their interiors 
are ornamented with great luxury. In 
Turkey, indeed, the vanity of some people 
is such, that when the building is in itself 
a small one, they will build a gate to it 
large enough for a palace ; but they gene- 
rally finish by paying dear for their osten- 
tation. * He thatexalieth his gate seeketh 
destruction,’ said the wise King. Prov, 
xvil,19.” pp. 135, 136. 


Having thus traced an outline of 
the chief city of Persia, we ought, 
perhaps, to give a portrait of one of 
the natives. Such a sketch has, 
however, been recently presented in 
in our pages, in the papers to which 
we have already referred. The 
following anecdote may furnish an 
additional feature to complete the 
resemblance, besides incidentally il- 
lustrating a scriptural custom. 


‘¢ The king of Persia’s ambassador re- 
turned to Teheran a short time after the 
English embassy, and was himself the bes- 
rer of the preliminary treaty, which he had 
concluded with the Russians. The treaty 
was drawn up after the usual form, with as 
litte of Oriental imagery and embellish- 
ment as the idiom of the Persian language 
would admit In the preamble, where the 
ranks of the respective plenipotentiaries 
are specified, General de Rtischeff on the 
part of Russia, in addition to his character 
of commander in chief in Georgia, was de- 
signated as knight of many orders, all a 
which, notwithstanding the difficulty © 
making such details perfectly intelligible 
in the Persian language, were inserted * 
fulllength. ‘The Persian plenipotential): 
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however, having no orders of knighthood, 
his titles in consequence appeared less than 
those of the Russian (although every ad- 
yantage had been taken of those usually so 
liberally bestowed in Persia,) and he at first 
was at a loss how to make himself equal in 
ersonal distinctions to the other negotia- 
tor; but recollecting that previous to his 
jeparture, his sovereign had honoured him 
by apresent of one of his own swords, and 
of a dagger set with precious stones, to 
wear which, is a peculiar distinction in 
Persia; and besides, had clothed him with 
one of his own shawl robes, a distinction of 
still greater value, he therefore designated 
himself in the preamble of the treaty as 
‘endowed with the special gifis of the 
monarch, lord of the dagger set in jewels, 
of the sword adorned with gems, and of 
the shawl coat already worn.’ 


“This may appear ridiculous to us; but 
it will be remembered that the bestowing 
of dresses as a mark of honour among eas- 
tern nations, is ore of the most ancient 
customs recorded both in sacred and pro- 
fane history. We may learn how great 
was the distinction of giving a coat alrea- 
dy worn, by what is recorded of Jona- 
than’s love for David: ‘And Jonathan 
stripped himself of the robe that was upon 
kim, and gave it to David, and his gar- 
ments, even to his sword, and to his bow, 
and ‘o his girdle ;? and also in the history 
of Mordecai we read, * For the man whom 
the king delighteth to honour, let the royal 
apparel be brought which the king useth 
to wear,’ &e.”? pp. 299, 300. 


We cannot refrain from giving one 
portrait more, of a very different 
kind. A Christian missionary in a 
heather, land is, at all times, an inte- 
lesting spectacle, and, while we la- 
Ment that Padré Yusuf did not be- 
long to a purer church, we greatly 
almire the zeal and disinterested- 
Ness with which he clung to the 
tuins of his decayed mission, and re- 
lused to desert a post which he 


thought himself bound in duty to 
Maintain. 


“It was not until we were one day ac- 
costed in the Italian language, by a little, 
fresh, cheerful looking man, that we were 
aware of the existence of 2 Roman Catho- 


lic Church at Ispahan. He was its priest, 
and the last of the missionaries of the Pro- 
paganda, who had long been established in 
Persia. His name was Padré Yusuf, a Ro- 
man by birth, and he had |:ved fifteen years 
at Ispahan, during which time he had 
scarcely acquired a word of the Persian 


language, but could converse fluently in 


Armenian and Turkish. We seized the 
first opportunity of paying him a visit ; and 
we had. no difficulty in finding where he 
lived, for he seemed t« be known by every 
inhabitant of Julfa. We went early in the 
morning, and knocked for a considerable 
time at the door of his house, before we 
heard any nvise that indicated an inhabi- 
tant. Atlength the deor was opened very 
cautiously by the Padré himself, who had 
well ascertained who were his visitors be- 
fore he ventured upon so bold a step. His 
precautions were very natural, for himself 
and his companion, a cat, were the only in- 
habitants of his house and church, which, 
forming one entire spacious building, were 
calculated to hold a much larger number 
than its present tenants. In most Maho- 
medan countries, where Christians are cor- 
stantly molested and oppressed, they are 
very cautious to whom they open the doors 
of their houses. Our early intrusion had 
awakened the good man from his sleep, for 
we perceived his bed spread on the brick 
floor, and in his hurry he had not had time 
to adjust his dress, First, he showed us 
the church, which, considering his very 
slender means of existence, we found to 
be in good repair, clean, in good order, and 
better ornamented than we could have ex- 
pected. It belongs to the order of the 
Dominicans, of which generally four or 
five monks used to reside at Ispahan ; and 
was built by a Catholic Jady in the year 1700, 
who left a legacy for that purpose, and 
whose tomb is now to be seen in the inte- 
rior of the church. Formerly the Carme- 
lites and Jesuits had each their church ard 
monastery at Julfa, whilst the Augustins 
and Capuchins had theirs in Ispahan itself; 
but it is long since they have ceased to 
exist. 


*¢ Padré Yusuf informed us that his flock 
does not at present amount to more than 14 
or 15 souls, but that in the better days of 
Persia, large numbers of Europeans form- 
ed a part of the congregation on Sundays 
and holidays. We could almost imagine 
ourselves to be in Europe, conversing as 
we were in Italian, in a church so like in 
its interior te those of Catholic countries 
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‘The Padré informed us, that as long as the 
Pope was in power he used to receive suc- 
cours in money, but now his necessities 
were so great that he scarcely knew how 
to live. He said, that like the other monks, 
he would long ago have returned to his ewn 
country, but that he felt himself bound in 
duty to take care of the small flock of Ca- 
tholics still existing at Ispahan. During 
the commotions of Aga Mahommed Khan’s 
reign, he used to keep watch on the roof of 
his church with a gun on his shoulder; and 
whenever he was in fear of being attacked, 
he did not scruple to make a show of resis- 
tance. 


‘“‘ He then opened the library, a small 
Square room, with shelves all around, upon 
which were heaped books of all descrip- 
tions, covered with dust. The floor also 
was spread with books, old papers, letters, 
accounts, all relating to the business of the 
former missionaries, written in a variety of 
languages, and some of a very old date.— 
The books were in French, Italian, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, mostly on religious 
subjects, but so much neglected and out of 
order, that to us it did not appear that 
there was one complete work throughout 
the whole collection. What the Padré 
prized the most was a polyglot Bible, con- 
taining the Old Testament in Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, Greek, Latin, German, and Ita- 
lian. We putsome books aside, and asked 
whether he would not name a price for 
them; but the good man, although nearly 
starving, and without a probability of any 
other priest succeeding him, decidedly re. 
fused our offer, saying that they belonged 
not to him, but to the church. Moreover 
he assured us, having heard that some of 
the books had been stolen from the library, 
and were used as waste paper by the Per- 
sians, that he felt himself bound to endea- 
your to re-purchase them, which he did 
whenever he had the means. It was quite 
delightful to meet with so conscientious a 
man, in acountry where the word con- 
science is not even known, much less where 
its admonitions are felt.” pp. 146—148. 


Poor Padré Yusuf is since dead ; 
but we trust that our own Protestant 
church is designed,by the providence 
of God, to labour under better aus- 
pices for the evangelization of Per- 
sia. Martyn’s Testament has alrea. 
dy laid a solid foundation ; and both 
from the east and the west the tri- 
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umphs of the Gospel are approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to this long 
isolated spot in the regions of the 
prince of darkness. 

Before we part with our author 
we are tempted to transcribe a ity 
sage on another subject, which is as 
creditable to his hunianity as the ex. 
tracts we have already given are to 
his biblical knowiedge and Christian 
feeling. 


** During the time we were at the Bra. 
zils, the slave trade was in its full vigour, 
and a visit to the slave-market impressed 
us more with the iniquity of this traflic, 
than any thing that could be said or written 
on the subject. On each side of the street, 
where the market was held, were large 
rooms, in which the Negroes were kept ; 
and, during the day, they were seen in me. 
lancholy groupes, waiting to be delivered 
from the hands of the trader, whose dread. 
ful economy might be traced in their per. 
sons, which at that time, were little better 
than skeletons. If such were their state on 
shore, with the advantayes of air and space, 
what must have been their condition on 
board the ship that brought them hither? 
It is not unfrequent that staves escape to 
the woods, where they are almost as fre. 
quently retaken. Whra this is the case, 
they have an iron collar put about their 
necks, with a long hooked arm extending 
from it to impede their progress ‘hrough 
the woods, in case they should abscond a 
second time. Yet, amidst all this misery, 
is was pleasing to observe the many Ne- 
groes who frequented the churches; and to 
see them, in form and profession at least, 
making a part of a Christian congrega- 
tion.”? pp. 6, 7. 


It is impossible that the perusal 
of Mr. Morier’s work should not 
remind us of another individual, on 
whom we formerly had occasion to 
animadvert with some severity: we 
mean the Right Honourable Sir 
William Drummond, This gentle- 
man had been engaged in a similar 
mission to that of our present au- 
thor, and had visited some of the 
same scenes. But though he had 
been commissioned to represent 4 
Christian king in an infidel cout"; 
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and was also honoured with a seat at 
the council board of his sovereign, 
he scrupled not to stand forth as the 
impugner of the truth of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. The most offensive 
of his works, indeed, was not pub- 


lished, in the usual acceptation of | 


that term ; that Is to say. it was not 
advertised to be sold; but it was, 
nevertheless, widely circulated, and 
the proceedings on a late trial shew 
that it ts still accessible. If any of 
our readers wish to become better 
acquainted with the nature and ten- 
dency of this work (which the au- 
thor chose to denominate * CEdipus 
Judaicus,’’) they may find a review of 
it in our volume for 1812, p. 449, &c. 

We should not have thought it 
necessary again to disturb the repose 
of Sir William Drummond, had not 
recent occurrences and discussions 
forced him upon our notice. We 
have seen with what eagerness and 
with what effect the conduct of 
this titled individual was brought 
forward by Mr. Carlile during the 
course of his trial, in vindication of 
the blasphemies by which he had 
been labouring to undermine Chris- 
lanity, and to extinguish all reve- 
rence for the holy Scriptures. And 
isit not to be deeply deplored, that 
such a line of defence was practica- 
ble; that, in extenuation of some of 
his coarsest and most ribaldrous at- 
tacks on the Bible, he could allege 
the example of one who continues a 
member of his Majesty’s most ho- 
nourable Privy Council? The feel- 
ings of the public were shocked to 
hear Carlile represent the Bible as 
speaking, for instance, of Jehovah, 
as a mere * Jocal and material God, 
who dwelt in a box made of Shittim 
wood, in the temple of Jerusalem.””* 


* We are unwilling to permit our pages 
‘0 contain a sneer against Scripture, with- 
out supplying an antidote to it. The Bible 
does not speak of Jehovah in the manner 
in which Sir W. Drummond and Carlile 
assert that it does. Wiat it states is, that 
the Supreme Being, who is uniformly re- 
Christ. Observ. No. 216. 


But this passage, with others still 
more profane and disgusting, was 
only copied almost diteraim from the 
pages of our Privy Councillor. Now, 
itis not to be denied, that, to com- 
mon observer's, it ducs seem to bear 
out the charge of inconsistency 
against our rulers, that Carlile should 
now, at the suit of government, be sus- 
taining the weighty, but justiy me- 
rited, sentence of the law in Dorches- 
tor gaol; and that Sir William 
Drummond, who supplied Carhle 
with some of his most criminal pas- 
sages, should appear before the pub- 
lic as enjoying the favour and confi- 
dence of the same government, and 
should still remain enrolled among 
the secret advisers of his Majesty, 
one o! whose titles is that of Defen- 
der of the Faith. But itis not even 
now too late to redeem this fault, and 
to perform an act of substantial, 
though tardy, justice. In making 
this suggestion, we certainly are not 
actuated by any feeling of personal 
hostility towards Sir William Drum- 
mond, whom we know only from his 
writings ; but we are most decidedly 
of opinion, that such an example is 
due not only to the outraged feelings 
of the public, but to the character of 
the government for sincerity, for con- 
sistency, and for equal and impartial 
justice. 


presented as filling all space with the im- 
mensity of his fulness, was pleased, not 
to reside locally in a particular spot in the 
Jewish Temple, but to visit it with a wszble 
symbol of bis presence, for the purpose of car- 


rying on certain important dispensations of 


his providence. It was well remarked by 
Mr. D’Oyley, in his reply to this and other 
objections ofa similar kind, advanced by 
Sir William Drummond against the truth 
of the Scriptures, on the ground of the ap- 
parent frivelity of the operations in which 
the Almighty is represented as taking a 
part, “ As well might you burlesque the 
doctrine of his being the Universal Crea. 
tor, by saying he is introduced as busying 


himself about the foot of a flea, or that of 


his Providence by sneering at the undigni- 
fied notion.of bis observing the position of 
a pin or a hair.” 
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LETERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE 


&&e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PREPARING for publication :—A third vo- 
lume of the History of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, bringing the history 
down to the close of the Society’s fifieenth 
year (expected to be ready for pubication 
in the ensuing spring,) by the Rev. Jonn 
Owen;—London, betore the great Fire. 


In the press :—--Memoirs of the Rev. Jobn 
Wesley, by R. Southey ;—TPhe [nsufficien- 
cy of Reason and the Necessity of Revela 
tion to demonstrate the Being and Pcrfec- 
tions of the Deity, by Andrew Horn;— 
Memoirs of the Protector Cromwell, by 
Otiver Cromwell, a Descendant ;—TPra- 
vels in the East, by R. Walpole ,—Anec- 
dotes, by Sholto and Reuben Percy ;—H:s- 
tory of the Crusades, by C. Mills ;—Iltune- 
raries to Timbuctoo and Kassina, transiated 
into French from the Arabic, by M de 
Sacy, and into English by U. BE. Bowdich ; 
—Translation from Bouterwek’s History 
of Spanish Literature; by A L, Ross ;— 
Jesse, or the Beneficial “tects of Youthful 
Religion; by a Lady. 


In a recent Report of the Committee of 


the Refuge for the Destitute, it is stated, 
that from January 1, to July 1, 1819, they 
had admitted 32 arales and 29 temaies ; 
and that in the same period they had dis- 
charged, to employment or otherwise, 30 
males and 28 females. There remained in 
the establishments, at Hackney Road and 
Hoxton, onthe later of the above dates, 
SO males and 76 jemales. The total num. 
her admitted, since the opening of the in- 
stitutiug, in 1806, is 329 males and 839 fe- 
inales. One hundred and seventy-five 
females, who were on the brink of ruin, 
have been restored to their friends, or pro- 
vided with suitable situations, The cir- 
cumstances of many of these did not re- 
quire admission into a house of reform, 
Considerably more than two thousand cases 
have been considered and disposed of by 
the Committee. 


As differences frequently exist in con- 
gregations, on the subject of singing, the 
following exiract from an account, lately 
published, of a trial in the Court of Arches, 
mav be useful to our readers:—‘¢In a 
cause lately tried in the Court of Arches, 


&e, 


Sir J. Nicol referred to ac i 
action was brought by the AS “taper 
. apainst 
the church warden; and the charge in the 
ciiation was, ‘¢ for obstructing and probi. 
biting, by his own pretended power and 
authority, and for declaring openly his 
intention still further to obstruct and pro. 
hibit, the singing and chaunting of the 
charity-chudren of the parish.” Here the 
churchwarden supposed that he had 4 
right to direct when the children should 
sing, and when they should not. The mi. 
nister had directed the organ to Play in 
certain parts of the service, and the chil. 
dren to chaunt at the same time: the 
churchwarden directed the contrary ; and 
the organist obliged him in preference to 
the minister. The Court said, “that the 
right of directing Divine service was with the 
minister, and, for the churchwarden to inter. 
rupt or defeat tt. was an offence and an inno- 
vation of the ciergyman’s rights, to be pro- 
ceeded against by articles.” 


An American mechanist has submitted 
to the Bank of England the following plan, 
to multiply impressions and increase the 
difficuliy of imitation:—The subject is 
first co be engraved ona flat plaie of soft 
steel, which, bei: g duly hardened, is then 
capable of impressing a similar surface of 
soft steel in acylindrical form, The cy- 
linder, in its turn, being hardened, is ren- 
dered capable of impressing other flat 
plates of soft steel, or copper-plates ; and 
one cylinder can thus maltiply steel or 
copper-plates, in any desirable number, 
equal, it is said, in effect and delicacy, to 
the first engraving. From these any num- 
ber of impressions on paper may be taken, 
all fac similes of each other ; and, if steel 
plates are used, they are all equal to proofs; 
or, if copper, they may be renewed as of- 
ten as they begin to wear. The artist has 
further invented a machine for copper- 
plate printing, by which he is enabled, with 
thirty-six plates and the labour of four men, 
to produce one hundred and eight impres- 
sions ina minute. This machine consists 
of a wheel of four feet diameter, on the 
periphery of which he fixes thirty-six of his 
multiplied plates ; and then, by supplying 
an endless reel of patent paper, with 4 
suitable apparatus for inking, he is enabled 
to take good impressions to the extent 
above mentioned. 
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Oxford.—The following subjects are pro- 
posed for the Chancellor’s Prizes, for the 
ensuing year, namely:—-Latin Verse: 
Newtoni Systema. English Mssay: The 
Influence of the Drama. Latin Essay: 
Quenam fuerit Concthi Amphictyonict 


Constitutie, et quam vim intuendis Gre. | 


ciz Libertatibus et in Populorum M_ -ribus 
formandis habuerit? Sir Roger Newdi- 
ate’s Prize: For the best Composition in 
English Verse—The Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus. 


Germany.—-Previously to the year 1805, 
there were no other establishments tor the 
blind, in Germany and the adjacent states, 
tian the common hospitals; but, since that 
period, several have been organized : one 
at Vienna, in 1805; one at Berlin, in 1806; 
oe at Prague, in 1807; a*® Amsterdam, in 
1808; at Dresden, in 1809; at Zurich, in 
1810; and at Copenhagen, in i811. The 
education of the blind, in these mstitutions, 
ison the plan of one at Paris, as described 
ina work of Guillé on the subject. Similar 
establishments are being organized in 
Wuriemberg, and in all the chief cities of 
Bavaria. 


ltaly —Sir Humphrey Davy has written 
from Rome, that of the number of manu- 
scripts found in the ruins of Herculaneum, 
88 have been unrolled and are now legible ; 
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319 have been utterly destroyed; and 24 
have been given away as presents. It is 
hoped that from 100 to 120 may yet be 
saved out of 1265, which remain to be un- 
rolled by means of a chemical operation. 


fonian Islands —A university has been 
lately establ.siied at Corfu, by the Earl of 
Guildford, under the auspices of the British 
goversment. His lordship, who 1s appoint- 
ed Chancellor by the Prince Regent, has 
nominated to the d:fferent chairs Greeks of 
the first abilities; and his intentions have 
been seconded, with much effect, by some 
persons of eminence on the spet. The 
university of Oxford, in acknowledgment of 
his lordship’s zeal in the promotion of 
Greek literature, has conferred upon his 
the degree of Doctor of Civil Law; and, 
as a further token of the interest taken by 
that learned body in the success of the 
measure, it has resolved to present to the 
lonian University all such bocks, printed 
at the Clarendon press, as may be thought 
useful to that institution. An Tonian Bible 
Society has also been recently established, 
and promises great utility, not only to the 
Seven Islands, but to every part of Greece 
and Albania. Among its founders we per- 
ceive the names of the President of the 
lonian Senate,the Greek Bishop, and Ro- 
man Catholic Vicar General, with many of 
their clergy, &c. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Discourses on the Three Creeds ; by E. 
Nares, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Sermons on various Subjects; by the 
late Rev. M. West. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/, Is. 

A Sermon preached in Great St. Mary’s 
Church, Cambridge ; by the Rev. T. Cal- 
vert. Is. 6d. 

_ Chronological History of Jesus Christ ; 
oy the Rev. R. Warner. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Tyranny of the Church of Rome, 
‘ranslated from the Latin of Francis ‘Tur- 
retin, S. T. P. and a Preliminary Disserta- 
tion, identifying the present Principles and 
Spirit of Popery, with those manifested by 
i previously to the Reformation ; by T. 
Rankin, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

An Account of the Life, Ministry, and 
\ nungs, of the late Rey. John Fawcett. 
vo. 19s, 

On the Character of Idolatry ; and onthe 
‘pagation of Christianity in the Eastern 
Xonial Possessions of Britain; two Ser- 
mons ; by the Rev. Edward William Sul- 
Mglicet, B.D. 8vo. 3s 


On the Natgre and Tendency of Blas- 
phemous Opinions; by the same. Svo, le. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

County Biography; or the Lives of Re- 
markable Characters in the Counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. Roya! 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
Svo. 4s. 

An Introducticn to the Siudy of Concho- 
lology, including the Linnzwan Genera, &c.; 
by Samuel Brovkes. 3/. 10s. on large pa- 
per. 5/, 15s. 6d. 

Sound Mind, or Contributions to the Na- 
tural History and Physiology of the Human 
Intellect ; by J. Haslam, 8vo. 7s. 

Essays on Phrenology, or an Enquiry into 
the Principies of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim ; 
by G. Combe. 8vo. 12s. 

An Essay on the Madras System of Edu- 
cation; by the Rev. Harvey Marriott. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

*lements of Greek Prosody and Metre, 
compiled from the best Authorities, ancient 
and modern; by Thomas Webb. Svo. 6s. 

A Concise Description of the Endowed 
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Grammar Schools in England and Wales ; 
by N. Carlile. 2 vols. 8vo. 2/, 16s. 

The Intellectual Patrimony, or a Father’s 
Instruction ; by James Gilchrist. 8vo. 6s. 

An Essay on the Employment of the 
Poor; by R. A. Slaney. 2s. 

A Letter to the Bishop of St. David’s, oc- 
casioned by his Lerdship’s Misconception 
of a Pamphlet entitled * Reflections,” &c. ; 
by the Rev. Sam. Wix. 3s. 

An Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology, 


[Dec. 


designed to illustrate the Origin of Pagan 
Ae al ; by James Cowles Pritchard. 8y0, 
ee 
The History and Topograpb 
rish of Shefficld, in - ious re ag 
by Joseph Hunter. 4/. 4s. 
Topographical and Historical Account of 
Norwich. 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. 
Historical and Topographical Descrip. 
tion of Warwickshire; by T. Smith. 5s. 6¢ 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 


Tue progress of religion in the newly Chris- 
tianized islands appears to be very satis- 
factory, At Otaheite reading has become 
very general, and the natives are diligently 
engaged in teaching one another, Three 
thousand copies of St. Luke’s Gospel have 
been printed, and sold for three gallons of 
cocoa nut oil each copy. Many thousands 
were greatly disappointed that there were 
no more for sale; a defect which it is ex- 
pected will be shortly remedied. Private 
prayer is supposed to be almost universal, 
and the instances of real piety numerous, 
Some peculiar difficulties have, however, 
arisen out of this new state of things. Not 
onty the social habits and customs of the 
Islanders, but their civil regulations, had 
been intimately blended with their super- 
stitious rites: when, therefore, idolatry 
was renounced, and Christianity establish- 
ed in its room, their political and social 
systems suffered a total derangement. This 
change affected, more or less, every cus- 
tom and usage, and extended to almost 
every affair of life. The Missionaries thus 
found themselves placed in circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty. They had considered 
it to be their duty to abstain from interfer- 
ing in the political and civil concerns of the 
islands; but now they are applied ic, from 
all quarters, for counsel and direction, not 
only in moral and religious but in political 
and civil affairs Desirous of pursuing 
their former line of conduct, they had in- 
formed the King and the Chiefs, that, as 
their object in residing among them was 
only to convey to them the knowledge of 
the crue God, and Fesus Christ whom he 
hath sent, they must still decline all cirect 
interposition in their political affairs ; but 
would, at all times, be glad to give them 


~ 
the best advice in their power, A corres. 
pondence had accordingly been entered in- 
to between the Brethren and Pomare, in 
which they bad recommended him to cal! 
a general meeting of the principal chiefs. 

and, with their assistance and concurrence, 
to adopt such laws as might be adapted to 
the new state of things, impart stability to 
his government, and promote the general 
welfare. On presenting this recommenda- 
tion, they engaged to furnish such counsel 

on the several points which should call for 

their attention, as their acquaintance with 

the Scriptures, and the laws of Britain and 

other civilized nations, might enable them 

to impart. This proposal was by no means 

agreeable to Pomare; who, having been 

accustomed to the exercise of arbitrary 

power, and to be himself at the head of 

every thing, was unwilling to hazard his 

authority by a convention of the chiefs, In 

his answer to the Missionaries, he had, 

however, signified his wish to receive from 

them whatever information they might be — 
able to give him, on the subject of new 

laws and regulations; and it appears 

that his subsequent conduct towards the 

Missionaries had been, in no degree, less 

friendly since they had ventured to make 

this unwelcome proposition. 


On this last point it is said— 


Since the termination of the war, i0 
1815, which fully restored Pomare to the 
sovereigniy, the attention of the people 
has been forcibly attracted and variously 
occupied, by the interesting changes 
and new avocations which have been 
consequent on the fall of their idola- 
try and the subsequent introduction ° 
Christianity: but, when the novelty ° 
these changes has passed away, wher 
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the Natives shall be generally instructed, 
when their new Customs are become fami- 
jiar, and their political and civil regulations 
adapted to the new order of things, a sys- 
tem of regular industry will be absolutely 
indispensable to the preservation of their 
religivus and moral habits. Wih this 
view, the London Missionary Society sent 
out Mr. Joho Gyles, in the summer of 
1817, on the recommendation of the Rev. 
Samuel Marsden. Mr. Gyles is to devote 
himself to the instruction of the Natives in 
the cultivation of the sugar-cane, and other 
indigenous plants of the islands, with the 
cotton and coffee trees. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


From the Third Report of the American 
Bible Society, we learn that the Society now 
possesses eight sets of stereotype plates for 
the whole Bible, and two sets for the New 
Testament. 


There have been printed for the Society, 
during the last year, 47,320 copies of the 
Bible, and 24,000 copies of the New ‘es- 
tament; which, together with the 29,500 
copies of the Bible printed in the two for- 
mer years, make a total of 100,820. These 
are exclusive of an edition of 2000 copies, 
by this time printed from the plates sent to 
Lexington; and also of the Bibles in Gae- 
lic, German, Welsh, and French, mention- 
ed in the last Report, as amounting to 
2450, and which have been sufficient to 
meet the demand for the Scriptures in these 
languages until the present time—the 
whole making a total of 105,270 Bibles and 
Testaments, either obtained for circulation 
by the American*Bible Society, or issued 
from its presses duing the first three years 
of its existence. 


The present printing establishment is 
sufficiently extensive to furnish an average 
amount of 100,000 Bibles and Testaments 
annually. 


The printing of the Scriptures in the In- 
dian languages has been prosecuted, as far 
as circumstances have permitted, One 
thousand copies of the Gospel of St. John 
have been printed in the Mohawk language ; 
and the same number of copies of the Epis- 
tles of St. John, in the Delaware. ‘The 
Board wait for nothing but approved ver- 
sions of the Scriptures in these languages, 
In order to go on, and furnish the whole or 
the greater part of the Bible to the Indians 
in their native dialects: and, as the object 
has of late excited much interest in the 
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minds of some who are able to render effi- 
cient aid, there is a prospect that it may 
soon be accomplished. 


CLERGY ADDRESS TO THE ARCHBI- 
SHOP OF TUAM. 


It is with peculiar pleasure that we in- 
sert a part ofan Address recently present- 
ed from the Clergy of the diocese of Elphin 
to their late Bishop, on his translation to 
the Archbishopric of Tuam, together with 
his Grace’s truly Christian Reply. It au- 
gurs well for the sister island, when such 
an endearing relation is seen to exist be- 
tween her prelates and their clergy, and 
when sentiments so truly apostolic are thus 
publicly avowed by such a man as the 
Archbishop of Tuam. After mentioning 
several of his Grace’s plans for the benefit 
of his diocese, the Address proceeds as fol- 
lows :—** But, more particularly, observing 
the ardent desire always evinced by your 
Grace, to promote the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, we hail,with 
unfeigned pleasure, your Grace’s translation 
to the Archbishopric of Tuam, hoping and 
praying as we do, that thereby, as an in. 
strument in the hand of Providence, your 
Grace will more extensively become the 
blessed means of diffusing and maintaining 
Gospel Truth. From our knowledge of 
your Grace, we are fully persuaded that the 
awful responsibility of your high station is 
deeply felt by you, and, as springing from 
that feeling, we anticipate,that us yourGrace 
is amongst the foremost in temporal rank 
and distinction ; so also will you seek to be 
amongst the foremost in that spiritual dis- 
tinction * which the world can neither give 
nor take away;’ and that looking unto 
Him who is able to give the increase, your 
Grace’s exertions will ever be devoted to 
promote true religion on earth, and to up- 
hold every institution in aid thereof, and 
connected therewith.” 


To the above Address his Grace was 
pleased to give the following Answer. 


‘¢Elphin House, Nov. 23, 1819. 


«* My Rev. Friends—After a residence 
of above nine years in the diocese of EI- 
phin, and much of that time in intimate and 
close intercourse with many of you, it is 
with no small satisfaction that now, upon 
my translation to the Archbishopric of Tu- 
am, | am favoured by you with such a tes- 
timony of your approbation, as the Address 
which has this day been presented to me, 
If, by the influence of God’s grace, I have 
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been made the humble instrument of pro- 
viding, in any way, for the benefit of the 
diocese of Elpbin, and of its clergy—ifit has 
been mercifully put into my heart, to use 
the ample means provided by the legisla- 
ture for procuring glebe lands, and erecting 


plebe houses for their residence—if 1 have 
tuken my share with you im setting on foot 
a subscription for the maintenance of our 
widows, and, in co-operation with you, af- 
forded my tumble aid in promoting schools 
tor the instruction of the poor mn the Scrip- 
tures—and if I have been enabled to pro- 
vide for the spiritual wants of the Protes- 
tant population, by erecting churches in 
retired parts of the diocese, and affording it 
the blessings 6f a Gospel Ministry—after 
all, ‘1 am but an unprofitable servant, I 
have done only that which was my duty to 
do” Be assured, that while the Lord is 
pleased tospare me, and bestow upon me 
health and strength, 1 will (humbly praying 
for his blessing and assistance, without 
which [| can do nothing,) unceasingly en- 
ceavour to merit and support the favoura- 
ble opinion entertained by you of my con- 
dact—by taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity of promoiing the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ—by exerting 
myself in the cause of true religion upon 
the earth, and by upholding, by my influ- 
ence, by my patronage, and by my persona] 
countenance, every institution in aid there- 
of. Were I to express ail that I feel upon 
this occasion, I should write a volume—but 
you will bear with me a little Jonger, while 
I ofier my grateful thanks to you for having, . 
under Providence, introduced into my late 
diocese, that most valuable institution, 
‘The Monthly Clerical Association ;’—an 
instilution, the progressive good effects of 
which | have observed among yourselves, 
and have thankfully experienced myself;— 
an institution which has dispelled jealou- 
sies and prejudices, and connected and ce- 
mentedChristian love and charity.in persons 
of discordant opinions upon some points ; 
—-an institution which, though only io in- 
fancy, has already proved so great a bless. 
ing to the diocese of Eiphin;—an institu. 
tion which € would rejoice to see extended 
over the whole empire, and which 1 trust 
(under its present constitution and conduct) 
will entirely ineet with my successor’s ap- 
nrobation.— And now, my dear and reverend 
friends, fareweil. 1 joyfully look forward 


to frequent personal, as well as epistolary 
communication, with many of you—that ¢ I 
may be comforted together with vou, by 
the mutual faith both of you and me? And 
iy my visits to my dincese of Ardagh, which 
will take me into vour neighbourhood, 1 
embrace every opportunity of meeting 
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you. May the grace of the Lord es 

Christ, and the love of God, and the = 
munion of the Huly Ghost, be with you all 
Amen. * Power, Tuam, &c.” 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


A considerable number of Missionaries 
and others being about to proceed to ya. 
rious stations, a special general meeting of 
the Society was called on the occasion, on 
Friday, the 19th of November, 


Preparatory to the meeting, a sermon 
was preached before the Society, at St, 
Bride’s Church, by the Rev. William 
Marsh, M.A. Vicar of St. Peter’s, Colches. 
ter, from 2 Tim. i. 7. .Mr. Marsh particu. 
larly dwelt upon the holy courage, affec. 
tionate spirit, and sound mind,which should 
mark the Christian Missionary ; and which 
he viewed as qualifications graciously im- 
parted from God himself, and to be exer. 
cised in a constant dependence on Him, 


At the subsequent public meeting the 
Instructions of the Committee were ad- 
dressed to the Missionaries by the Secreta- 
ry. The following is a list of their names 
and destinations. 


Calcutta and North-India Mission :—Reyv. 
Thomas Morris, Mrs. Morris, Rev. Bene- 
dict La Roche, Rev. John Perowne, Mrs. 
Perowne, Mr. Thomas Brown. 


Madras and South-India Mission :~-Rey. 
R. Keuey, Mrs. Kenney, Rev. James 
Ridsdale. 


_ Ceylon Mission :~-Rev. Thomas Brown- 
Ing. 


Australasia Mission :—Mr, John Cowell, 
Mrs. Cowell, Mayree (New Zealander.) 


West-African Mission :—Rev. W. B. 
Jehason, Mr James Lusk, Mrs. Lisk, Mr. 
Robert Beckley, Mrs. Beckley, three 
Schoolmistresses. 

The Rev, T. R. Garnsey, appointed First 
Chaplam of Sierra Leone, and Mr;. Garn- 
sey, were also present; with Mr 5am. 
Flood, about to be ordained to the Second 
Chaplaincy of the C lovy. They wil giad- 
ly render every assistance in their power 
the Society’s Mission. 


The Rev. Thomas T. Biddulph delivered 
an Address to the Missionaries on various 
blessings which it was his earnest desire and 
prayer that they might receive :—** perso” 
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al safety—clear discoveries of the Gospel— 
the clothing of humility—a rich in-dwelling 
of the word of Christ—the spirit of prayer— 
invincible constancy——the possession of their 
souls in patience—the meekness and gen- 
leness of Christ—the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace—deliverance from the 


fear of death, and from all inordinate love. 


of life.” 


The Hon. and Rev. Gerard T. Noel fol- 
lowed Mr. Biddulph, in a short but very 
feeling Address of encouragement and ex- 
hurtauon to the Missionaries and to the 


Society. 


Several of the Missionaries replied to the 
Address; and Mr. Johnson gave an affect- 
ing relation of the religious blessings which 
are widely extending to the liberated cap- 
tives at Sierra Leone. . 


Nocollection was made at the church ; 
but the sum «of 99/2, 11s. 8d. was contributed 
afler the Meeting. ; 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE GOSPEL. 


We mentioned, in our Numbers for May 
and June, the last annual sermon before 
the Society, preached by the Hon. and 
Right Rev. the Bishop of Gloucester. We 
now proceed to redeem our pledge by a 
few extracts from this very interesting and 
useful discourse, 


The following is one of the leading pas- 
sages — 


“ Leaving to benevolent speculation the 
uncovenanted mercies of God, we return to 
ihe far surer ground of the covenant direct- 
ly revealed, and to the word of Him who 
cannot err. 


“The text, after all, remains our safest 
ruide on this momentous subject ; and from 
it we may derive the strongest foundation 
lor our arguments, and the liveliest incen- 
lve for our exhortations to promote the 
propagation of the Gospel. It might well 
o¢ the preamble of our charter, the stimu- 
lisof our missionaries, the inscription on 
their banners in their march, and their clos- 
g hymn of praise in the consummation of 
their labours: * There is none other name 
under heaven, given among men, (besides 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth,) 
whereby we must be saved.’ 


“We will consider, first, What it is to 
*€ saved by the name of Christ: secondly, 
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In what way, and in what regions, our So- 
ciety is calculated and (it might seem pro- 
videntially) directed, at this time particu- 
larly, to spread this saving kuowledge: and 
we will conclude with urging the motives 
and encouragements to this great work, as 
suggested by the text. 


“First, What is it to be saved by the 
name of Christ? It is not merely an exter- 
nal privilege—incorporation into a visible 
church—participation of ordinances—pro- 
fession of faith, and worship of the lips. 
Thousands thus ‘surname themselves by 
the name of Christ,’ who shew by their 
lives, and will discover by their doom, that 
they are not known by Him, that their 
names are not written in his book of life. 


“Tt is not merely an assent of the under- 
standing to a barren system of doctrines : 
such knowledge may ¢ puff up,’ but cannot 
save: § Though we should understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge, and have not 
charity, (that is, the love of God and man,) 
we are nothing,’ 


“It is not a temporary impulse of as- 
surance, nor a series of feelings, indepen- 
.ent of any effect upon the conduct. They 
may generaily be the product of a weak 
head and a warm heart, and are of them- 
selves neither the means nor the evidence 
ofan interest in the Redeemer, of union 
and communication with Jesus Christ. No, 
truly: Were salvation, by the name of Je- 
sus, to be thus obtained, or were its posses- 
sion to be evidenced by any such tests, the 
propagation of the Gospel, and the conver- 
sion of the world, would be a work of no 
mighty difficulty. Nations, under circum- 
stances favourable to the diffusion of such 
knowledge, might almost be ‘ born in one 
day.’ 


“ The Jesuits in Paraguay, in China, in 
the peninsula of India, adopted, in a great 
measure, the former of these views. The 
converts thronged their houses of prayer 
water scarce sufficed for their baptisms ; 
and the name of Christ soon passed from 
mouth to mouth, amid myriads of native 
disciples. But the glory of man, not of God, 
was the chief oject—was chiefly promoted, 
and we have too much reason to fear, that®* 





“* The Jesuit Ji. ph Acosta asserted, 
that among thousands of Indians, who are 
said to be converted, there is scarcely one 
to be met with who knows any thing about 
Christ. Vide note to the Bishop of Salis 


7? 


bury’s Sermon for 1793. 
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few, who were thus taught ‘to name the 
name of «hrist, departed from their iniqui- 
tics,” few gained any thing by their nominal 
change trom their idols to Jesus Christ, be- 
sides a somewhat higher degree of religious 
talent to be abused, and a greater depth of 
condemnation. 


* «6 The late account of the whole mass 
of Roman Catholic converts in India, by 
one whom the interests of bis church would 
have tempted to conceal the truth, but 
whose knowledge and integrity compelled 
him to confess it, affords an awful proof of 
the effect of :gnorance or wilful mistake in 
the nature of that salvation, which the dif- 
fusion of the name of Christ is intended. to 
confer. 


‘* Far different, then, from all these con- 
tracted debasing views is the real nature of 
that salvation. It is an inward work, 
wrought indeed, as far as man is concerned, 
bv ou'ward means, by the preaching of the 
Word, and the administration of the Sacra- 
ments—and producing outward visible 
fruits in the conduct, but still it is an inter- 
nal operation of the Holy Spirit upon the 
hidden man of the heart. 


“ Ttisa change from darkness tolkght, 
from self-ignorance and self-satisfaction to 
self-knowledge and selt-condemnation, from 
self-dependence to conviction of utter weak- 
ness. Itis a change from low or gross 
conceptions of the Deity, his attributes, 
aud his laws, to a fuil comprehension, as 
far as he has thought fit to reveal himself, 
of the omnipotent, omnipresent, omniscient, 
all holy, all wise, and all gracious Jeho- 
vah, and of his laws, ‘ holy, just, and good’ 
ft is achange from total despair or reck- 
less indifference as to pardon, obedience, 
and happiness in a future state, or from 
dependence upon the most absurd and pain- 





“** The abbé Dubois, in his letter to 
Archdeacon Barnes, daied Mysore Coun- 
iry, 15th December, 1815; amidst a varie- 
ty of particulars respecting the miserable 
declensions and depravity of the Hindoo 
Christians of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion, he makes this appalling and decisive 
statement: ‘ In fact, for a period of nearly 
twenty-five years, during which I have con- 
versed familiarly with them, and lived 
among them as thea spiritual guide, I 
should not dare to affirm that I have found 
any wherea sincere and undisguised Chris- 
tian among the Indians. ” 
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ful methods of obtaining these objet, to 

| Cceptance of alj 
those unspeakable gifts so exactly suited] 
so completely sufficient, which Christ “re 
wrought out for us, and freely offers to 1 
—atonement through his blood, ever ready 
for past sin—grace by his Spirit, ever ready 
for present infirmity—and perfect righ 
teousness to supply the place of conscious 
demerit at the great decisive day. Itis a 
change, lastly, to newness of life in thougly 
word, and deed, springing from these new 
principles, ‘as good fruit from a good tree? 
It is achange from earthly and eternal to 
high and heavenly views—from impure to 
pure—from malice,envy,and revenge,to for- 
giveness, contentment, and brotherly.kind. 
ness—from the love of self and of the world 
to the love of God, and of Man for God’s 
sake—even to the love of Christ, that prime 
constraining motive to ‘all that is honest 
just, lovely, and of good report.’ It is such a 
change, begun here through the word and 
ministers of Christ, under the preventing co. 
operating influence of the Holy Spirit, con. 
tinued and advanced by the same means 
through life, and secured and perfected 
after death to alleternity. This it is to be 
saved by the name of Christ—by Him 
whose name is the Mighty God—by Him, 
whose name is Love.” 


The picture which his Lordship presents 
from the works of the Abbé Dubvsis, Mr, 
Ward, and more especially from the admi- 
rable observations of Mr. Grant, of the 
Hindoo character, is painful and affecting, 
and well justifies the urgency with which 
his Lordship presses the duty of communi- 


cating Cliristian knowledge to them. We 
have so often entered on this ground, that, | 
we shall not make any extracts from this 
part of the discourse, and shall content | 
ourselves with the foll wing passages, rela- | 
tive to the qualifications of the Society, aud | 


the scene of their projected labours. 


“« Her chief qualification is her close con- 
nexion with the established religion of these 
realms. Hence we seek for the standard of 
her doctrines, the criterion of her religious 
sentiments and feelings, the touchstone of 
her spirit, and the gage of ber zeal in ihe 
Articles, Liturgy, and Homilies of the 
Church of England. Hence we hope to see 
her missionaries men of faith and meno 
prayer—men of love, and men of judgment 
—duly qualified ‘ messengers, watchmen, 
and stewards of our Lord,’ sent forth 
‘to seek for his sheep that are disperse: 
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abroad, and fur his children, who are in 
the midst of this naughty world, that they 
may be saved through Christ for ever,’— 
Hence, we entertain a strong persuasion 
that through her salvation by the name of 
Christ, will be proclaimed in its rigit, full, 
and spiritual sense, ‘bis saving licalth 
among all nations’ Hence, we humbly 
trust in God, that through her instrumen- 
tality that name, which is the rock upon 
which our church is buiit, aud which 1s the 
seal and passport to ali her prayers, may 
be made known and precious,—the pillar 
of fire, and the corner stone of salvation to 
multitudes, who yet * walk in darkness and 
inthe shadow of death.’ 


“To our Society, thus qualified, what 
isthe scene now opening? India, from the 
Indus to the Ganges—from Cape Comorin 
to the mountains of ° Himalya—tfndia, 
which, inclading the island of Ceyion, 
contains above 80,000,000 souls—subject 
to the sway, or acknowledging the para- 
mount influence of Great Britain—Bre- 
thren, as subjects of the same eartiily king, 
but strangers to the ties of Christuan beo- 
therhood,* :dolaters or worshippers of the 
false prophet, and therefore ignorant, as 
far as any beneficial knowledge is con. 
cerned, of that name by which alone they 
must be saved, : 


“In less than a century this mighty 


power has grown up from the precincts of 


an inconsiderable factory to an extent which 
surpasses, at least in population, the most 
powerful empires of Europe. 

“ Arms, policy, and commerce, long oc- 
cupied the cares of all, who directed the 
energies of this growing state. As we 
spread our dominion over the bodies of 
men, the god of captive India, the prince 
of this world, seemed to invade, subdue, 
and rule our own hearts. The nominally 
Christian conqueror, and the conquered 
idolater too, often differed little but in 
name. Careless of our own, we bad no 


eee 


“*The 8 or 900,000 native Christians, 
who are said to exist in the peninsula of 
India, and the island of Ceylon, must be 
considered as an exception to this general 
statement, but their number bears but an 
insignificant proportion to the whole, and 
their moral and religious state, affords tou 
‘commonly but a faint distinction between 
them and their unbelieving countrymen.” 
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care for the souls of our subjects. A few 
bright examples of a conirary feeling—the 
almost solitary efforts of a few ministers 
sent forth from time to time by @ society, 
contemporary and congenial with our own, 
served but as foils to exhibit in more glar- 
ing colours the criminal neglect, the infi- 
del indifference, which generally prevailed. 
In process of time, the high morai feelings 
of the mother country, her ardent love of 
liberty, and her quick sympathies with the 
victims of oppression, were strongly ex- 
cited in behalf of her subjects in this dis- 
tant clime. The whole system of govern- 
ment underwent a salutary change; the 
selfish fcelings, which seemed to possess 
many public characters, and even private 
individuals in their Indian sojourn, receiv- 
eda severe and effectual check; the na- 
tives were admitted to such privileges of 
the British constitution as suited their con- 
ditteon They were favoured in many points 
with the grant of our own wise and equal 
laws, and the fair administration of jus- 
tice But alas! that boon was still with- 
held, or suffered at least to be communicat- 
ed ina measure far too contracted to make 
any general impression ; that boon, which 
could alone sanctify all the rest, give them 
their full beneficial influence, and cause the 
millions of British India to feel indeed a 
fellowship with their sovereigns. 


* At length the last barrier, of worse 
than infidel oppression, is broken down ; 
the legislature sanctions free communica- 
tion of Christian instruction, and establish- 
es what was pre-eminenily calculated to 
convey it through the safest and most 
wholesome channels, and to direct its dis- 
tribution in the wisest and most profitable 
manner—a regular form of church go- 
vernment for the European residents, and 
surely by anticipation for the whole com- 
munity of native converts.” 


HIBERNIAN SOCIETY. 


A very interesting Report has been made 
to this Society by Mr. Robert Steven, who 
lately undertock a journey to Ireland, in 
order, by personal inspection, to ascertain 
the actual state of the Society’s Schools, 
and otherwise to further the exertions of 
the parent institution. We shall collect 
some particulars for insertion in our Apes 
pendix. 





* 3 ? . . ° . 
»” The great importance of the Public Affairs of the month has rendered it necessary to 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


FOREIGN. 


THe foreign affairs of the last month are 
so few and uninteresting, as to require only 
a brief notice. 

The French chambers opened on .the 
29h November. The King’s speech rep- 
resents the revenue and internal condition 
of the country as highly satisfactory. But 
party-spirit still runs high. ** Opinions,” 
remark the peers in their address in answer 
to the speech, “which have overthrown 
empires, are reviving, and menace instttu- 
tions which serve as a rampart to the 
throne and to the people. Objects the 
most sacred, persons the most august, are 
not sheltered from these rash attacks. [t 
is time to repress excesses of these 
factious individuals.” 


the 


In the chamber of deputies, the Abbé 
Gregoire has been excluided by a large ma- 
jority. as is alleged on account of his share 
in the fate of Louis XVI. The ostensible 
reason was of a technical kind, relating to 
some irregularity in tis election; but the 
real feelings of the ceputies, and their 
personal dislike of the individual, were 
avowed with no little vehemence and tu- 
multon the occasion. And yet M Gre- 
goire had no part whatever in the death of 
that monarch. He proposed, it is true, the 
abolition of royalty ; and, on various occa- 
sions, used very unmeasured and unwar- 
rantable language, because he used the 
language of the d:y But he was not pre. 
sent in the assembly when the king was 
tried and condemned. He was thenona 
mission at a considerable distance. He 
wrote a letter, indeed, to the president, ex- 
pressing his clear opinion of the king’s 
guilt, but yet condemning him not to die, 
but to /iwe. He was decidedly adverse to 
inflicting upon him the punishment of death, 
It is worth inquiring how it has happened 
that, under these circums'ances, and with 
$0 many around him, stained by still deep- 
er shades of criminality, M Gregoire 
sliould have become so generally obnoxious 
as to be rejected with indignation, and al- 
most with abhorrence, from the chamber 
of deputies. To us the fact appears not 
difficult of explanation, I» the first piace, 
Gregoire stood forward singly in the de- 
fence of Christianity, when proscribed by 
the almost unanimcus voice of his revolu- 
tionary associates. His zeal in this hated 


cause roused the contempt and hatred of 
may even of bis own political party.—Jn 
the next place, he had been an active, and 
we may say leading, member in the Socie. 
ty of Les Amis des Noirs ; and, even dur- 
ing the iron reign of Bonaparte, he ceased 
not to lift his voice with courage and ener- 
fy against the slave trade, and against that 
frightful system of colomal bondage which 
Bonaparte sought to restore in St. Domin. 
go. He stood long single in this cause al. 
so. He became, therefore, the mark for 
all the arrows of detraction and calumny 
which the ex-colons (a most powerfuland 
numerous body,) the slave traders of Ha- 
vre, Bourdeaux, and Nantz, and all their 
adherents could direct. against him.—But 
more thau all this, since the restoration of 
Loms XVIII. he has exerted himself with 
extraordinary ability, perseverance, and 
effect, in opening the eyes of his country. 
men to the dangers likely to arise from the 
re-establishment of the Jesuits, and from 
the insidious pretensions of the court of 
Rome to interfere in the affairs of the Gal. 
lican Church. He has become, therefore, 
on this account, particularly obnoxious to 
the bigotted adherents of the Papacy, and 
above all tu that active, insinuating, rest- 
less, and unprincipled body the Jesuits, who 
have spared no pains to blacken his charac- 
ter, and to confirm and increase the preju- 
dices that had been excited against him m 
other grounds. Had he left the slave tra- 
ders and Jesuits in peace, we believe that 
M. Gregoire might have very quietly taken 
his seat asa legislator. But the friends of 
the pope’s power and pretensions, and the 
friends also of slavery and the slave trade, 
dreaded the presence of so powerful and 
so fearless an antagonist in the chamber of 
deputies. The periodical work which ex- 
presses his sentiments on religious and ec- 
clesiastical subjects had already done. so 
much to defeat the machinations of the 
court of Rome and its satellites the Je- 
suits, and to prevent the revival in France 
of the more gross corruptions of Popery, 
and had so boldly asserted the right of all 
the members of the Catholic Church to the 
use of the holy Scripiures, that the utmost 
alarm and consternation were naturally 
enough created by his election, and the ut- 
most efforts were therefore made to nullify 
it. ‘Lhose efforts, as might be expected, 
have proved successful. Whether the de- 
cision to which they have led be right, We 
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will not presume to determine. Thus 
much, however, we feel ourselves bound in 
common justice and charity to say in be- 
half of one who, whatever may have been 
his errors, has, on many grounds, desersed 
well of his fellow-men, but who seems at 
nresent to be abandoned by all the world.* 


DOMESTIC. 


Our internal politics demand a more ex- 
tended notice. Indeed, the parliamentary 
proceedings of the last month rank among 
the most important that have for many 
years engrossed the public attention. The 
most momentous part of these proceedings 
relates to the various bills introduced by 
his Majesty’s ministers with a view to the 
suppression of the evils which have threa- 
tened the peace aid security of the realm. 
These bills have gone through their different 
stages,supported by large majorities in both 
houses, and now forma part of the law of 
the land. It is, however, but justice to the 
legislature to add, that notwithstanding 
the urgency of the occasion, and the des- 
patch with which these measures have 
passed through parliament, they have un- 
dergone the most rigorous investigation, 
and have led to numerous and long-pro- 
tracted debates, which elicited much im- 
portant information, and produced a varie- 
ty of very material modifications in the 
bills as at first proposed. 


The measures which have been adopted, 
are indeed necessarily of a restrictive na- 
ture (and we most deeply regret that re- 
striction should be necessary ;) but, gene- 
rally speaking, they do not appear to us to 
be stronger than is requisite to meet the 
exivency of the case. 


1, The first act we shall notice is that 
passed to prevent seditious meetings. Of 





* The periodical work to which we have 
alluded above, is entitled “La Cronique 
Religieuse,” and may be had of Treuttell 
and Wurtz, 30, Soho Square __ It deserves 
the particular attention of the Christian 
world at the present moment, being per- 
haps the first public attempt, since the 
days of Erasmus, by members of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, to expose the er- 
rors and corruptions of their own body. 
The conductors of this work appear to be 
‘hemselves Jansenists in principle. 
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the necessity of such an enactment, we 
have already strongly expressed our opi- 
nion ; and we trust that the present mea. 
sure willb: found effectual to its end = It 
is specially directed against that mischie- 
vous innovation of our own day, the as- 
sembluge of immense multnudes in the 
open air under pretence of deliberating 
political grievances, but in reality for the 
purpose of promoting discontent and dis- 
affection, and of ultimately overthrowing 
the constitution, and annihilating the ex- 
isting rights of property. It leaves wholly 
untouched, indeed it authorizes, all county 
meetings called by the lord lieutenant, or 
custos, or sheriff; all meetings called by 
five justices of the peace, or by the ma- 
jor part of the grand jury; or in towns, by 
the mayor or other head officer ; all meet- 
ings of wards called by the alderman, &c. ; 
and all meetings in houses or buildings. 
With these large exceptions, it prohibits 
the holding of public meetings in larger 
numbers than fifty, on the pretext of de- 
liberating on any grievance or matter in 
church or state, or trade, unless in the pa- 
rish or township in) which the persons 
meeting shall usually reside; and unless 
nolice in a prescribed form be previously 
given of it to some neighbouring justice of 
peace, who may alier the time of holding 
it (within a certain number of days,) so 
as to prevent simultane-us meetings, It 
prohibits also the adjournment of such 
meetings. It further prohibits the atten- 
dance either at county, or town, or parish 
meetings of any but persons usually resi- 
dent there, with the exception of justices 
of the peace, sherifis, constables, and per- 
sons appointed to assist them, and the 
members of parliament for the place.— 
Persons attending contrary to tiis provi- 
sion (itinerant orators are here chiefly aim 

ed at) may be seized by any one lawfully 
attending, and are liable to fine and impri- 
sonment. Justices are authorized to com. 
mand, by proclamation in the king’s name, 
such persons immediately to quit the meet- 
ing; and in case of refusal, persisted in 
for a quarter of an hour after such procla- 
mation, the meeting shall become an un- 
lawful assembly, and persons not quitting, 
within half an hour after another proclama. 
tion shall have been made, shall, on being 
lawfully convicted, be adjudged guilty of 
felony. Persons proposing to alter laws, 
except by king, lords, and commons, or 
inciting to hatred and contemptof his Ma 

jesty’s government, may be taken into cus- 
todv; andif the doing so shall be resisted | 
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the meeting may, after proclamation made, 
be dispersed; persons obstructing being 
adjudged felons. All persons are proh:bit- 
ed from attending such meetings armed, 
or with flags, banners, or ensigns, display- 
ing any device, badge, or emblem, or with 
military or other music, or in military ar- 
ray or order, on pain of being punished as 
misdemeanants. The act is to remain in 
force for five years.—To this measure, al- 
though it has been conplained of as a grie- 
vous violation of the liberty of the subject, 
we can perceive no valid objection. It 
leaves the right of meeting for any dona 
fide purpose of petition or remonstrance tn 
its undiminished integrity. Not one of 
those meetings wou'd be prevented by it, 
which have formerly exercised so salutary 
an influence on the deliberations of parlia- 
ment. The petitions against the Slave 
Trade and in favour of Christianity in In- 
dia, petitions hitherto unequalled both in 
number and effect, were all procured by 
means which are still legal. Tumultuary 
meetings, with their itinerant demagogues, 
indeed, are proscribed ; but every necessa- 
ry facility is still afforded for collecting to- 
gether the vicinage, in order to convey to 
the throne, or to the legislature, the com- 
plaints, petitions, or remonstrances of the 
community, And as for the object of de- 
liberation, it is surely more effectually se- 
cured by small than by large assemblages, 
‘'o talk of deliberation or sober discussion 
in meetings of twenty or thirty thousand 
persons, is altogether ridiculous. Such 
meetings can serve no good end, and they 
may lead to great evil: they ought there- 
fore to be wholly suppressed, unless when 
summoned by the constituted authorities 
of the district. In short, although this act 
be called a measure of resiriction and co. 
ercion, we are disposed to regard it rather 
as a2 measure of protection. It secures the 
due exercise of an important right, and 
only prevents its perversion and abuse.— 
None but the turbulent and disaffected can 
find it to be an abridgment of their liberty, 
ora restraint on their conduct. And we 
believe, when the heat of party discussion 
shall have had time to subside, that few 
even of the parliamentary opposers of the 
measure will,in their hearts, regard it as 
unseasonable or unduly severe.—It was 
with particular satisfaction we remarked, 
during the debates on this subject, that 
both sides of the house concurred in repro- 
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bating as well the species of Meetings 
which the bill aimed to suppress, as the 
tone of the harangues usually delivered by 
the iunerating oraiors, and the tenor of 7 
resolutions wiuch were ad pred on their 
suy gestion. They only differed as to the 
mode of suppressing this nuisance; the 
Opposition concetwing that new enactments 
were unnecessary, While ministers aod their 
friends regarded the previously existing 
laws as wholly inadequate to meet the pre 
sent exigency. 


the 


2. Another act has been passed for the 
purpose of preventing clandestine and un- 
lawful drilling and training, which awards 
imprisonment for not more than two years, 
or transportation for not more than seven 
years, to the parties concerned, according 
to their offences ; and empowers tmagis- 
trates and peace officers to disperse and ar- 
rest them. This measure was so obvious- 
ly reasunable and necessary, that it passed 
the ordeal of parliament without difficulty, 
indeed with the almost unanimous concur. 
rence of both houses. 


3. A third act authorises justices of the 
peace to issue warrants to search for, and 
to seize and detain, arms and weapons, 
upon oath being made by one or more cre- 
dible witnesses that they are kept for dan- 
gerous purposes; and to this end, consta- 
bles, if refused admission ,may enter houses 
by force, by day or by night. The princi- 
ple of this bill met with considerable op- 
position, on the ground of its being a vio- 
lation of those sacred and imprescriptible 
rights which render every Englishman’s 
house his castle. And the clause which 
gives permission to conduct the search by 
night gave rise to long and animated dis- 
cussion. It was, however, carried by 
large majorities, on the ground that the 
danger was notoriously urgent, and that, 
in various periods of our history, it had 
been found necessary to resort to similar 
measures of prevention: every man was 
entitled to have arms for his own defence, 
but what /ega/ purpese could any one have 
to answer by having pikes or pike-heads in 
his house ? Still, however, there is a harsh- 
ness in the expedient of nocturnal domici- 
liary visits, so revolting to the general teel- 
ing, that we cannot but hope it will never 
be resorted to in practice without the clea- 
rest evidence and the most commanding 
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necessity.—An appeal for the restitution of 
arms may be made to the Quarter Ses- 
sions. Persons found carrying arms under 
suspicious circumstances may be heid to 
bail. The act is local, and only for three 
years. Il extends at present to the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and the counties of 
Lancaster, Chester, Stafford, Derby, Lei- 
cester, Nottingham, Cumberland, North- 
ymbecla:d, Durham, Kentrew, ard La 

nark ; but it may be exteuded, on the rep- 
resentation of the magistracy, by royal 
proclamation, declaring other places to be 
disturbed ; or it may be restricted by the 
King in Council We are relieved from 
mest of the apprehensions we might other- 
wise entertain of the abuses which might 
be practised under this act, by adverting to 
the freedom of public and parliamentary 
discussion in this country, which cannot 
fail to operate not only in the way of de- 
tection, but most powerfully in the way of 
check. 


4, The object of a fourth act, is to take 
away the much abused power of traversing 
in cases of misdemeanour ; and to compel 
the defendant or traverser, unless be can 
shew sufficient cause to the contrary, to 
plead within twenty days after being com- 
mitted or held to bail. It seems inconsis- 
tent tbat, in cases of treason, murder, or 
felony, no procrastination is allowed to take 
place, while, in baslable offences, the de- 
fendant may put off his trial till, perhaps, 
witnesses are dead or dispersed, facts are 
forgotien, and a clamour possibly exciied 
in bis favour:—and what is still worse, as 
in some late trials for libel we have had to 
lament, the party may go on for many 
months repeating his offence, and filling 
his purse with the wages of his iniquity ; 
the very circumstance of his proclaimed 
guill increasing his gains.— We were pleas- 
ed to find two important provisions added 
to this bill, which, even in the judgment 
of opposition, more than compensate for 
any hardship it may occasionally impose 
on misdemeanants. One is, that defen. 
dants and traversers shall in all cases be 
furnished, free of expense, with copies of 
the information or indictment preferred 
against them. The intr duction of this 
humane provision does great credit to the 
lord chancellor, who proposed the bill; it 
having been often difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, for defendants in the lower ranks of 
life to defray the expense of procuring such 
copies, The other provision fixes the hi- 
‘erto indefinite period, during which an 
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information by his majesty’s attorney gene- 
ral may hang over the head of a presumed 
offender, to twelve months, The defen- 
dant may then, on giving due notice, 
oblige the attorney gereral to bring on the 
trial or to abandon it altugether. These 
important concessions afford a satisfacto- 
ry illustration of the disposition of the le- 
gislature, notwithstanding the obloquy so 
profusely poured upon it, to listen to every 
well-founded complaint, and to provide, if 
practicable, a remedy for the evil. 


5. The remaining measures of restric. 
tion which we have to netice refer to the 
press. One of these imposes the newspa- 
per duty on all pamphlets containing any 
public news, or remarks upvn public news, 
or communications upon matters of church 
or state, which shall not exceed two sheets, 
and which shall be sold fora fess sum than 
sixpence, provided they are published pe- 
riodically, and at intervals not exceeding 
twenty-six days. By this simpte regula- 
tion, such political works as Wooler’s 
Black Dwast Sherwin’s weck'y paper, 
Cobbett’s Register, &c. are subjected to 
the stamp duty, while all tracts ot a moral 
and religious kind, annua! Reports of cha- 
ritable institutions, Monthly Extracts of 
Bible or Missionary Societies, are left as 
free as ever, It was due tothe proprietors 
of those journals which pay a stamp duty, 
not to permit the weekly venders of sedi- 
tion to elude the payment ; and it may suf- 
ficiently illustrate the expediency of the 
measure to state the fact, that Cobbett’s 
Register, which had sunk greatly in its 
circulation, while, from being stamped, it 
bore the price of tenpence, suddenly 
started into a most extensive sale, when, 
discovering the possibility of eluding the 
stamp act, he published it as a per:odical 
pamphlet attw:-pence. To tis provision 
no fair objection can be made.—Another 
contained in the same act admits of more 
question. It requires from all publishers 
of political pamphlets not exceeding two 
sheets, previous security, tothe amount of 
30 2. in London, and 200/ in the country, 
to ubide the consequences of a prosecu- 
tion for any libel which they may publish. 
How far this provision will «ffect the inno- 
cent as wellas the guilty, we have no means 
of Knowing. If in practice it should be 
found to strike only at the conductors of 
the seditious and blasphemous press, it 
will scarcely be regretted by any man who 
values the sanctity of our religion, or the 
security of the state, If in its operation it 
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should extend farther, and bear with un. 
due severity on persons of a different de- 
scription, we trust, that even during the 
present session, seme farther mudification 
of the measure will be admitted. To the 
general principle of obliging the cheap pe- 
riodical press to give some pledge against 
the diffusion of moral poison throughout 
the communi’y, there seems to exist no 
more solid objection, than may be aileged 
against the regulations for leensing vint- 
ners, or for securing the health or the pro- 
perty of the community trom the effects 
of igporance and misconduct in apotheca- 
ries or solicitors. 


6. The only farther measure of restric- 
tion which we have to mention, and which 
is intended for the more effectual preven. 
tion and punishment of blasphemous and 
seditious libels, has caused more discus- 
sion, both in and cut of parliament, than 
perhaps any other of the newacts. Asthe 
bill originally stood, transportation for se- 
ven years might have been inflicted on a 
person convicied of a second offence ; but 
this, considering the necessarily undefined, 
and perhaps undefinable, nature of a libel, 
and the responsibility incurred by booksel- 
lers and publishers for works which they 
cannot possibly read themselves, seemed 
far too severe a punisliment, and has there- 
fore been changed into fine and imprison- 
ment, at the discretion of the court, or 
banishment for such term of years as the 
court shall order. Even this punishment, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
particularly the lability of respectabie 
booksellers to become innocently obnoxious 
to the penalties of the law, may still, per- 
haps, be regarded as too severe. We do 
not think, however, that there is much rea- 
son to apprehend a very oppressive use, by 
our courts of justice, of the discretion en- 
trusted to them by this act; and it must 
be admitted, that since the abolition of the 
pillory, the punishment of libel has been 
much less severe than formerly, perhaps 
scarcely adequate to restrain an offence, to 


which, in ignoble minds, the prospect of 


gain from pandering tothe bad passions of 
the multitude supplies so powerful a temp- 
tation.—In all cases of conviction for com- 
posing, printing, or publishing any blasphe- 
mous or seditious libel. the court may or- 
der the seizure, carrying away, and detain. 
ing in safe custody, of all copies of the 
libels which shall be in the possession of 
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the convicted person, or of any other per- 
son for his use; which, however, are to be 
returned, free of expense, in case the 
judgment should be arrested or reversed 
This we cannot but regard asa mos: whole. 
some and efficacious provision, as it rep. 
ders it impossible in future to vend any 
copies of works which the verdict of a 
jury has pronounced to be blasphemous op 
— we wish obscene had been ad. 
ded, 


We have now given an account of tlie 
whole series of resirictive measures which 
parliament has adopted, with a view to re- 
press the growing spirit of irreligion and 
rebellion among us ; and, after the fullest 
consideration we have been able to bestow 
on the subject, we feel a settled conviction 
of their general wisdom and expediency, 
We would not undertake to defend each 
separate clause in the various complicated 
enactments which have been framed to 
meet the present exigency; but, viewing 
them in the gross, we are disposed to con. 
gratulate the country on their adoption, 
We seem to hold our religious and civil 
privileges by a firmer tenure, and, strange 
as the language may sound in the ears of 
some, to breathe a freer air than we have 
done for some time past. And we believe 
that this is the general feeling throughout 
the country. Even the opponents of these 
measures in parliament did not so much 
deny the expediency of some remedial pro- 
visions, as insist on the necessity of pre- 
vious inquiry, with the view of ascertain- 
ing the nature and the cause of the exist- 
ing evils, before parliament proceeded to 
legislate for them. Sufficient proof, they 
said, had not been adduced to justify the 
proposed restrictions, or to shew that the 
existing laws were not perfectly adequate, 
if vigorously executed, to repress the ac- 
knowledged enormities of the radical sys- 
tem, and to obviate the dangers which 
they admitted to menace the country. On 
this point lord Grenville and the marquis 
Wellesley brought forward the whole array 
of their splendid talents, and the whole 
weight of their wisdom and authority as 
statesmen, to vindicate the course pursued 
by government, and to repel the demand 
for previous inquiry. The notoriety of the 
danger they deemed to be a sufficient jus- 
tification for adopting the proposed mea- 
sures of defence and security ; and they 
held, and with good reason, that govern: 
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ment would be as inexcusable for neglect- 
ing to protect the loyal and peaceable part 
of the community against the designs and 
machinations of the radical reformers, as 
they would be for not employing the pro- 
per means to defend the realm against fo- 
reign aggression. Mr. Barmg also, a mem- 
ber of the opposition, gave a striking view 
of the miseries which these infatuated ra- 
dicals, by their viclence and insubordina- 
tion, were preparing for themseives, and of 
the real kindness to them and to their fa- 
milies which was involved in the restric- 
tive enactments. The commercial and 
manufacturing capital, from which they de- 
rived their support, could not be expected 
to remain exposed to the risks of lawless 
combinations or revolutionary tumult.— 
Security was its proper element: without 
this it could not thrive, nor even subsist. 
if the proceedings which had lately spread 
terror and alarm among us were not sup- 
pressed, it would soon wing its way to more 
tranquil scenes, and leave the deluded 
workmen to lament, when too late, the ir- 
reparable ruin which their folly had brought 
upon themselves. 


With respect to the licentiousness of the 
press, it was alleged, that it would not have 
crown to that height which it was admitted 
to have attained, had the government been 
as vigilant as they ought to have been, in 
prosecuting offenders of this class.— 
Against this charge, no adequate defence 
appears to us to have been made. In our 
view, the acquittal of Hone and Wooler, 
instead of inducing the law-officers of the 
crown to relax in their vigilance with re- 
spect to blasphemous and seditious publi. 
cations, should have led them to redouble 
it. Their apparent timidity, without doubt, 
encouraged offences, which increased 
gradually in audacity and enormity, until 
the very frame of society was in danger 
of dissolution. We trust that this evil 
will now be effectually obviated. 


We must, however, repeat, that in thus 
guarding against the more imminent pe- 
rils which menaced the country the legis- 
lature appear to us to have discharged only 
apart, though doubtless a very important 
part, of their high obligations. They have 
secured, as we trust, the public peace, and 
have so curbed the spirit of disloyalty as to 
allow us some respite from the revolutio- 
nary convulsion which seemed ready to 
overwhelm us. Now then is the time for 
adopting measures of a more perma- 
nent and paternal description, calculated 
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not merely to restrain the practice of evil, 
but, as far as may be, to cure it. Now is 
the time for reviewing our commercial sys- 
tem; for reforming our poor laws, that 
fruitful source of some of the must bane- 
ful evils which afflict society ;* for extend- 
ing and perfecting plans of education; for 
affording additional facilities of public.re- 
ligious instruction ; for improving our code 
of criminal laws and our system of prison 
discipline ; for regulating those nurseries 
of profligacy and disaffection, the gin shops ; 
for enforcing the more strict observance of 





* It may be asked how it happens, if the 
charge we make on the poor laws be just, 
that Renfrewshire and Lanarkshire, where 
little or no compulsory relief is afforded to 
the poor, should be still more distressed 
than Lancashire, and Cheshire, and Not- 
tinghamshire, where the poor laws are in 
full activity. The fact is, that such is the 
pernicious influence of this system, that it 
taints the health of the bedy politic, far 
beyond the line which legally limits its ope- 
ration. The manufacturers of Glasgow 
and Paisley are obviously obliged to sell 
their goods as cheap as those of their com- 
mercial rivals in Manchester, and are con- 
sequently under the necessity of lowering 
their wages to the same rate. In Man- 
chester, however, the rate of wages, when 
it proves very inadequately low, is eked out 
by the poor-rates, while in the Scotch 
towns the workmen have not the same re- 
source. The man who in Manchester re- 
ceives three or four shillings a week from 
the parish may contrive to support his own 
existence, and that of his family, on the 
additional! five, six, or seven shillings a 
week he receives from wages; whilst the 
Glasgow workman, having only these wa- 
ges, is placed comparatively in a starving 
condition. The English poor laws, there- 
fore, do most deeply affect his comfort.— 
We are here led to revert to our former 
proposition, that in no case should wages 
and parish relief be mixed up together; 
and that means should be found, by em- 
ploying in public or other works, the su- 
perfluous labourers in any given line, to 
obbge their employers to pay a fair remu- 
neration for their labour. The contrary 
course is pregnant with incalculable migs- 
chief to the temporal comfort and moral 
character of our population, and is at this 
moment fast hurrying us on to that state in 
which the great mass will be reduced to 
the miserable and degraded condition of 
parish pauners, 
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the Sabbath, and putting down the nui- 
sance of Sunday newspapers ; and, in short, 
for remodeiling our whole police, with a 
view to the moral interests of the commu- 


nity at large. 


But while these measures are under con- 
sideration, and in progress, as We trust they 
will be, let us not neglect what is an eq .al- 
ly incumbent, and, in point of time, a still 
More urgent duty than any we have yet 
mentioned; we mean, that of inquiring 
into, and if possible relieving, the distress 
which is generally admitted to prevail in 
several extensive districts. Some indeed 
there are who, in the face of the strong 
testimony laid on the table of parliament, 
affect to question and even ventur- to deny 
the existence of any extraordinary mea- 
sure of distress in any part of the country. 
But they, of all men, should be the las: to 
object to inquiry, as it would vnly have the 
effect of dispelling the delusion which has 
prevailed on this subject, and of taking 
away the only excuse which can be alleged 
for political disattection, Others there are, 
however, who fully admit the extensive 
prevalence of distress, who yet are averse 
to inquiry, on the ground that relief is 
either wholly impracticable, or cannot be 
adminis:ered without producing greater 
evils than any it could hope to cure. But 
even in that case, is no expression of kind- 
ness and sympathy due to the sufferer? 

hall we not attempt to cheer him in his 
distress, by shewing, that he has a bro- 
ther’s interest in our affections ; and that 
if we do not alleviate his sorrows, it is not 
because we do not feel for them, but be- 
cause they are beyond the reach of our 
benevolent interference? What should we 
say of the humanity of a surgeon who, on 
prebing a wound, and finding it mortal, 
should on that account deny to the dying 
soldier, any alleviations of which his con- 
dition was susceptible? Bui, in the pre- 
sent Case, we have no such assurance that 
the evil is irremediable. Our conduct, in 
rejecting inquiry therefore, seems more to 
resemble the cruel policy which would lead 
the commander of an army, on viewing a 
field of batile strewed with bis wounded 
soldiers, to shrink from the measures ne- 
cessary for their relief, from a fear of rais- 
ing expectations in the sufferers which it 
might be impossible to realize; or on the 
ground of the bootless trouble and expense 


it might occasion, to remove them from the 
field to proper hospitals, and there to afford 
them the medical aid aud the sustenance 
they require. Let the inquiry at least be in- 
Stiluted ; let the naiure and extent of the 
distress be ascertained : and then it will 
be for the concentrated wisdom of the state 
to determine whether relief be practicable. 
Our own opinion certainly is, that relief js 
practicable. Not indeed that we should 
propose, with some, a vore of public mo- 
ney for the purpose, conceiving such a mea- 
sure, except in the way of loan for public 
works, likely to be highly injurious to the 
interests of the labourers themselves.— 
Uur views extend no farther, as we have 
already remarked, than finding useful em. 
ployment, of a kind wiich shall not add to 
our already excessive supply of manufac. 
tured articles, for our surplus population. 
What the employment shall be must de- 
pend on the circumstances of each parti- 
cular district; but we would willingly 
leave it to the practical god sense of the 
local magistracy, to adapt it to those cir- 
cumstances, and to the necessities of the 
population around them. We have men. 
tioned the improvement of the roads, 
merely as an exemplification of our mean- 
ing, and as a wnvde of employment which 
we know would prove highly advaniageous 
io the public, in almost all the distressed 
districts, and which would abundantly re- 
pay the expense, if judiciously incurred ; 
while it eff. ctually ministered to the wants 
of the suffering population. In some si- 
tuations, however, embankments might be 
advantageously undertaken,as recommend- 
ed by Sir Jolin sinclair; in some, canals, or 
other public works; in others, the drai- 


nage, or improvement in various ways, of - 


waste, or other lands; and in some, per- 
haps, the spade husbandry.—tIn short, we 
can have no doubt that the ingenuity of be- 
nevolence would discover, in every district 
which required it, some new and benefi- 
cial mode of employing such a number of 
persons as would, for a time at least, effec. 
tuaily relieve the pressure; and if this 
should be found impracticable, that the 
fact at least should be known, in order that 
recourse might be had to emigration. What 
we chiefly contend for is,that it is incumbent 
on the legislature to ascertain the actual 
state of the case ; and if distress exists,lo ap- 
ply aremedy co the evil. It never can be 
right to shut their ears to the cry ofa sul- 
fering population, on any pretext what- 


[ Dec. 
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ever drawn from the speculations of politi- 
cal economists. Both religion and com- 
mon humanity forbid it; and if they did 
not, a sense of their own interest should 
forbid it; for we continue to believe that 
the best ally of the radical reformers, and 
in this belief we are fully justified by the 
papers laid before parliament by his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, is the pressure of want, 
We admit that this want, in many instan- 
ces, arises from the vice and improvidence 
of the parties themselves; but let not the 
legislature forget at the same time, that 
that very vice and improvidence have been 
in no small degree superinduced, by the 
poor laws, by the neglect of instruction, 
and by the multiplication of gin-shops in 
every direction; and that they are there- 
fore peculiarly called upon to interfere, not 
merely to fulfil their duty as parents of the 
community, but to repair the effects of past 
neglect or error. 


We have heard it objected, that all such 
interference is contrary to the soundest 
maxims of political economy. We admit 
this—but then, in our circumstances, the 
objection comes too late. Our whole sys- 
tem has been a system of interference, with 
trade, with corn, and, above all, with the 
domestic economy of the poor themselves. 
We have interfered, until we have render- 
ed them as helpless and unthinking as chil- 
dren. We have taught them by our insti- 
tutions to depend, not on their own exer- 
tions, or frugality, or forethought, but on 
the parish. And after having created this 
state of helplessness and improvidence, af- 
ter having blunted every feeling of inde- 
pendence, and withdrawn the motives to 
vigorous effort, and self-denying economy, 
we would now argue, that all interference 
is to be deprecated as inconsistent with 
the maxims of sound policy! Such a view 
of the subject cannot, surely, be sustained 
for a moment. 


But then it is argued, and by very high 
authorities, that the forcible diversion of 
capital from its natural employment—from 
that mode of employment which the owner 
of it finds to be most advantageous to himself 
—must prove injurious to the population 
generally ; and that therefore to invent new 
modes of occupying the poor, and forcibly 
to apply a part of the capital of the country 
to pay for their labour, is doing even to 
them harm, instead of good. This, as a 
general proposition, we believe to be very 
Christ. Observ. No, 216. 
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true: and yet, let it be recollected, that 
from eight to ten millions annually, are 
now forcibly withdrawn from the pockets 
of individuals to support the poor ; of which 
sum a great part goes to supply deficien- 
cies in the wages of labour, and even to 
support in utter inaction numbers who are 
withoutemployment. Now, with respect 
at least to this portion of the poor-rates, 
and we should not perhaps greatly err in 
estimating it at from a half to a third of the 
whole, no injury could possibly arise from 
its being applied to the payment of new and 
productive labour. But even without this 
resource, which we cannot but think by ju- 
dicious management might be made to 
meet the wants of the moment, we should 
regard the objection as not a Jittle misplac- 
ed. Ifwe consider the immense sums that 
have been forcibly raised, in the course of 
asingle year, in this country, and appro- 
priated to objects wholly different from 
those to which the capitalists themselves 
would have chosen to apply them, and that 
without any apparent derangement of the 
general economy, we may well demur to 
this objection. The occasion seems tous 
at least as urgent as any, for which such 
sums were raised. But at present all we 
contend for is inquiry—an accurate inves- 
tigation of the real state of the poor, and a 
deliberate consideration of the practicabili- 
ty and the means of relief. 


Motions have, it is true, been made in 
parliament witha view to such an investi- 
gation; but unfortunately they have been 
so mixed up with party views and feelings 
as almost to invite their rejection. This 
was particularly the case with a motion of 
Mr. Bennett’s, in the house of commons, 
for a committee of inquiry, which ministers 
came down to the house prepared to sup- 
port, but which they were in a manner 
forced to negative, by finding from his 
opening speech, that he contemplated an 
inquiry not merely into the distress of the 
labouring classes, but into the transactions 
ut Manchester and the general misconduct 
of his Majesty’s government.—Sir W. De 
Crespigny endeavoured also to procure a 
committee to investigate the plans proposed 
by Mr. Owen of Lanark, for ameliorating 
the condition of the poor, But his motion 
to this effect was, as we think, very pro- 
perly rejected. It was deemed highly in- 
expedient to give the smallest sanction to 
a scheme founded on views utterly opposed 
to all just maxims of philosophy, and sub- 
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versive also of those principles of Chris- 
tianity which are the only sure basis of in- 
dividual improvement, and of national 
prosperity ; and we were glad to perceive, 
that it was the anti-religious bearing of Mr, 
Owen’s view which seemed chiefly to weigh 
with the house in refusing to entertain the 
worthy baronet’s proposition, He indeed 
endeavoured to defend Mr. Owen from this 
imputation. He described the morals, 
education, harmony, industry, cheerfulness, 
&c. of his people, in strong terms, and de- 
clared that he never saw so much religion 
practised as at his establishment. ‘ It 
wasa fine sight,” he said, ‘*to see them 
on a Sunday proceeding to their different 
places of worship,” &c. For a solution of 
this apparent inconsistency we beg to refer 
our readers to a preceding page (p. 787) of 
our present Number, where they will find 
that it is not by “dividing the country into 
parailelograms,” that the major part of the 
proprietors of New Lanark hope to im- 
prove the condition of their labourers; but 
by the general diffusion of religious know- 
ledge, and by the general inculcation of 
those Christian principles which shall lead 
men to perform their duties in the fear of 
God, and to bear the evils of life as the 
wholesome discipline of His wisdom and 
love. 


We trust, however, that the failure of 
these attempts to institute inquiry will not 
discourage other members of parliament 
from coming forward with propositions, 
which, carefully avoiding all invidious re- 
ference to party topics, shall be exclusively 
directed to an investigation of ihe alleged 
distress, and to a consideration of the most 
effectual and unexceptionable methods of 
administering relief. We continue in the 
firm opinion, that even the measures of re. 
striction now adopted, will only retard the 
day of convulsion, if the legislature and the 
government do not set themselves serious- 
ly to investigate the state of our pepula- 
tion, and to apply wise and appropriate re- 
medies to such socia! and moral evils as 
shall be found to flow from the course of 
domestic and commercial policy which we 
are now pursuing. We should not be acting 
an honest and conscientious part, were we 
to suppress, or even to qualify, in deference 
to the prejudices of others, the distinct 
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avowal of this our clear and deliberate con- 
viction, 


A few circumstances still remain to be 
noticed before we conclude our view of 
public affairs; but we have no room for 
many observations upon them.—A motion 
prounded upon the gross corruption of the 
borough of Grampound, has been brought 
before the house ofcommons, and has been 
acceded to by his Majesty’s ministers, for 
disenfranchising this borough, and trans. 
ferring its elective right to some large town 
at present unrepresented Such a mea. 
sure, in every light in which we have been 
enabled to examine it, appears one of sound 
wisdom ; and if pursued on all similar oc. 
casions, will not only tend to rescue the le- 
gislature and the executive government 
from many charges currently brought 
against them, as patrons of public abuses, 
but will gradually, and therefore safely, 
amend the inequalities of our present sys. 
tem of representation.—His Majesty, we 
regret to state, has been indisposed, but is 
now better, and enjoys as good health as 
can be expected at his advanced period of 
life, eighty-two.—The Oldham inquest is 
declared void ab initio, by the court of 
King’s Bench, on account of some legal ir. 
regularities, and is not intended to be re- 
newed. We are not sorry at this result, 
as any thing rather than impartial justice 
was sought to be attained, by the pro. 
moters of that irrelevant investigation.— 
Every passing week is throwing new light 
on the Manchester transactions; and, from 
what has transpired in parliament and else- 
where, the falsehoods and misrepresenta- 
tions which have been so sedulously ob. 
truded on the public, respecting that un- 
happy subject, are, we trust, beginning to 
be very generally discredited.—One sen- 
tence will suffice to apprize our readers that 
Mr. Hobhouse, the late candidate for West- 
minster, has been committed to Newgate, 
by a vote of the house of commons, for a 
gross libel on parliament ;—that the notori- 
ous Cobbett has :eturned to England, with 
a chest of bones, which he alleges to be 
those of Paine, and which are to be en- 
shrined with all due honour ;—and that the 
simultaneous meetings of radicals threaten- 
ed for this month, have not taken place, and, 
thanks to the new laws, are not now likelr 
to do so. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. A. Hartley, on his own presen- Rev. James Tomkinson, LL. B. Daven. 


tation, Bucklebury V. Berks. ham R Cheshire. 

Rev J F. Benweil, B. A. Layer, Brere- Rev. Caius Barry, Little Sudbury R. 
ton R. Fssex. . Gloucestershire. 

Rev, Edward Paske, A. M. Norton V. Rev Henry John Hopkins, St. Maurice 
Herts. and St. Mary Callendre RR. Winchester, 


Rev. Rowland Hill, A.M. Delamere R. Rev. Robert Gatehouse, B. D. Stoke 
Cheshire, created by Act of Parliament Charity K. Hants. 


for inclosing Delamere Forest. Mr. Hill Rev. R. M. Austin, B. A. (Rector of 


is the first incumbent: patron, the Crown. Rolleston) Meare V. Somerset. 


——- 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A ConsTanT ReApver; W. Y.; R. H.; Kimcur; M. M.; JoHANNENSIS; ANT?#- 
BraspPHeEmos; S. 1. H.; and ——’s Poems; are under consideration. 

Y.; and Cymro; will appear. 

A LayManremarks; ‘I have read with great satisfactionthe Prayer contained in your 
last Number, and beg leave to suggest to those whom it may concern, whether some 
such prayer might not with propriety be appointed to be read, at the present period, 
in all our churches and chapels.” 

A writer, under the signature of Px1Lopoxvs, finds fault with the arguments in our 

Family Sermon for October, as ‘‘ calculated to countenance the objections of Infidels 
and the charges of Socinians,” which, at the present moment especially, he considers 
as a proceeding to be peculiarly avoided. In this latter point we agree with him ; but 
if the mode of effecting it is to be by the abrogation of what we consider among the 
most vital points of Christianity, we neither desire nor dare to adopt the expedient. 
He objects to our representing Christ as God, and yet speaking of him as ** becoming a 
sufferer and a sacrifice ;”? as “ possessing eternal being and power,” and yet as * giy. 
ing himself for us.” We can only say, that we adhered strictly to the language of the 
text, (Ephes. v. 2;) not, however, confounding the Divinity which cannot suffer, with 
the manhood, which might and did suffer. Our statement simply expressed the fact, 
(for a fact we still esteem it,) that ‘* He who was in the form of God, and thought it no 
robbery to be equal] with God,” was * made in the likeness of men, and, being found 
in fashion as a man, humbled himself to death, even the death of the cross.” ‘ The 
Word was God.” (Johni. 1.) Yet “ The Word was made flesh.” (ver.14.) If there 
be any discrepancy in these statements, or any thing calculated to countenance Infi- 
delity or Socinianism, the objection must be traced to a far more infallible page than 
ours. For ourselves, we firmly believe doth positions, in which, while we behold much 
that is mysterious, we see nothing irrational, or that can justly shock our faith. 

We agree with S. I H, as to the probable evil tendency of such a publication as that to 
which he alludes. It is, however, too much to make us responsible for every paper 
which a bookseller may see fit to inclose under our blue cover, and of which we know 
nothing. Besides this, we would remark, that there is certainly nothing in the mere 
title of the work to which he refers, which could have excluded it from our cover, or 
that of any other religious publication. His own strictures, if inserted in our pages, 
would be a far more conspicuous advertisement to the alleged obnoxious publication 
than the one he condemns. 

Several Correspondents have lately obliged us with their sentiments on our “ View of 

Public Affairs.» ‘To those whose communications are of a laudatory kind, we can only 

express our thanks for their obliging construction of our opinions. To satisfy others 

who think us erroneous in our views, we would willingly enter into a detailed answer 
to their animadversions, were it possible to do so within any thing like reasonable 
limits. Uohappily, however, our c rrespondents differ so widely in their sentiments, 
that what would be an explanation to one would but magnify our offence in the eyes ot 
others. Thus, in two letters now before us, A Constant READER AND S1NcERE 

Frienp. who dates from York, * expresses his regret at the strong language in the 

concluding part of the remarks on public affairs in our last Number ;” while C. a cor. 

“espondent from Royston, after blaming all that the former approves, remarks, ‘‘ F can. 
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not‘conclude without expressing my entire concurrence in the just and admirable sen. 
timents with which you conclude your last retrospect of public affairs.” Most of the 
compliments and strictures in these and similar letters, are equally contradictory 

whiclv we are willing to construe into something like a presumption that we have steer. 
ed tolerably clear of party spirit, and have rested not very far wide of that golden mean 
in which truth is wont to reside. While “ Tories call us Whig, and Whigs Tory,” 
we may be contented to leave their statements to neutralize each other. But while 
we are disposed to adhere to the views we have already ventured to express on the 
subject of politics, we do not mean to defend every expression which may: have fallen 
from us in the course of a necessarily hurried discussion, as ifit might not have been 
advantageously modified. We assure our York friend in particular, that we take in 
good part his admonitions; and although we cannot consent to change our own opi. 
nions for his, we shall be most anxious to cultivate the spirit of Christian moderation 


which he recommends. 


We desire to correct an error into which we have inadvertently fallen in our “ View of 


Public Affairs” for October. It was not Mr. Windham, but Mr. Sheridan, who op. 
posed the abolition of Sunday newspapers. Mr. Windham was friendly to the mea. 


sure, and gave it his support. 


Our Irish Correspondent 9 is mistaken in supposing that we are remiss or indifferent 


respecting the condition of that most valuable and useful body of clergymen, the Cu- 
rates of the United Church of England and Ireland. So far from it, we have repeat. 
edly expressed our opinion on the very subject to which he alludes. (See, for exam. 
ple, our volumes for 1802 and 1803 ) He is, also, incorrect in supposing that the pow. 
er of revoking a Curate’s license summarily and without specified cause, is coeval only 
with the late Consolidation Act. Long before this Act, the Curate’s license was re- 
vokable at pleasure ; we have two or three old licenses now before us, which are all 
granted only during the b:shop’s pleasure. The Act of 36 Geo. IIL cap. 83., ordains, 
that ** the ordinary shall have nower to revoke, summarily and without process, any li- 
cense granted to any curate employed within his jurisdiction, and to remove such cu- 
rate for such good and reasonable cause as he shall approve ;” subject nevertheless to 
an appeal to the Archbishop, “ to be determined in a summary manner.” This does 
not, indeed, lessen the hardship to the curate, especially if in any case the power has 
been abused, but it certainly shews that the grievance is not, as our correspondent 
would seem to think, a novel scheme for obtaining arbitrary power. We are not jus- 
tifying the provision; for we think that every accused person ought to know both the 
charge and the evidence on which it rests, and that a licensed curate, removed with- 
out cause assigned, may justly feel himself aggrieved. We are only deprecating the 
charge brought against ourselves, of ‘¢ remissness’”? on this subject. The law stands 
exactly as it did before our work commenced, for the argument of the ‘* Curate’s Ap- 
peal’? might have been written as justly in the last century as the present. 


We are requested to acknowledge, on behalf of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 


the receipt of 10/ from A. B,, for the purpose of that institution. 


We arealso requested, by the Rev. W. Ward, to acknowledge his receipt of 10/. from 


X. Y., towards the Baptist College at Serampore. 


It is quite impossible fur us to devote our pages to lists of charitable contributions. 


ERRATA. 


Last Number, page 714, col. 1, line 3 from bottom, for influence, read influenza. 
716, — 2, — 20, for principles, read principle. 

27, for arrangement, read arrangements. 

760, last line, for courts, readcounts, and dele the comma (,) 
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APPENDIX 


TO THE 


CHRISTIAN OBSERVER, 


VOLUME THE EIGHTEENTH, 


FOR 1819. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRIS- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


'['ue Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge has, since the last 
Report, increased the number of its 
members to 138,300; and the num- 
ber of the diocesan and district com- 
mittees of the Society, established at 
home and abroad, amounts this year 
to two hundred and nine. We pass 
over the list of diocesan and district 
committees at home, as their trans- 
actions consist of details entirely lo- 

. cal, and not admitting of analysis. 
From ludia, the Calcutta diocesan 
committee report, that the demand 
for Bibles, Testaments, Common 
Prayer-books, and other religious 
books and tracts, has greatly increas- 
ed; and many applications have been 
made for the Family Bible. The 
district committee at Madras have 
been actively and zealously engaged 
during the present year, both in pro- 
moting the general designs of the 
Society, and in the superintendance 
of the concerns of the East India 
mission. At Bombay, a large num- 
ber of books and tracts had been 
distributed, and almost entirely 
gratultously ; but still the demand 
for Prayer-books was much be- 
yond the means of supply: school 
s0oks were also in great request ; 

“hrist. Observ. App 





and tracts for the use of soldiers and 
Sailors were more required than 
others. The archdeacon suggests 
the expediency of translating into 
Arabic, Persian, and other languages 
of India, some of the Society’s re- 
ligious books and tracts, and more 
especially books for the use of chil. 
cren in the native schools. Some 
plain and short treatise on the evi- 
dences of Christianity, he thinks, 
would be read by some of the more 
learned natives, and would excitea 
spirit of thought and inquiry, which 
could not fail to be attended with 
good effects. This suggestion is 
now under the consideration of the 
Society. 

From Ceylon, the Rev. G. Bissett 
Observes: “The very liberal supply 
of three hundred Prayer-books will 
have a most beneficial effect in ate 
taching the native Christians to our 
Liturgy, which is already in great 
demand, whether the whole be given 
in English, or detached prayers in 
Cingaiese and English, such as we 
have already circulated.,..By the Jast 
despatches trom England, the erate- 
ful inteliigence was received of this 
island being subjected to the eccle- 
Siastical jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Calcutta, and of the erection of an 
archdeaconry, in the person of the 
Ion. and Rey. T. J. Twisleton. 
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This measure will, | conceive, not 
only tend to bring tne native Chris- 
tians into the unity of the Church of 
England, but also greatly promote 
the gweneral propagation of Chris- 
tianity......A wide door is opened in 
Ceylon for the introduction of the 
Gospel. If it, should be the door 
through which the King of Glory 
shall enter to establish his blessed 
dominion in the Hast, the respected 
members of the Society will hereaf- 
ter reflect with joy upon their zcal- 
ous readiness in contributing to fur- 
ther the gracious designs of Provi- 
dence.” 

In tbe diocese of Nova Scotia, the 
Halifax diocesan committee have 
forwarded their fourth annual Re- 
port. The following is the  state- 
ment of books and tracts since their 
jast account: 280 Dibles, 284 Tesia- 
ments, 651 Prayer-books, and 9751 
bvoks and tracts. The Report con- 
cludes with a very suatisfuctory ac- 
count of the progress of education 
in the diocese. 

The diocesan Committee at Que- 
bc have transmitted an account of 
their proceedings ; {rom which itap- 
pears, that within a very short period 
from the institution of the commit- 
tee, they have forwarded a list of up- 
wards of seventy new members of 
the Society, and that they were anx- 
ious as early as possible to establish 
a local depository of books. They 
advert with much satisfaction to an 
early object of the Society, the fixing 
parochial libraries throughout the 
plantations, especially on the conti- 
nent of North America; and observe, 
thar “if more than a century ago this 
was considered of essential Impor- 
tance, it is now become a matter of 
paramount and indispensable obliga- 
tion. In proportion as emigration 
from the mother country increases, 
new settlements are every day ad- 
vancing Into the wilder and more 
unculiivated parts of the two provin- 
ces: and scattered as these people 
in general are in small detached par- 
ties. and not unfrequently in single 
families, they are of course cut off 
from every means of religious in- 





struction, except such as books can 
supply. The inhabitant of a More 
populous, or a more civilized coun- 
ry, Can scarcely appreciate the treg- 
sure which a person in such circum. 
stances must possess, in his Bible, 
his Prayer-book, or the tract which 
contains the grounds and justifica. 
tion of bis faith.” 

The general Board next proceed 
to state the transactions of the Socie- 
ty at large, with regard to its reneral 
desigus, 

In reference to its Proceedings 
respecting education and schools, 
it appears that the number of re. 
turns trom the diocesan and district 
committees amounts to forty-six, and 
that in the schools to which they re- 
late 110,283 children receive the ad- 
vantage of a religious education, 
gut this number falls very far short 
of the pumber of diocesan and dis- 
trict Committees, by whose exertions 
the severzl schools throughout the 
kingdom are wholly or in part sup- 
plied with books. The whole num. 
ber of books, &c. distributed on the 
terms of the Society, and gratuitous- 
ly, during the year, Is, 


Bibles (exclusive of the Socie- 

ty’s Family Bible)....... 32,150 
New Testaments and Psalters 53,905 
Common Prayers ......+.e++ 91,62 
Other bound Buoks ,......... 74,889 
Small Tracts, half bound, &c. .. 913,483 
Books and Papers, issued gratui- 

BE in ess-setcssenccss 2 


Total . . .. . 1,427,808 


The following are the new tracts 
admitted on the Society’s catalogue 
during this year. 

Pastoral Advice after Confirmation, by the 
the Bishopof Chester. 3-4d. 

The Englishman directed in the Choice of 
his Religion, broken into Questions and 

Answers. 4d. 


The sub-committee appointed in 
Oct. 1817, to consider of books 
suited to the formatien of a supple 
mental catalogue, containing publi- 
Cations, combining amusement with 
general instruction,” have made thei 
first report ; in which they recom 
mend the totlowing works ‘— 
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Bishop Burnett’s History of the 
Reformation, 2 vols., abridged; Bp. 
Tomline’s Introduction tothe Bible ; 
Bp. Hall’s Contemplations, 2 vols. ; 
Gilpin’s Cranmer, with an Appen- 
dix, containing the life of Ridley; 
Gilpin’s Latimer, and Bernard Gil- 
pin; Gilpin’s Wickliff; Gripin’s 
Trueman and Atkins ; Gilpin’s four 
last Dialogues; Walton’s Lives, en- 
tire; Bingiey’s Elements ot Useful 
Knowledge, 3 vols. ; Binyley’s Ani. 
mal Biography, 3 vols.; Josephus’s 
Wars of the Jews, 2 vols.; Lessons 
for young Persons ia humble Life; 
Pilgrim Good Intent; Sturm’s Re- 
flections, abridged; Weils’s Geo- 
graphy of the Old Testament, 2 vols. 
The sub-committee have also re- 
commended several books and tracts 
to be placed under the head of In- 
structive Tales, Biography, &c. The 
Book of Common Prayer, including 
the whole of the offices, together 
with the ordination and consecration 
services, has been Correctly translat- 
ed into the Gaelic language, and the 
printing of the work was nearly com- 
pleted. Two of the tracts on the 
Society’s catalogue, viz. “ Bp. Beve- 
ridge’s Sermon on the Common 
Prayer,” and “ Bp. Kenn’s Direc- 
tions for Prayer,” have already been 
printed in the Gaelic language, and 
dispersed generally among the High- 
land Episcopalians, by whom they 
were received with great thankful- 
hess and gratitude. 

The Society’s Family Bible has 
recentiy been completed by the pub- 
lication of an index to the principal 
matters contained in the notes. 

The receipts of the Society from 
April 1818 to April 1819, amount- 
ed to 55,959/. 8s. 8d. and the pay- 
ments to 55,146/. 19s. 2d. Several 
important benefuctions have been 
received in the course of the year ; 
and among others, an anonymous 
one, by the hands of Archdeacon 
Owen, of 1028/. towards supplying 
‘he army with the Book of Common 
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Prayer, and useful tracts. ‘The late 
Earl of Kerry has bequeathed 10,2007. 
money, five per cents, subject to an- 
nuities of 2407. 

The general Board, in the last 
place, communicate the proceedings 
of the Socie:y in the remaining de- 
partment of their designs; namely, 
the state of their missions In the East 
Indies. 

Two promising young men, the 
Rey. L. P. Haubroe, and the Rev. D. 
Rosen, paving been recommended 
to the Society by the Bishop of Zea- 
land, by whom they had been or- 
dained as Missionaries, a Charge 
was delivered to them at a special 
reneral meeting of the Society, Jan. 
29, 1819, previously to their depar- 
ture as the Society’s missionaries in 
India, by the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth. 
This charge is so characterised by 
Christian benevolence and piety, that 
we could gladly transcribe the whole. 
After a variety of affectionste re- 
marks to the Missionaries, Dr. 
Wordsworth goes on to urge the 
duty of such exertions. On this 
head he justly remarks: 

‘Our reasoning applies alike to the 
rifts of nature, and of grace; or such 
difference as there is, will be found 
to be in favour of the latter: as well 
because they are more valuable gifts, 
for ‘the things which are not seen 
are eternal,’ as also because, being 
out of the reach of men’s natural fac- 
ullies to attain unto, they fall espe- 
cially under that gracious considera- 
tion, in which our blessed Saviour 
himself has placed them, * freely ye 
have received, freely give.’ An es- 
pecial duty, therefore, lies upon us 
to impart of our spiritual treasures to 
them that are in need. And in this 


view, reverend brethren, we have no 
small joy to be the instruments in 
the hands of Divine Providence in 
calling forth, and giving exercise to 
your Christian and charitable zeal. 
“This, I say, would be the case, 
such would be our duty, and our 
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rejoicing, even if there were nopre- 
cept in boly Scripture prescribing 
the obligation, and no special consid- 
erations presented there, peculiarly 
appertaining to this division of the 
labours of love. But we all know 
that this is quite otherwise. Go 
ye, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. Go ye, and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them.’ These were 
the commands of our King, when by 
the hands of his ministers He was 
Jay ing the foundation stones on which 
We would erect a universal domi- 
nion. Such also is the import of the 
proclamation of the Heavenly Father, 
‘] have set thee to be a light of the 
Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for 
salvation untothe ends of the earth ;’ 
words appealed to by inspired Apos- 
tles as a warrant and command to 
preach the Gospel to the heathen. 
Such also .s the import of the voice of 
all the prophets: and if, passing from 
earth to heaven, We penetrate under 
the zuidance of another Apostle with- 
in the veil, what do our eyes behold 
there, but ‘a great multitude which 
no man can number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, standing before the throne, 
crying with a loud voice, Salvation 
unto our God and unto the Lamb?’ 
And yet, ‘How shall they call,’ as 
the Apostle has argued, ‘on him in 
whom they have not believed ? and 
how shall they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard? and how 
shall they hear without a preacher ? 
and how shail they preach, except 
they be sent? Asitis written, How 
beautiful are the feet of them that 
preach the Gospel of peace, and 
bring glad tidings of good things ”’ 

‘¢ Therefore, from these consider- 
ations and the like, the obligation has 
long been recognised of endeavour- 
ing to communicate the knowledge 
of Christianity, among the Pagan and 
Mahommedan nations of the eastern 
hemisphere.” 

Dr. Wordsworth proceeds to shew 
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the beneficial results of the Society’s 
missions in the East, appealing to 
the testimony of the Bishop of Cal. 
cutta and Dr. Buchanan for the pleas- 
ing character of the Tanjore Chris- 
lians. The following remark forms 
a strong argument for the usefulness 
of the occasional and anhiversary 
meetings of the charitable societies. 

‘*These very solemnities them- 
selves have not been without their 
fruits of blessing. I doubt not, they 
have, from time to time, brought 
home to many bosoms an inward 
sense of the privileges, happiness, 
and duties of our own favoured con- 
dition ; a sense of sympathy and fel- 
lowship with the afflictions of hu- 
manity in distant climes; and have 
given birth to Christian desires and 
endeavours to overcome the evil that 
is in the world, with our good.” 

We know not how to abridge the 
following pathetic and truly apostolic 
appeal. We pity the reader whose 
heart does not vibrate to the string 
so feelingly struck. 

“If we lift up our eyes, what do 
we behold but the appalling sight of 
more than sixty millions of Pagans 
and Matommedans, and a vast terri- 
tory, fallen under the dominion of 
the civilized nations of this quar- 
ter of the globe ; and that a territory 
and a people augmenting every day? 

“¢ Must we not inguire then, what 
is this territory; and what are these 
mighty millions of mankind—what 
are they to us?—You will allow me 
to ask, what are they especially to 
this our beloved country ? We have 
scén the common duties which bind 
us all, as we have opportunity, to do 
good to all our fellow-creatures. 
These Mabommedans and Hindoos, 
are they not such? And have they 
not the pleas upon us also of neces 
sity and misery ? Are they not all 
sitting in the region of the shadow 
of death? Have they not been all 
sorely bruised and marred, like the 
wayfaring man, by Satan, the rob- 
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ber and murderer? Have they not 
the claims upon us, I say, of our com- 
mon humanity ?—But what, again I 
ask, are this vast territory, and these 
mighty millions of mankind: what, 
[ mean, are they to England? Alas! 
they are, us we might almost say, 
‘bone of our bone, and flesh of our 
flesh.’ Do we not breathe their air? 
Is not the soil ours? Have we not 
poured out our English blood, and 
mixed it in their sands? Is there a 
rock, or fortress, of their almost in- 
accessible fastnesses, where the Bri- 
tish standard does not wave? Are 
we not placed ig such relations to- 
wards them as these—that some we 
have vanquished in open war ; others 
serve under our banners; others have 
culled for our protection and help, 
and have willingly submitted to our 
mild and equitable sway? Do we not 
make profit and merchandise by 
their hands? Do we not live among 
them, and carry on with them such 
various intercourse as belongs to 
those who are our friends, depend- 
ents, labourers, servants, and sub 

jects? These, doubtless, are the con. 
siderations which appropriate and 
bring home the general duties of hu- 
manity to us in particular. Other 
nations May and ought to pray for 
the conversion of the Hindoos: but 
England must do this, and much 
more. We have taken this empire 
to ourselves; have set it apart, and 
fenced it round, and erected it, as it 
were, for a theatre wherein to displuy 
ourselves, and to act our part in the 
sight of men and angels. I am say- 
lng nothing In what way, by what 
Steps, we have attained this emi- 


nence. But so it is. There we 
stand. Weare upon ourtrial. We 


have voluntarily undertaken a tre- 
mendous reponsibility: and it is in 
no way possible, I conceive, but that 
as a nation we shail be accountable 
in this world for.our trust; and fur- 
ther, as individuals, shali many of us 
be calied to a reckoning, perhaps in 
this, but assuredly in the next world. 
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“ But, again: in our transactions 
with these nations, has any thing 
ever interposed to taint the purity of 
our track; any thing ever intermixed 
itself of a corrupt lust of gain, of a 
secular ambition, of a mere desire of 
military aggrandizement and glory ; 
any thing interposed of oppression, 
or spoliation, or perfidy? If so; ifin 
any cases we have taught them our 
vices, and made them partakers and 
companions of our sins; if, alas! we 
have repelled them yet farther than 
where they were before from the 
light of truth, and the life of God, 
and from the reception of Christiani- 
ty, by exhibiting in their sight the 
lives of wicked Christians—by e ffect- 
ing that the name of Christ and His 
doctrine should be blasphemed 
among the heathen through our of- 
fences; if there be any truth in these 
charges sometimes made against us ; 
—these all are considerations which, 
in thetr degree, darken our responsi- 
bility ; and may well awaken in good 
men’s minds an extraordinary Com- 
passion and sympathy; and arouse 
them to put forth so much the more 
strenuous ¢fforts to make good the 
deficiencies, and repair the injuries of 
the years that are past. 

‘* And how then does our account 
stand ? What estimate shal] we make 
of the manner in which England has 
discharged her obligations to her 
eastern empire ? 

* Tt was vehemently affirmed bya 
celebrated orator some years ago, 
that ‘ were we to be driven out of 
India, nothing would remain to tell 
that it had been possessed, during 
the injurious period of eur dominion, 
by any thing better than the ouran- 
oulang, or the tiger.’ But, no. It 
has been eloquently replied, by one 
who has the best claims to be heard 
on such an occasion, No. * It is 
true, we have not built a Tadmore in 
the wilderness, to impress the world 
with the incongruity of introducing 
the refinements of splendour amid 
uncultivated society. We have not 
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constructed pyramids, to excite the 
indignation of mankind at the capri- 
cious despotism which could enjoin 
such a misapplication of human exer- 
tion ;—but we have reared the bul- 
wark of security round the humble 
hovels of the helpless ;—but we have 
raised the proud temple of imparual 
justice on the ruins of lawless vio- 
lence ;—but we have estabiished the 
sucred altars of mercy, where op.- 
pression, and insult, and ravage, used 
to print their paths with blood. And 
doacts like these leave no memorial £’ 

*¢ And, as the same eloquent advo- 
cate pursues his argument, ‘it Is an 
undeniable fact, that our’s is a domi- 
nion over willing minds; that the 
natives feel their happinessto be pro- 
moted by our predominance; and that 
they regard our stability as their bles- 
sing. Justly do they so esteem it. 
For, where has the British standard 
been advanced without overturning 
some Moloch of barbarity, and plac- 
ing on its pedestal the hallowed 
image of that Equity, of which, if 
ever a notion before floated in these 
regions, it was but as the vague con- 
ception of the unknown God.’ 

“ True: so itis. The represen- 
tation is indisputable. You will find 
we have effected and are effecting 
much. We have given security in 
private life to the persons and pro- 
perty of the natives by our adminis. 
tration of justice. They nizy now sit 
every man under his vine and under 
his fig-tree. We are diffusing among 
them, by our example, the know- 
ledge and practice of good faith and 
upright dealing. We are rescuing 
their hostiJe tribes from the fury and 
perfidy of one another ; and faciiliat- 
ing the progress of thearts of peace, 
by superseding and controlling the 
spirit of aggression and rapine.— 
Education and civilization are begin- 
ning to make progress. The narrow 
horizon of their minds is dilating and 
expanding in such as have inter- 
course with Europeans: and their 
parbarous institutions are, by de- 





grees, impairing and fading away be- 
fore the dawning light of reason and 
humanity. 

‘* But here the question recurs - 
Is this ail that can be effected? dees 
there no yreater and better things to 
be secured than these ?—Truly, this 
does not reach the extent, ciher of 
their necessity, or of our duty and 
glory. Lbisis not enough, either on 
their behalf or our own. What is 
the civil governor in his real, authen- 
tic, exalted character? Nothing less 
than the vicegerent of Heaven; the 
minister 6f God for good to the peo- 
ple committed to his care? He isthe 
channel through which are to be 
diffused over a thirsty land, the vari. 
ous streams that gush forth from 
Him who is the fountain of every 
good and perfect gilt. 

“In this view, let the Governor 
embrace his genuine dignity and glo- 
ry: and fill up the measure of his 
high calling. We say nothing in dis- 
paragement of the arts of civility and 
peace. In their due place we ho- 
nour military prowess and glory. 
We honovr the statesman, whose 
pride is to raise up an abject people 
by diffusing among them the bless- 
ings of liberty. justice,and law: and, 
in their place, we bail the quiet oc- 


Cupations and comforts, which follow 


in the pursuit and train ef the mer- 
chant’s honourable gains. — But, 
wherefore should we stop here? Why 
not go on unto perfection? Why 
erect an empire that has no purposes 
but those of temporal gain and glo- 
ry? No. For ourselves, there are 
crowns to be won of a brighter re- 
nown than any which these things 
can bestow.—Let us have taught the 
Hindoos the arts of life. Let us have 
established among them humanity, 
and equity, and order. Let us have 
made them companions in our mill- 
tary prowess, and partners of out 
fame. At the best,considered in them- 
selves, all these. things are but for 4 
season. Whether their’s or our’s, all 
these must soon be over, They beat 
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not the characters of eternity. But, 
antecedently to that consideration, 
how shall not we, who area Chris- 
tian people, deny, that even these 
blessings can be diffused otherwise 
than through the channel, grow at 
«]] otherwise than upon the stock, of 
Christianity ? Our philosophy is 
built upon the apostolic precept, 
‘ Whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God.’ Manners, morals, 
law, governinent, peace, civilizatian, 
all are as a building on the sand ; all 
want their choicest virtue and most 
becoming grace ; all want their firm- 
est support and most binding ce- 
ment ; all are dead,—unless sancti- 
fied by religion, and erected on the 
foundation prescribed, that we ‘seek 
first the kingdom of God and his 
righicousness,’ 

* But, as I said, at the best all 
these things are but fora season. In 
themselves they are limited to this 
lower world, At least nothing, it is 
ceriain, but religion, can give them 
a title and passport for heaven. They 
bear upon them no hope of futurity, 
but as sanctified by thanksgiving 
and prayer. Yes, there are crowns, 
therefore, to be sought of a brighter 
glory than any which can be gather- 
ed here. Yes. This shall be the 
statesman’s highest, praise, if he can 
rear all these superstructures on the 
rock of the everlasting gospel: and 
therefore, to that end, he is to hé@ve 
in his train messengers, ambassaglors* 
of eternal peace ; soldiers, mighty to 
pull down strong holds; merchants. 
ever mindful in their yains of the 
quest above all of the pearl of great 
price : the instruction which he is 
to be most desirous of diffusing, is 
that of which you, my Reverend 
Brethren, are to be teachers, an edu- 
callon for heaven ; and that liberty 
Which itis your part to proclaim, that 
Which is perfect freedom. 

“ Our glory is not to stop short : 
but to covet earnestly to give them 
the best gifts. Wherefore shall not 
the Hindoo have his hopes full of 
immortality ? Poor he may be, and 
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poor no doubt he is, in what relates 
to this present world: in the powers 
and faculties of the man, and the 
citizen. But it will be your part to 
demand what darkness, what pover- 
ty is there comparable to darkness 
and destitution in things spiritual ¢ 
What calamity like to that of being 
shut out from His presence, with 
whom there is fulness of joy ? Let it 
be granted that we maintain the doc- 
trine of a universal redemption. Be 
it that the bluod of Christ is, through 
the infinite grace and goodness of 
Almighty God, not without its effica- 
cy, even to those who never heard 
of his name: yet, who shall be bold 
to deny that there is a better redemp- 
tion, a greater salvation, a more ex- 
ceeding weight of glory for the 
Christian? Nay, search where we 
will, where shall we find salvation 
promised to him who bears a lie in 
his right hand ? Where find his meet- 
ness to be a partaker of the inheri- 
tance of the saints in light, who pros 
voketh the Lord to anger Continually 
in all his abominations ? But, we re- 
peat it, even with regard to bis being 
in this life, if there be any virtue, if 
there be any praise, certain it is, it 
is best or only to be found in the train 
of the Gospel. The Hindoo is wretch- 
ed, and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
and naked. Theretore, would we 
open his intellectual eye; would we 
give him dignity and worth as a man 
and a citizen; would we raise him 
in the scale of being, and awaken him 
from the stupor and insensibility in 
which he has been sunk for ages ;—~ 
we shall disclose to him prospects 
into eternity ; call him to recognise 
the dignity of an Immortal spirit ; 
set him to inquire, what he shall co 
to be saved; challenge him te con- 
tend with us in the race for the com- 
mon prize of our high calling, and ta 
understand that he too, as one fo: 
whom God spared not to give bis own 
Son, is called to be a feilow-citizen 
of the saints, and of the household of 
God. In fine, if life be any thing 


better than a cream: If earth or 
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heaven have any blessing to bestow ; 


we shall seek to impart the know 
ledge of the Gospel to the Hindoos, 
our subjects and servants.” 

Dr. Wordsworth proceeds to re- 
fute the error of those who oppose 
missionary exertions on the ground 
that “the Hindvo has his reiigion, 
his faith, his hope, his virtue,” and 
therefore needs net our interposition. 
«+ Your answer,” be emphatically re- 
marks, “ willbe, The light that is in 
bim is darkness!” 

* You will find that it is hardly 
possibie for human life, both with 
regaid to the principles and the prac- 
tice of morals, to be at a lower ebb 
than among the Hinudoos. And that 
this should be so, is no matter of our 
surprise. For, as was once affirmed 
by your illustrious predecessor, the 
venerable Swartz, ‘ The knowledge 
of God, of his Divine pertections, 
and of his mercy to mankind may be 
abused; but there is no other method 
of reclaiming mankind, than by tn- 
structing them well. To hope that 
ihe heathen will live a good life 
without the knowledge of God Is a 
chimera.’ ” 

We wish, notwithstanding the 
jength of these extracts, we could 
find room for Dr. Wordsworth’s ex- 
cellent remarks on the question of 
firudence and firacticability ; but we 
must be content with one short pas- 
sage. 

“ We cannot forget that we have 
ourselves not long ago been brought 
out of a fire of great tribulation : 
and who does not discern that our 
present prosperity is, under God, the 
fruit of those noble principles on 
which, as a government and a peo- 
Dle, we have recently acted, towards 
Africa, to Portugal, Spain, Trance, 
Germany, and otler the oppressed 
and afflicted nations of Europe ? O 
that Asia too might obtain her due 
portion! © that we might goon, and 
erect, therefore, a national monu- 
ment of our gratitude for past and 
present peculiar privileges and bless- 
ings—a monument of praise to the 
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God of battles—an adamantine mo. 
nument to our lame, and his glory, 
by giving to the natives of India the 
imperishable blessings of the Gos. 
pel of Peace! The circumstances of 
tne times,—the special circumstan. 
ces of that part of our empire, the 
recent: mighty extension and conso- 
lidation of our dominion there; the 
recent enlargemenis of our spiritual 
means and opportunities ; the cir- 
Cculustances at which the natives are 
arrived ;—-ali converge as to one 
point, all appear to unite as in one 
call upon England to manifest her- 
self t her dependencies in all her 
power and dignity, as a Christian 
people. Be this, I say, our praise; 
be this, at length, our pride” [ re. 
joicing. | 

By the assistance of the Rev. Mr, 
Rotter, who had been long settled in 
India, and the Rev. Mesors. Spers- 
chneider, Haubroe, and Rosen, there 
Is reason to trust, that, Under the 
Divine blessing, the several missiona- 
ry stations connected with the Socie- 
ty, will still go on to be productive, 
extensively, of spiritual good, both 
to Christians and heathens. 

A variety of communications have 
been received from the Bishop of 
Calcutta, evidencing his zeal to pro- 
mote the objects of the Society in 
bis diocese, both for the benefit of 
the heathen and the nominally Chris- 
tian population. 

The Society report, that they have 
at length been instrumental in plac- 
ing a very respectable clergyman 
(Mr. Lane) in their mission to the 
Scilly Islands. The schools, in the 
several islands supported by the So- 
ciety have been investigated by him, 
and on his suggestion a new une has 
been established at Tresco. When 
opportunity offers, the Society will 
be disposed to place a second mis- 
sionury in these islands, as it 1s not 
possible for one clergyman suitably to 
discharge the duty in the several off- 
islands. Inthe month of October, 
1818, Mr. Lane communicated to the 
Society a general statement of the «is 
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tresses experienced by the islanders 
of Scilly, arising from a variety of 
causes, and of the many applications 
made to him “for medicines, wine, 
white-bread, apples, meat, &c.”’ to 
which it was quite out of bis power 
to furnish relief, although, in many 
particulars, he bad abridged himself, 
in order to assist them a little. Aids 
from government had been furnish- 
ed, and subscriptions from other 
quarters were found to be collect- 
ing; but, these extra subscriptions 
being intended to accomplish an ex- 
tensive fishery establishment in the 
islands, the efforts of the society 
were still deemed necessary to re- 
lieve the exigencies of the present 
moment, and to purchase a few small 
boats, to be given in shares to pro- 
per objects, not having any by which 
they might go out to procure fish 
and kelp in the season, and to con- 
vey their fish to vessels, and from 
island to island. These benevolent 
designs were pursued by means of 
contributions received by the Socie- 
ty for the purpose, and the general 
result has been of vast benefit to the 
distressed islanders; and there is 
reason to hope that the gratitude ex- 
pressed by them will lead to an in- 
creased attention tothe Missionary’s 
pastoral instructions and advice, 
through whom a knowledge of their 
wants came to the Society, and 
through whose hands this bounty has 
been chiefly dispensed.* 


*Tothe Report is prefixed a sermon 
preached before the Society by Archdea- 
con Hook. ‘his discourse we must pass 
over entirely, as it would be impracticable, 
after the space devoted to the interesting 
Report before us, to enter into discussion 
with the learned writer much of whose ar- 
gument we think quite incorrect and unte- 
nable. The whole discourse (which is le- 
velled in a great measure at the B ble So- 
ciety,) is intended to prove, that ** few cau- 
ses have contributed more fatally to disturb 
the peace of the Christian church, since 
the time of the Reformation, than a mista- 
ken apprehension of the plainness and 
simplicity of the Christian Scriptures ;”? 
and to refute “the popular position that 
the Scriptures are’ sufficiently plain and 
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In compliance with the hope ex- 
pressed in our Number for Septem- 
ber (p. 615,) of being able to insert 
a few extracts from the highly inte- 
resting Appendix to the last Report 
of the National Society, we proceed 
to select chicfly such passages as 
may present new or interesting facts, 
leaving our readers to supply the 


running commentary which many of 


the following passages will amply 
furnish. Wetrust these statements, 
some of which yield very important 
hints to the friends of education, 
will plead, more powerfully than we 
can do, the cause of this great na- 
tional institution. 

The Rev. R. Newcombe observes, 
in the Authin Report, *“ The Na- 
tional System, which is invaria- 
bly conducted in the English lan- 
guage,labours under disadvantages in 
Wales, where few of the scholars 
are well acquainted with that lan- 
guage, and therefore learn words ra- 
ther than ideas. ‘To obviate this, as 
far as relates to their religious in- 
struction, I have lately begun to 
insist on the children learning the 
Catechism in Welsh, as well as Eng- 
lish. Without doing so, it appears 
to me the system will never operate 
in Wales, to training up children to 
correct religious knowledge, though 
all the other inestimable advantages 
of the system resulting from the 


perspicuous to admit of their being distri- 
buted among the lower and more ignorant 
classes of society, without either guide or 
comment to assist im the interpretation of 
them.” We must content ourselves with 
remarking, that were our author’s proposi- 
tions as irrefragable as we think them 
otherwise, they would not at all interfere 
with the great principle on which the Bible 
Society is founded, which is not, that ex- 
traneous assistance (whether note, or com. 
ment, or education, or preaching) is unne- 
cessary or inexpedient, but solely that per- 
sons of various opinions may usefully unite 
for the better attainment of the primary 
object, without resigning their private right 
of attending to the ether 
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discipline and habits of industry and 
decorum acquired, will doubtless re- 
sult. It.may be worth considering 
whether it be not expedient to ob- 
tain National School tracts in the 
Welsh language. The parents, it ts 
true, approve extremely of the In- 
struction in English, as the means 
of advancing their children in the 
world ; but there 1s room to fear they 
may not be sufficiently grounded in 
the religious principles of the Na- 
tional Church, and trained in the way 
they should go, unless instruction be 
conveyed in their own language, af- 
fording an opportunity of expatiat- 
ing on the meaning of the words 
they learn.” 

Bath Report.—“ Deeply impress- 
ed with the. necessity of letting ha- 
bits of industry and application to 
business go hand in hand with the 
moral cultivation of the lower orders 
of society, the Committee have, 
within a short time past, gladly em- 
braced the offer of a member of 
their own body, to employ a portion 
of the upper classes in the prepara- 
tion of flax and cultivation of garden- 
ground, alternately (in general) with 
their businessin the school. On the 
probable advantages of this plan, the 
recency of its adoption does not 
permit them to speak decidedly. 

“In the girls’ schuol, likewise, 
knitting and sewing, together with 
initiation in the various minutiz of 
household economy, have been pur- 
sued with good effect; and the ge- 
neral appearance of this more recent 
part of their establishment, justifies 
the Committee in reporting it as in 
a state of some advancement.” 

Radsioch Keport. (Rev R. Boo- 
dle.)—* I] am always the constant 
visiter, or rather master, during the 
whole time of the chiidren’s attend- 
ance, which istwo hours previous to 
morning service and an hour anda 
half before evening service. 

‘ T think I see an evident improve- 
ment in the manners of th: children 
who attend the Sunday school, and I 
am happy to add, that several of the 
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parents have told me, that they find 
the advantage of the national sys- 
tem, not only in the instruction they 
receive, bui that it makes them more 
quiet, orderly, and obedient at home, 
all the week after.” 

Chichester Report.—$§The Com- 
mittee continue to receive very fa- 
vourable reports of the progress of 
the children, particularly in religious 
knowledge, and of the good effects 
which have, In some instances, been 
produced on the minds and morals 
of their parents. In the central 
schools, which fall more immediate- 
ly under the observation of the Com- 
mittee, proofs of the excellence and 
Superiority of the national system 
are daily and hourly afforded. The 
schools are gradually receiving an 
accession of numbers; and in the 
boys’ school the benefits of Sunday 
have been lately added to those of 
daily instruction.” 

Sussex Society Refiort.—“Of the 
state and progress of these several 
schools the Committee have the same 
satisfactory accounts to offer, as in 
former Reports. They would rea- 
dily give in detail the particular 
statement received from each school; 
but they think this to be altogether 
unnecessary, inasmuch as the Re- 


ports of the present year speak, one - 


and all, to the same purport, and re- 
present the improvement of the 
children, particularly in religious 
knowledge, as keeping pace with 
the expectations of those who su- 
perintend the schools. Itis stated 
also, very generally, that the system 
appears to have produced the most 
beneficial effects ; that the children 
are become more order}y and decent 
in their behaviour; and the parents, 
in many instances, more regular in 
their attendance on public worship, 
and in their religious observance of 
the Sabbath-day. The latter seem, 
at length, fully aware of the excel- 
lencies of the system, and anxious 
for the instruction of their children, 
and for their admission into the Na 
tional Schools.” 
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Cheltenham Report —“ According 
(o the proposal of the Hon. and 
Right Rev. the Patron, (to whom 
the Committee are much indebted 
for his superior advice and very am- 
ple assistance,) a weekly penny-club 
was esteblished at the opening of the 
new schools, from which there is 
reason to anticipate the most useful 
effects, And, to render more eff. 
cient the limited period of instruc. 
tion, it has been deemed necessary 
to prohibit the future edmission into 
the schools of children under eight 
years of age.” 

Bockleton ( Herefordshire) Report. 
— ‘It may be well to observe, that 
itis a point of much consequence, 
if it can be gained, to make the bet- 
termost farmers, and others of that 
description, sharers in the advantages 
of the Madras method ; and to give 
them a personal interest in support- 
ing it. In towns, this cannot often 
be done ; but in the country, it seems 
advisable, by all inducements, to 
draw such in, as coadjutors, who 
have hitherto been too much shut 
out from the system ; and who, per- 
haps, on that account, have in gene- 
ral been the least friendly to or the 
most neglectful of it. This remark 
applies now with increased force, 
when, from the general state of the 
country, so many farmers are so far 
lowered, as to render.the power of 
educating their children, in this ef- 
fectual and cheap manner, a benefit 
of increased value. The number of 
children to be gained inthis manner, 
will make up for any decrease by the 
earlier withdrawing of those chil- 
dren of mere paupers, through the 
influence of parish officers ; whoare 
always jealous of allowing the receiv- 
ers of parish relief to remain at 
school, in what they are apt to mis- 
name idleness.” 

Bridgend (Llandaff) Repfort.— 
“The Savings Bank having been 
now established conformably to Act 
of Parliament, the proposal suggest- 
ed, last year, of placing the children’s 
rewards for their benefit, in the Sav- 
ines Bank, so as to partake of the 
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advantages held out by that excellent 
institution, will be forthwith adopt- 
ed.” 

Birmingham Report.—“ While the 
Committee readily bear testimony 
to the exertions and praiseworthy 
conduct of the school-mistress, they 
consider that the school has derived 
ereat advantages from the attention 
of the ladies who have undertaken, 
occasionally, to visit it: and they de- 
sire to State their full conviction, that 
unless the system of continual and 
vigilant superintendance is carefully 
adhered to, it will be vain to expect, 
from the national system of educa. 
tion, the whole good effect which it 
is calculated to produce. 

“The Committee have also allow- 
ed the parents of the children, in 
both schools, to deposit in a fund 
formed for the purpose, such weekly 
sums as they may be willing to con- 
tribute towards the clothing of their 
children ; and before the anniversary 
mecting, the amount of such sums 
will be returned to the parents, in 
shoes, stockings, and shirts, for the 
boys; frocks, tippets, and bonnets, 
for the girls. 

‘The parents of the children 
have generally availed themselves, 
with great readiness and thankful. 
ness, of this permission; and con. 
siderable sums have already accumu- 
lated from their voluntary weekly 
payments. The Committee need 
not expatiate upon the benefits 
which will thus be secured both to 
the children and their parents: to 
the children, who will thus be pro- 
vided with comfortable and decent 
clothing ; and to the parents, who 
will reap the benefit of prudence and 
economy, in obtaining a supply of 
good clothing for their children, at a 
much cheaper rate than they could 
purchase it for themselves, and by 
such small savings from their week- 
ly wages, as they can make without 
difficulty or distress.” 

**The present rooms are fully 
equal to the reception of all the chil- 
dren who apply for admission: for 
the opportunities of obtaining gra. 
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tuitous instruction in this place are 
various ; and though the majority of 
the lower ordeis call themselves 
members of the church, yet they 
are too often found to be indifferent, 
as to the school in which their chil- 
dren are educated, and to be rather 
influenced in their choice, by the ad- 
vantages of clothing, &c., which are 
offered in different schvois, than by 
the particular system of religious 
instruction whichis pursued in them. 
This indifference is rather matter 
for concern than astonishment, as no 
fixed or principled attac!\ment to 
the Church can be expected to pre- 
vail among the lower orders, wilie, 
out of a population of near 80.000, 
not more than 10000 can, In any 
way, find admission into the churches 
and chapels of the Establishment.” 

Louth Report —“ The Madras sys- 
tem of teaching arithmetic ts so 
much admired in Louth, that two 
boys from the school regularly at- 
tend to instruct the children of se- 
veral gentlemen, at their own houses 
—much to the credit of both, and 
the source of considerable emolu- 
ment to the boys. 

‘© The inimitable method of read- 
ing and writing the lessons, at the 
same time, is practised in the Louth 
school.”’ | 

Chiswick Refort.—“ It is with 
very sincere pleasure, that the Se- 
cretary and Treasurer can likewise 
report, that great additional accom- 
modation has been provided for the 
children, and for the poor generally, 
by a very considerable enlargement 
of the parish church, for which the 
money has been raised by the pious 
liberality of a few friends, without 
any additional burden upon the pa- 
rishioners. A good hope may now 
be entertained, that a Church of 
England education will not be ren- 
dered nugatory, by that lamentable 
deficiency of accommodation in her 

-place of Divine Worship, which, in 
this parish, has debarred the poor 
man from serving God, as he has 
been taught to, and would, in most 
cases, willingly do; and compelled 





him to seek the means of perform- 
ing, his duty, any where, but in his 
parish church.” 

Essex Refiort.—* The reduction 
of the masters salary has been near- 
ly, if not quite, made up to him, by 
the payment which he has received 
for the children of little tradesmen ; 
whom, In consequence of that alte. 
ration, be was allowed to take into the 
school. ‘The payment of a penny a 
week by the other scholars, has oc- 
casioned no diminuation of numbers, 
but rather a more punctual atten- 
dance.’’ 

* The Committee venture again 
to request the attention of the pub- 
lic to the schools at Weeley and 
Hadstock : inthe former, straw-plat- 
ting is still continued by the boys; 
the girls being chiefly employed in 
needle-work. The produce of work, 
last year, was 45/. 7s. of which $04. 
12s. was given to the children. In 
the latter, the produce of work was 
43/, 7s. 8d. of which 117. 16s. 8d, 
was given to the parents; 3/.2s 8d. 
in rewards ; and 7/. 4s. 6d. in cloth. 
ing—the remainder going towards 
the ordinary expense of the school.” 

Gower’s Walk (Whitechafe:) Re- 
jort.—* Len years of experience 
have now proved the value and im- 
portance of combining works of in- 
dustry with other instruction for boys 
as well as for girls, and exhibit, in 
the strongest, and, it is believed, in 
the most advantageous light, the 
powers of the new system olf educa- 
tion.” 

‘“ The regular and moderate em- 
ployment which almost every child 
in the school, above ten years old, is 
allowed to engage in, contributes to 
produce a humble and obedient de- 
portment, well suited to their pre- 
sent station, and probable future pros- 

pects in life.” 

City of London Report.— Of 
the boys, some few have been 0c- 
casionally employed in the making 
of coarse mats; but the Committee 
have not been anxious to cary this 
to any great extent, as it is not their 
object to educate the children for 
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any particular trade; and if the sys- 
tem of manufacturing for sale were 
generally adopted in schools, it 
would obviously be injurious to the 
regular makers and venders of differ- 
ent articles, by thus increasing the 
supply.” 

Rickmansworth Repfiort.—“ As to 
the visible effects, without wishing 
to exaggerate them, 1 can only say 
that I have repeated assurances, from 
all classes, that they are very evident 
in the children themselves: and 
among the parents a very interesting 
proof of their good effects has re- 
cently occurred in the instance of a 
poor woman on her death bed, who, 
being perfectly illiterate. herself, has 
twice declared to ~me, that the 
prayers, which her daughter, a child 
of eight years of age, has learned at 
the school, and frequently repeated, 
in the mother’s presence, at home, 
during her long illness, have afford- 
ed her the utmost comfort; and the 
poor woman entreated her husband 
to continue the child at the schoolas 
long as he possibly could get bread 
for the family without her assist- 
ance.” 

Westminster Repfort.—“ By the 
kindness of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, the school had been 
accommodated with room in the Ab. 
bey, for the purpose of hearing Di- 
vine Service on Sundays. This is 
performed at a time which does not 
interfere with the usual service of 
the church; and the benefit derived 
from it is fully equal to all that could 
have been desired. The objection 
usually made tothe performance of 
Divine Service in a private room, is 
removed, The minds of the chil- 
dren are inspired with al] the solem- 
hity which the Abbey is so well cal- 
culated to produce. ‘They have also 
the advantage of hearing easy and fa- 
miliar discourses expressly prepared 
for them, suited to their understand- 
ings, and most likely to draw their 
attention, It is impossible to wit- 
ness these effects without particular 
delight. The service thus conduct- 
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ed, indeed, exhibits a beautiful and 
impressive spectacle of religious 
attention, rarely observable in so 
young a congregation. By alate re- 
gulation, the parents and immediate 
relatives of the children have been 
admitted, at their own request, to 
witness the service. The Commit- 
tee were desirous to gratify this good 
feeling; and with some requisite 
caution, lest the attention of the chil- 
dren should be drawn away from the 
worship by too great a number of 
spectators, the Dean assented to their 
request, It is pleasing to add to this 
account, that besides the children 
now in the school, several who for- 
merly belonged to it, have requested 
to jointhe congregation at the Ab- 
bey. To this, also, the most ready 
assent has been given.” 

Woodford Report—*‘It has not 
been unfrequently urged that, to the 
diffusing education so extensively, 
may be attributed the increase of ju- 
venile delinquency, particularly pre- 
valent within the lastfew years ; but 
there are facts, established on the 
most accurate inquiry, which incon. 
trovertibly shew the very reverse to 
be the truth: for ithas been ascer- 
tained, that, of 3000 poor children, 
who have, during a period of twenty 
years, received education in the 
schools of the city of Gloucester, not 
more than one or two instances of 
criminality have occurred in the 
wholenumber ; and it has satisfactori- 
ly been shewn, by the evidence given 
before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed to inquire 
into the state of mendicity in the me- 
tropolis, that a great improvement, 
with respect to morals, has been ef. 
fected in those districts where in- 
struction has been most diffused.” 

Banbury Repfort.—“ Your Com- 
mittee have met with so little suc- 
cess (in disposing of gloves made by 
the children) that they earnestly en- 
treat the attention of the subscribers 
at large to the subject, and would 
gladly avail themselves of any infor- 
mation by which the manufacture 
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may be rendered lucrative to the es- 
tablishment, or by which the neces- 
sity of abandoning it altogether may 
be made apparent.,”’ 

Surrey Society Reprort.-—~ The 
Committee sincerely regret, that so 
little interest is taken by the public 
in general in these admirable insu- 
tutions. They are fully persuaded, 
if benevolent persons would occa- 
sionally visit the schools, and more 
particularly attend the public €xami- 
nations, that they would be highly 
eratified with the propriety and ac- 
curacy With which the children read 
and spell, and with their proficiency 
in the knowledge of the holy Scrip- 
tures, and the excellent formutaries 
of the Listablished Church; and see 
the propriety of giving a more zeal- 
ous support, both pecuniary and per- 
sonal, to these nurseries of pious and 
loyal subjects. The children in the 
first class are perfectly well acquaint- 
ed with the Chief Truths, Oster- 
vald’s Abridgment of the Bible, and 
the Church Catechism broken into 
short questions. The junior classes 
have made proportionable progress 
in religious knowledge.” 

Doncaster Refiort.—** Vhe follow- 
ing anecdote your Committee would 
mention, as illustrative of the ten. 
dency of Dr. Bell’s system, to pro- 
duce in the children an attachment 
to the service of the church, that not 
fewer than 200 of the scholars have 
voluntarily subscribed their penny a 
week, for the purpose of purchasing 
Prayer-books. The books were ob- 
tained at reduced prices, from the 
Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge.” 

“In many villages sums of mo- 
ney have been lefi, by pious indivi- 
duals, for the express purpose of 
educating poor children: in such 
cases it might be worth considera- 
tion, Whether the intentions of the 
benevolent donors would not be more 
advantageously promoted by adopt- 
ing the new method of instrection, 
in preference to a continuance of the 
old one; asin every point, so parti- 
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cularly in cheapness and economy, or 
the being able to educate a large 
number with moderate funds, the 
new system claims a decided pre. 
ference. Could persons of local in- 
fluence, and clergymen in particular, 
be prevailed upon to sanction such 
a measure, the introduction of these 
schools into their respective parishes 
might easily be accomplished.” 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 509- 


CIETY, 


WE avuil ourselves of the last Re- 
port of the Society, in order to pre- 
sent to our readers the most mate- 
rial transactions during the /i/teenth 
year of its establishment. It is only 
Necessary to state that many of the 
proceedings mentioned as in pros- 
pect, or progress, are since greatly 
advanced or completed. 

A Bible Society was formed at 
Paris (with the authority of the go- 
vernment,) for the Protestant part of 
the population in France, under the 
presidency of the Marquis de Jau- 
court, peer of France, and minister 
of state, on the SOth of November, 
1818, to which the British and Fo- 


reigu Bibie Society presented an of- © 


fering of 500/.: they have also placed 
a considerable suppiy of books at its 
disposal, The example of Paris has 
been followed by Bourdeaux, Mon- 
tauban, and Nismes, and a similar 
feeling has been manifested in other 
great Protestant stations, 

The Bible Society of Strasburg 
has proceeded to establish itself asa 
regular and efficient institution. In 
its second year it distributed 689 Bi- 
bles, and 1119 Testaments. 

Colmar and Miulhausen have seve- 
rally completed the establishments 
of which, at Mr. Owen’s visit in Sep- 
tember, they had made a commence- 
ment : and the Pastor of Waldbach 
(the venerable Mr. Oberlin) bas been 
furnished with all the copies he re- 
quired for the use of the Steinthal. 
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Various editions of the Protestant 
Scriptures are printing at Paris, 
Montauban, and Toulouse ; and of 
the Catholic New Testament of De 
Sacy, stereoty pedat Paris, many thou- 
sand copies have been most accep- 
tably distributed among the Catholics 
in different parts of France. 

The United Netherlands Bible 
Society, under the patronage of the 
King, and the Prince of Orange, was 
enabled, on the completion of its 
fourth, year, to announce a distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures, which more 
than doubled the number issued In 
the preceding year. The societies 
of which this national Institution con- 
sists, (and to which six new ones had 
been added,) sustain their respective 
parts with zeal and activity. 

In Switzerland, the Bible Societies 
have, in the course of the past year, 
acquired a fresh stimulus, owing par- 
ticularly to the visitof the Rev. Mr. 
Owen. 

Among these the Basle Bible So. 
ciety has made arrangements for 
printing a German translation of the 
Monthly Extracts, and distributing 
them among the several Bible So- 
cieties of Germany, and that part of 
Switzerland in which the German 
language is spoken. Seven presses 
were constantly at work, in printing 
three separate editions of the Bible. 
—The Bible Society of St. Gall has 
has distributed since its formation, 
11,243 Testaments,among Catholics, 
chiefly on the application ef the pa- 
rish ministers of that communion. 
The visit of Mr. Owen has been fol- 
lowed by the establishment of a La- 
dies’ Bible Association in the city of 
Chur, and the aduption of various 
other useful measures —The Bible 
Societies of Neufchate! and Lausanne 
are Chiefly occupied in printing the 
quarto edition of Ostervald’s French 
Bible. The work is expected with 
much anxiety ; and will, when it is 
issued, prove Jhighly acceptable to 
the many churches and families, for 
Whose use it is more particularly de- 
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signed. As a temporary supply, 
while this edition is in preparation, 
500 of the BasJe French Bibles have 
been granted to the Neufchatel Bi- 
ble Society, and 100U to that oJ Lau- 
sanne.—The Bible Society of Gene- 
va has already distributed more than 
4000 copies of the holy Scriptures. 
A depot for Bibles and Testaments 
in the English, French, German, and 
Italian languages, has been establish- 
ed ; and amonthly sheet of Extracts 
(chiefly translated from that publish- 
ed in London) is periodically issued 
by the Geneva Bible Society, and 
circulated through the cantons of 
Geneva, Vaud, Neufchatel, and oth. 
er contiguous places. 

Upon the whole, Switzerland has 
unquestionably advanced in the ca- 
reer of the Bible cause. Nor are 
these hopeful appearances confined 
exclusively to the Protestants. Hon- 
ourable instances might be cited of 
Catholics, both lay and ecclesiastical, 
who yield to none of their Protestant 
brethren in zeal for the diffusion of 
the Oracles of God. Vhe conse- 
quence has been, that the Scriptures 
have foynd their way into a variety 
of Catholic channels ; and when it is 
considered that from Constance 
alone 30,000 Cetholic New Testa- 
ments have been issued, some judg- 
ment may be formed of the extent 
to which the general distribution has 
been carried. 

The Bible Societies of Germany 
and Prussia are now become so nu- 
merous, and their operations are 
performed on a scale of such mag. 
nitude and activity, that it is imprac- 
ticable to enter into the details 
ofeach: a very few facts only wil! 
be touched upon by way of speci- 
men. 

The Hambro-Altona Bible Socie. 
ty, having put into circulation their 
edition of 10,000 copies of the Ger- 
man Bible, are occupied in making 
preparations for an edition of Lu- 
ther’s Bible of 1546.—In the duchy 
of Mecklenburg, many individuals. 
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on whose minds the zeal of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bibie Society is 
said to have operated beneficially, 
‘now exertihemselves, with ail their 
Strength, 1m many piaces Where the 
want of the Bible has, in part, been 
relieved, to promote a proper and 
edifying use of the sacred volume.” 
—The Hanoverian Bivie Society, 
under the pacronage of his royal hign- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge, is in 
full activity. Through its means, 
more than 12,000 copies of the Scrip- 
tures have been distributed in va- 
rious parts of the couniry: and it 
has recently been determined, by its 
Committee, to furnish Bibles to all 
the prisons, and houses of correction, 
throughout the kingdom.—In the 
Branch Societies, connected with 
this important institution, at Osna- 
burg, Aurich, and Hildesheim, an 
equal degree of zeal and exertion 
appears to exist. So eager are the 
Catholics, particularly the peasants, 
to possess the Scriptures, that, in 
the language of a member of the 
Hildesheim Society, “a fire is kin- 
died among them ;” and Jetters from 
the clergy are said to announce, that 
“the Testaments are read with good 
effect, and copies are continually in 
requisition.’ —The long and destruc- 
tive war having plunged many of the 
inhabitants of Hesse Darmstadt into 
the greatest embarrassment and dis- 
tress, a sense of affliction had sti- 
mulated the sufferers, to the amount 
of several thousands, to apply for the 
consolation of a Bible; while the 
funds contributed, bore so small a 
proportionto the demand, that, in the 
languyge of the superintendent, Miil- 
ler, ** many years must elapse, be- 
fore the desire of so many Claimants 
can be satished.” & Yet,” he ob- 
serves, **this small beginning does 
not damp my hopes of a great and 
blessed proyress hereatter: IT am 
rather the more confirmed in my 
belief, that the Lord will bestow his 
blessing on tke work commenced in 
our territory, as he has done ineyery 
quarter.” 
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“Trejoice exceedingly,” concludes 
this venerable ecclesiastic, * that the 
Lord has deemed me worthy, and 
given me strength, im my eighty-first 
year, to be the founder of our Socie- 
ty, by whica, if not during my life, 
yet certainly afier my death, much 
good will be produced. While the 
day of my life lasts, and ere the 
night Cometh, [ will do all in my 
power for the furtherance of the glo- 
rious undertaking ; and using the 
feeble means with which he has fa. 
voured me, confidently rely upon his 
most merciful protection.”—TIhe 
Odenwald Bible Society mention, that 
some of *“*those who move in the 
higher ranks of society, and who had 
been estranged from the word of 
God and true religion, through the 
violence and vicissitudes of the last 
twenty years, in a still greater de- 
rree than the citizens and farmers, 
again feel a desire for the holy Scrip- 
tures, appreciate their inestimable 
value, and, both by private and pub- 
lic example, contribute to increase 
an acquaintance with them, and to 
extend the blessings which they pro- 
duce.” 

The Bible Society of Frankfort on 
the Maine, within a period of two 
years and nine months, has distribut- 
ed, 4916 Bibles, besides 2161 Pro- 
testant, and 1260 Catholic Testa- 
ments; and that the Scriptures thus 
liberally dispersed are brought into 
use, may be learned from the hum- 
bie, but interesting fact, that “ a poor 
woman, whose occupation led her to 
visit many houses, waited upon an 
active member of the Committee, 
assuring him, that, wherever she 
went, she found the people reading 
the Bibie, and therefore she could 
no loager do without one herself.” 

The Bible Society for the king- 
dom of Wuertemberg, state, that 
the whole of the edition of the 
Bible, amounting to 10,000 copies, 
and which is on the point of being 
finished, has been disposed of by 
anticipation: and it has been de- 
termined to commence prinung 
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another edition without delay. Ar- 
rangements have also been made for 
supplying the workhouses, prisons, 
and hospitals, throughout the king- 
dom, with copies of the Scriptures. 
Auxiliary Sucieues are mulUplying 
in different parts of the Country, and 
many of the clergy develop in their 
discourses the principles of the insti- 
tution.—The Saxon Bible Society 
is actively employed in distributing 
the edition of 10,000 copies of an 
octavo Bible, which has but lately 
been completed. His: excellency 
Count Hohenthal, the president, de- 
voted the hours of relaxation, from 
his official duties as a minister of 
state, to the correction of the sheets 
as they passed through the press. 

Prussia continues to maintain the 
high rank which it has long enjoyed 
among the continental powers which 
have patronised the establishment 
and operations of Bible Societies. 

The Central Prussian Bibie Socie- 
ty at Berlin, with the aid of its twen- 
ty-three associated societies in dit- 
ferent parts of the states, has put 
into circulation not fewer than 19,000 
copies of the Scriptures. Ata meet- 
ing of its Committee, which Dr. 
Pinkerton attended, it was determin- 
ed, by that body, to print an edition 
of the Polish Testament; to furnish 
all the hospitals, poorhouses, and 
prisons, throughout the kingdom, 
with the Scriptures; and to pur- 
chase immediately a set of stereo- 
type plates of Luther’s German Bi- 
ble. 

The Bible Society of the Grand 
Duchy of Berg meets with great and 
increasing success. In the course 
of its fifth year, it distributed 3,640 
copies of the Scriptures, (including 
Psalters,) chiefly among soldiers, 
children, catechumens, and _ prison- 
ers.—The Cologne Bible Society 
has been particularly diligent and 
successful in supplying the military, 
among whom a great desire after 
religious truth prevailed, with co- 
pies of the Scriptures: and it is 

Christ. Observ. App. 
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pleasing to observe, that in this, as 
in many similar cases, the com- 
manders of the different reyiments 
themselves undertook the distribu- 
tion, and engaged to see that the 
books were properly taken care of 
and read.—The Silesian Bible So- 
ciety at Breslau has circulated, in the 
past year, 2739 copies of the Scrip- 
tures ; of which number, 965 were 
Catholic New Testaments, The in- 
stitution has been actively supported 
by eighty-six parishes in the circle 
of Breslau.—The Pomeranian Bible 
Society acknowledges, with becom- 
ing gratitude, the privilege so libe- 
rally granted to it by the govern- 
ment, of being exempted from the 
expense of postage, and importing 
its Bibles duty free. It would be 
easy to report further particulars, 
respecting the progress of the dis- 
semination of the holy Scriptures in 
the dominions of Prussia. These 
institutions Continue greatly indebt- 
ed to the warm and unrelaxing coun- 
tenance affurded them by his majes- 
ty the king of Prussia, and the dif- 
ferent branches of his royal house. 
The Danish Bible Society has 
made a rapid progress in extending 
its influence, and augmenting the 
number of its fellow-labourers and 
contributors, throughout the Danish 
dominions. Its third anniversary ex- 
ceeded, in point of attendance and 
interest, any which had before taken 
place. ‘ During twenty-three years 
that I have been minister,”’ observes 
a clergyman, at Lyntbye, in Zea- 
land, “have never witnessed such 
ag eral and active zeal in promot- 
ing any useful cause. Men and wo- 
men, male and female servants, boys 
and girls, eagerly subscribed their 
contributions, according to their abi- 
lities, All the members of a school 
attended in a body, to contribute 
every one his mite.”” Within the 
third year, the Society have issued 
5266 Danish Bibles and Testaments: 
several branch societies and associa. 
tions have been formed, and continue 
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to be forming, in different parts of 


the kingdom: a new edition of the 
Creole ‘Testament bas left the press: 
and a ver-ion of it is also preparing 
in the Janguoge of the Faroé Islands ; 
a dialect into which no part of the 
Scriptures had hitherto been trans. 
lated. All these proceedings are 
carried on under the sonction of his 
Danish Majesty, and bave received 
his special approbation, accompanied 
with a very Jiberal contribution of 
4000 rix-dollars in aid of the Socie- 
ty’s funds; and his royal highness 
the Crown Prince has taken a per- 
sonal Interest in the affairs of the So- 
clety, by himself recommending the 
adoption of stereotypes for printing 
the Scriptures. — the Sleswick-Hol- 
stein Bible Socicty, within the space 
of three years, has distributed more 
than 12,000 copies of the Scriptures : 
it already chumerates 108 auxilliry 
- societies and associations. The Bri- 
tish and Fereign Bible Society hav- 
ing presented this Institution with a 
set o' Stereotype plates for Luther’s 
Geimin Bible, an edition of 10,000 
copits has been commenced, in print- 
ing which the inmates of the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum are employed. 
“ The plates,” writes Dean Callisin, 
“arrived at Sleswick on the Ist of 
December: the printing from them 
began on the 8th, in the presence of 
the directors of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, and all the members of 
the Commiitee of the Bible Society. 
The chancellor of the supreme court 
first struck off a proof sheet ; then 
the general superintendant (or bi- 
shop ;) «etd alterwards every one 
present, in rotation. With prayer 
to God,’ adds the dean, ‘that he 
would grant success to this new in- 
stitution, in furtherance of the cause 
of his holy Word, I lifted up my 
eyes to heaven; imploring, at the 
same time, a blessing on all those 
worthy men, to whose ardent zeal 
and benevolence we are indebted for 
this great gift.” Heconclud:s his 
etter aS follows: * May an abun- 
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dance of blessings descend upon the 
pious people of Britain, who, dealing 
with us as fathers and brothers, so 
powerfully contribute towards a fy. 
vourite object of ours, which, a year 
ago, seemed to us quite unattainable, 
the establishment of a Biblical In- 
stitution for the North, similar to 
that at Halle, for the middle of Ger. 
maby ; ab ifstitution, moreover, in 
which the .deaf and dumb are the 
propagators of the Word of God. 
and the preachers of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ.” 

The Swedish National Society, 
under the patronage of his Swedish 
majesty, With its numerous associates 
in the different provinces of the king- 
dom, display a bright example of 
concord, stability, and perseverance, 
in dis.eminating the word of God 
among its attentive and grateful 
population. The number of copies 
of the sacred Scriptures distributed 
in the course of the year has been 
equal to that of the two preceding 
years united: and, although the num- 
ber of presses has been increased, 
and the printing establishment has 
been put upon the most liberal scale, 
yet the provision is found inadequate 
to meet ‘the call for Bibles, now 
awakened in every corner of the 
kingdom.” 
Report, * that the word of God was 
scarce among us, has, every year; 
been more and more clearly demon- 
strated, and a hearty desireto obtain 
the Sacred Volume has been awaken- 
ed in the-same proportion.” In con- 
nexion with this institution, we are 
induced to quote the sentiments 
of the late venerable Metropolitan 
of Sweden, who, in his speech at the 
former anniversary of the Upsaia Bi- 
ble Society, adverting to the preva- 
lence of infidelity, and the manner In 
which it was counteracted by the ap- 
pearance of the Bible Society, ex- 
claiins: * Yes, He who has built his 
church not on the loose sand, but on 
a rock, where it defiesthe storm and 
the flood; and who has said, that ‘ the 


*“ The fact,” says the . 
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gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it 3) He, in whose hands the Father 
has placed the government of his 
church, ‘even Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever;’ He 
it is, who, during all the storms 
through which we have passed, has 
maintained his work; always pos- 
sessing a chosen number of faithful 
friends and cenfessors, that have not 
‘bowed the knee to the image of 
Baal,’ but have * washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb.’ He it is, also, who, 
through his Spirit, has effected this 
wonderful alteration over which we 
now rejoice, and in consequence of 
which we are here assembled. I do 
not presume to entertain the hope, 
that no further tempests shall assail 
the Christian church: I rather be- 
lieve, that it always must continue in 
a state of conflict on earth: but, if 
the holy Scriptures be not the word 
of man, but of God; if they be ‘ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of 
God,’ and the source of all genuine 
light, all real improvement, all dura. 
ble satisfaction; then the general 
publication and reading thereof can- 
not be without blessed consequen- 
ces to the people.’’ 

Of the Norwegian Bible Society at 
Christiana, no distinct report has 
been received ; but by the accounts 
transmitted from various quarters, 
there is reason to believe, that it 
meets with good encouragement, 
‘*The people,” remarks one of the 
auxiliary societies, “are religiously 
disposed ; as is evident from their 
attendance on Divine service, not- 
withstanding their prevailing want of 
religious knowledge, which is ow. 
ing to the Bible being found in pos- 
session of so fewofthem.’’ From the 
exertions now making, there is reason 
to hope, that the want so affectingly 
stated, will be ere long supplied. 

Russia opens so vast a field, pos- 
SESS€S SO Many CO-Operating socie- 
‘tes and associations, and combines 
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such a mass of biblical labours, going 
forward perpetually, and perpetually 
increasing, both in the capital of the 
empire, and the chief cities of the 
several governments and provinces, 
that it is quite impracticable to ex- 
bibit any thing like an adequate rep- 
resentation of the share which she 
is taking in the great work of dis- 
seminating the holy Scriptures. The 
object seems to have aroused all or- 
ders of the Russian community, and 
to have united monarch and people 
as the heart of One man in promoting 
the kingdom of God. 

Among the hew auxiliary socie- 
ties formed in the course of the past 
year, are those of Pernau Fellin, 
Poltawa, Georgievsk, and Krasno- 
jarsk. By the two first, the East Sea 
provinces became completely occu- 
pied with Bible Societies. That of 
Georgievsk has supplied the only 
link that was wanting, to connect the 
chain between Astrachan and Tiflis : 
at the last of which places, the Geor- 
gian Society, so long projected and 
delayed, has at length been estab- 
lished ; while the Society at Kras- 
nojarsk’ brings into Communication 
with the parent society at Peters- 
burgh an extensive district in Sibe- 
ria, whose inhabitants have shewn so 
favourable a disposition, that the ope- 
rations of the newly formed auxilia- 
ry have already commenced with the 
most promising aciivity. The exer- 
tions which are making, both in the 
central society at Petersburgh, and 
in the several auxiliaries and asso- 
ciations throughout the empire, cor- 
respond with the magnitude of the 
common undertaking, and the im- 
portance of the end to which it is di- 
rected. So rapidly is the work car- 
ried forward, upon every opening 
that offers for the entrance of the 
Scriptures into a territory, in which 
they are either unknown, or exist but 
in name, that translations are com- 
menced with a promptilude and libe- 
rality truly astonishing. Of this as- 
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sertion, a proof may be given by re- 
ferring to what has been undertaken 
for the population of Siberia alone. 
Not fewer than seven versions are 
preparing in different dialects of that 
country ; one of which has been com- 
pleted, and is printing at Astrachan, 
and others are in a state of conside- 
rable forwardness. 

The paper of intelligence, which 
is issued monthly, exhibits at once 
the vastness of the business with 
which the Committee are charged, 
and the systematic regularity, as well 
as zealous perseverance, with which 
its detatls are conducted. Some 
judgment may perhaps be formed of 
the enormous labours, and deep re- 
sponsibility, of those whose office it 
is to superintend and direct the gene- 
ral transactions of this mighty ma- 
chine, when it is considered, that, in 
St. Petersburgh alone, editions have 
been simultaneously preparing in 
cleven languages ; and that, very re- 
cently, within one month, copies of 
the Scriptures, to the amount of 
i00,000 rubles, were despatched 
from the Russian depository to every 
quarter, and almost every province, 
in the empire, whether European or 
Asiatic, of which twenty cart-loads 
had to cross the Caucasus to Tiflis, 
tor distribution among both Maho- 
medans and Christians. 

The distribution of the Scriptures, 
last year, was double that of the pre. 
ceding : the number of copies print- 
ed was 72,000, in eight different lan. 
guages : andthe total, either printed 
or printing, by the Russian Bible So. 
ciety, amounts to fifiy-nine editions, 
comprising two hundred and sevent 
thousand, six hundred copies, in 
twenty-one languages, 

Nor do the committees and direc- 
tors of the auxillary societies shew 
less zeal and activity, in conducting 
the affairs of their respective asso- 
Ciations: as illustrative of which re- 
mark, the Bishop of Kazan is said to 
correspond, personally, with more 
than a thousand clergymen on the 
affairs of the Bible Society. 


‘The dissemination of the Book of 
God’s Word among all nations of the 
earth,” says the Emperor Alexander, 
in his address to the Frankfort Bible 
Suciety, **is a new and extraordina- 
ry blessing, from God our Saviour, 
to the children of men; ard it js 
calculated to promote the work of 
their salvation. Blessed are they 
who take a part init : for such gather 
fruit unto eternal life, when those 
who sow, and those who reap, shall 
rejoice together. I find this under. 
taking not merely worthy of my at- 
tention; no, I am penetrated by it to 
the inmost recesses of my soul: and 
I reckon the promotion of it my most 
sacred duty, because on it depends 
the temporal and eternal happiness 
of those whom Providence has com- 
mitted to my care.” 

While the common undertaking 
has thus prospered on the continent 
of Europe, by the exertion of Bible 
Societies, not a little has been done 
towards the accomplishment of its 
object, by the efforts of individual 
agents. Of this description are those 
pious and indefatigable Catholics, the 
Rev. Messrs. Gossner, Wittman, 
Leander Van Ess, (especially the 
last,) and others, who, in their several 
departments, have laboured ip the 
good work of disseminating the holy 
Scriptures among the members of 
their communion, with the greatest 
diligence, and the most abundant suc- 
cess. Professor Van Ess has been 
particularly noticed by several! of the 
continental Bible Societies, especial- 
ly by those of the United Nether- 
lands and Russia. On the part oi 
the latter, a donation of 5000 rubles 
has been presented to the professor, 
in ald of his fund for disse minating 
the Scriptures : and the Catholic 
Metropolitan of Russia expressly 
requested, that, in the communica- 
tion of this grant, the professor might 
be informed, that a Catholic anda 
Greek Metropolitan had concurred 
in this tribute of respect, and friend- 
ly co-operation, from the Russian 
Bible Society. 
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From the continent of Europe, we 
proceed to the Mediterranean. 

The Malta Bible Society, aided 
with a grant, from the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, of 500/., together 
with more than 6000 copies: of the 
Scriptures, in nineteen languages, 
has opened av intercourse with the 
Bible Societies at Petersburgh, Cal- 
cutta, aud Bombay ; and its proceed- 
ings, which appear to be conducted 
with great judgment, have been al- 
tended with good success, not only 
within the Island, but also on the lo- 
nian islands, on the shores of Eyypt, 
and in the Archipelago. A Bible So- 
ciety has also been formed at Smyr- 
na, from the operations of which 
much yood is anticipated. 

The East has - furnished intelli- 
gence from which it appears, that 
the object of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society is appreciated, and its 
benevolent intentions are warmly en- 
couraged, lu that interesting quarter 
of the world. 

The Calcutta Auxiliary Bible So- 
clety has prosecuted its designs with 
steady perseveratce; and was enabled 
to report, as part of the fruits of its 
seventh year, the Completion of two 
editions of the entire Bible, and of 
two distinct editions of the New 
Testament, in three Asiatic lan- 
guages, besides a small edition, in a 
fourth language, of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. The languages in which 
these works have been executed, are 
the Armenian, the Malay, the Hin- 
dostannee, and the Bengalee. A re- 
vised edition of the Malay Bible, in 
the Arabic character, (that before- 
mentioned being in the Roman,) had 
been commenced ; and measures had 
been taken for printing a version of 
the Testament, by the Rev. Mr. 
Pritchett, in the Telinga, or Teloo- 
£00 language, in which it is stated, on 
the authority of the Rev. Mr. Thomp- 
son of Madras, the Scriptures are 
greatly demanded. 

Three Bivle Institutions have been 
formed within the territory of Fort 





St. George; two of which are in 
Madras. 

A resolution was announced, some 
time since, that 500/. would be grant- 
ed by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, for the first thousand copies 
of every approved translation of the 
New Testament into any dialect of 
India, in which no translation had 
previously been printed. Notice of 
this resolution having been conveyed 
to the corresponding committee at 
Calcutta, three prinied versions, the 
Pushtoo, the Kunkun, and the Telin- 
ga, or Teloogoo, were presented to 
that body, by the Serampore transla- 
tors, in order to their obtaining the 
proposed remuneration. The com- 
mittee having attentively considered 
the several particulars of each case, 
were unanimously of opinion, that 
the claimants were entitled to the 
benefit of the grant. “ This trans. 
action,’ remarks the Report, “ recals 
so forcibly to the minds of your 
committee the venerable individual, 
William Hey, Esq. of Leeds, in 
whose generous zeal and enlarged 
philanthropy, the plan of extending 
a more liberal encouragementto Ori. 
ental translations of the Scriptures 
originated ; that, connecting it with 
his recent removal, at the advanced 
age of eighty-three, to a better world, 
they cannot but mingle, with their 
regret for his loss, their devout ac- 
knowledgment, that his life was so 
long preserved, and that the close of 
it was rendered illustrious, by an act 
from which such advantages are like- 
ly to accrue to the circulation of the 
holy Scriptures among the nations 
of the East.” 

The highest satisfaction is express- 
ed by the Syrian Christians of Tra- 
vancore, with the copies of the Four 
Gospels in the Syriac language, print- 
ed under the direction of the late 
Rev. Dr. Buchanan, and continued 
by Professor Lee. 

A grant has been afforded to the 
Colombo Bible Society,towards print. 
ing the Cingalese OldTestament, and 
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the reprinting of the New; each of 
which appeared to be equally called 
for by the circumstances of the island. 

In the course of the past year a new 
and prosperous auxiliary society has 
been formed in the Indian seas; dee 
signated “the Sumatran Buble So- 
ciety.” 

With regard to China, no oppor- 
tunity is neglected, and no expense 
withheld, by which it may be reason- 
ably hoped to disseminate the Scrip- 
tures, now translated into Chinese, 
both at Serampore and Macao, 
among the inhabitants of that exten- 
sive and populousempire. Frem the 
paucity of labourers, little, compara- 
tively, has been done in the way of 
effectual dissemination ; that little is 
not, however, to be despised. ‘ By 
the good hand of God,” says the Rev. 
Mr. Milne, ‘and the liberal aid of 
your excellent Society, we have been 
enabled to send the Sacred Volume 
to various parts of China, and to al- 
most every place where any conside- 
rable number of Chinese are settled.” 

The Auxiliary Bible Society of 
New South Wales has transmitted 
its First Report; which, though it 
comprehends a period of only three 
months, exhibits satisfactory proof of 
industry and attention, en the part of 
its commitiee. It has already been 
ascertained, by a train of well-direct- 
ed inquiries, that * more than one- 
third of the dwellings, and three- 
fifths of the inhabitants,” of Sidney, 
‘“Swhocan read, are witheut a Bible ;” 
and so intent is the Society in fulfil- 
ling the ends of its appointment, that, 
after supplying the wants of its own 
community, it contemplates “ the 
extension of the like charity to its 
neighbours in Van Dieman’s Land.” 

From Africa, the Committee have 
little to report: but as much ts done 
towards promoting the dissemination 
of the Scriptures as the present state 
of that continent will allow. In South 
Africa, an advertisement having been 
inserted in the Government Ga- 
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zette, great attention was excited, 
and persons of different nations ap- 
plied for, and obtained, copies of the 
holy Scriptures. Supplies have also 
been forwarded to the various mis- 
sionary settlements. The Bible So. 
ciety of Sierra Leone is also pro- 
ceeding, according to its means, in a 
course of active usefulness. 

In the wide field of America, the 
operations of the Society, and of those 
in alliance with it, are characterised 
by a continuance of that vigour and 
harmony, which have already afford. 
ed to the friends of the Bible such 
ample matter of satisfaction and 
thankfulness. 

Commencing with Labrador, the 
committee state, that the translation 
of the New Testament into the Es- 
quimaux language, by the Missiona- 
ries of the United Brethren, was 
nearly complicted. The Four Gos. 
pels, and the Acts, printed at the 
expense of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and already in circu- 
lation, have been read by this simple 
people, in their houses, and in their 
tents: and they express their grati. 
tude for the gift of it in the most 
affecting terms: “ but what,” ob- 
serves one of their ministers, * is 
still more gratifying, their whole 
conduct and conversation furnish a 
striking proof of its power.” 

The Nova Scotia and other British 
American Auxiliary Bible Societies 
continue to prosecute their object 
with unremitting activity and perse- 
verance. A new auxiliary society 
had been formed for the province of 
Honduras, under the patronage of 
his Majesty’s superintendant at the 
settlement; and the notice of its 
formation has been accompanied with 
a remittance of 100/, 

The American Bible Society is 
enlarging progressively its sphere of 
operation, and obtaining fresh acqul- 
sitions of support, from both indivi- 
duals and auxiliary societies. ‘The 
number of the latter is believed to 
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amount to nearly two hundred and 
fifty ; and that number is continually 
increasing. In the first year, the So- 
ciety printed 6410 Bibles; 17,594 in 
the second ; and in little more than 
eight months, of the third year, not 
fewer than 36,000 copies of Bibles 
and Testaments had been printed. 
From ten to twelve presses Constant- 
ly at work, are insufficient to supply 
the demands made upon them trom 
different parts of the country. We 
have before had occasion to state, 
that the managers of the American 
Bible Society are extending their 
care to the numerous Indian tribes, 
whose condition has very properly 
excited their religious compassion. 

Inthe West Indies, the circulation 
of the Scriptures proceeds, through 
various channels, in an encouraging 
manner. At Paramaribo, a corres- 
pondent, who had been furnished with 
Dutch Bibles and Testaments, re- 
ported, shortly after, that his stock 
was exhausted ; and added, that dili- 
gent inquiry after the Bible continued 
to be made by the rising generation, 
and that an eagerness to possess the 
word of God was generally manifest. 
ed. Acorrespondent at Tobago, who 
had also been charged with Bibles 
and Testaments, in different langua- 
ges, reports, that he has distributed 
copies of them, from the north tothe 
south of the Caribbean Isles.—A 
Bible Society has been established 
at Barbadoes, for the People of Co- 
lour, in that island, under the imme- 
diate sanction of his excellency Lord 
Combermere, the Governor. 

she Domestic Occurrences of the 
past year have been distinguished 
more particularly by vigorous exer- 
tions, on the part of several of the 
auxiliary societies, to effect a more 
general diffusion of the holy Scrip- 
tures, throughout their several dis- 
tricts, by means of ladies’ branch 
societies, and Bible associations, act- 
ing in concert with the respective 
auxiliary societies to which they have 
been attached. Among these, the 


ladies’ branch societies and associa- 
tions at Reading, Southampton, and 
Liverpool, noticed in former Reports, 
together with similar institutions, 
since established, in Northampton- 
shire, at Manchester, Chester, Exe- 
ter, Plymouth, and other parts of 
Devonshire, claim particular conside- 
ration ; especially as several of them 
have commenced, and carried on, 
their operations, during a period of 
unparalleled distress, among those 
classes of society which are engaged 
in manufactures. 

The success which has attended 
the “ Merchant Seamen’s Bible So- 
ciety” may be judged of from the 
fact, that, within one year from the 
period of its formation, it supplied 
with the holy Scriptures, 1681 ves- 
sels, having on board 24,765 men, of 
whom 21,671 were reported able to 
read. A few, it is stated, and only a 
very few,cases occurred, in which the 
visits of the Society’s agent were not 
courteously and even warmly and 
gratefully received. 

We have before noticed that the 
example set by the Merchant Sea- 
men’s Bible Society has been follow- 
ed at Liverpool and Hull. 

The Hibernian Bible Society have 
adopted many useful regulations, and 
have distributed, during the last 
year, nearly 10,000 Bibles and Tes- 
taments. 

The contributions from the auxili- 
ary societies, with their several 
branches, Continue to be highly satis- 
factory, and exceed those of the pre- 
ceding year. The net receipts for the 
year amounted to 94,306/.; and the net 
payments to 92,237/. We are grati- 
fied to perceive among the formera 
number of legacies and donations, 
some of them of considerable amount. 

Among the works wholly or nearly 
completed during the year, we ob- 
serve large editions ef the Arabic 
Psalter, Martyn’s Hindostannee New 
Testament, the Malay New Testa- 
ment, the Ancient and Modern Greek 
Testament, the Syriac Gospels, and 
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the Turkish New Testament. To 
several of these we have adverted on 
other occasions. 

The number of copies issued from 
the 3lst of March, 1818, tothe same 
period in 1819, is 123,247 Bibles, 
136,784 ‘Testaments ; being an in- 
crease, beyond the issues of the pre- 
ceding year, of 65,930 Bibles and 
Testaments ; making, with those 
issued at the expense of the Society, 
from various presses upon the conti- 
nent, a total of more than two mil- 
lions three hundred thousand Bibles 
and Testaments. 

We shall conclude our sketch of 
the progress of this great and unspeak- 
ably useful institution—to which 
every passing event, and every new 
train of reasoning, seems to unite us 
closer in principle and affection— 
with the following paragraphs from 
the Report. 

“ The attempts which were made, 
at no distant period, by the enemies 
of religion and social order, to dis- 
credit, and (if it had been possible) 
to exterminate, the holy Scriptures, 
are in the recollection of all ; and 
the influence of the malignity and 
violence with which they were pur- 
sued, was more or less felt in every 
portion of the globe. It was during 
this period, that the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society stood forth, to 
proclaim the Divine authority and 
supreme importance of the inspired 
volume ; and, if an argumeat were 
wanted to demonstrate more com- 
pletely the duty of its dissemination, 
both the fact and the consequences 
would abundantly supply it. 

“ Stimulated by the impulse which 
your institution has given, the na- 
tions of Europe are now rapidly re- 
tracing the steps by which they had 
departed from the standard of truth, 
and doing public homage to that holy 
word, the neglect or contempt of 
which formed the principal source of 
their delusion, and the worst feature 
in their guilt. Both rulers and peo- 


ple have found in the Bible a guid. 
ance and consolation, which a spuri- 
ous philosophy had veiled from their 
view ; and they agree to regard, and 
to value it, as their best instructer, 
and their dearest possession.” 
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PRAYER-BOOK AND HOMILY SOCIETY. 


Tue issue of books and tracts, and 
the statement of the funds, for the 
last year, have been already noticed 
at p. 412, of our present volume. 
The publication of the Report and 
Sermon will enable us to add some 
interesting particulars. The princi- 
pal feature of the Society’s operations, 
during its seventh year—beyond the 
ordinary detail of issuing books as 
required by subscribers—has been, 
the editing, or taking measures to 
procure, translations of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and of such Homi- 
lies as have appeared to be best cal- 
culated for distribution in other lan- 
guages. 

In publishing the Liturgy in the 
Irish tongue and character, a reprint 
of the edition of 1712 was all that the 
Committee thought would be neces- 
sary. Such imperfections, however, 
were found in this edition, and so 
much difference of opinion seems to 
exist on many points relative to the 
Irish language generally, while the 
greatest caution will be found to be 
necessary in circulating the work 
when completed, that the edition will 
be limited to 500 copies: under the 
hope, nevertheless, of a future more 
extensive demand, from the progress 
of education, and the increase of 
Scripture light in Ireland ; and of 
improvement in a subsequent edition. 

An edition of 4000 copies of the 
Liturgy in Welsh has been under- 
taken, on the recommendation of 
the Lord Bishop of St. David’s.— 
Great care is taken to secure its 
correctness ; in which respect the 
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later editions have been extremely 
defective. 

A small grant of books, made in 
the year 1817, to Dr. Morrison, at 
Canton, has been requited by that 
gentleman with no less valuable a 
present in return, than that of the 
Morning and Evening Services of 
our Church translated into Chinese. 
Under existing circumstances, the 
period cannot be considered as yet 
arrived, When such translations may 
be very largely circulated within the 
dominions of the Emperor of Chi- 
na; but there being a great number 
of Chinese, or descendants of Chi- 
nese, not resident within the Empe- 
ror of China’s territories—many of 
whom are even British subjects, and 
among whom such books may be 
circulated, not only without objection, 
but with great probable advantage— 
the work in question, moreover, be- 
ing considered a very able and judi- 
cious translation, the Committee 
have authorized Dr. Morrison te 
print, at this Society’s expense, 2000 
copies of the Prayers, to be ready 
for distribution, as openings may oc- 
cur, or the Society may hereafter 
direct. 

“The labours of Dr. Morrison, 
in effecting a Chinese translation of 
the Scriptures and of the work in 
question,” writes Sir George Staun- 
ton, **I conceive to be of inestima- 
ble value ; inasmuch as they have 
provided us beforehand, with the 
means of enlightening a vast portion 
of mankind with the truths of our 
holy religion.” To assist in the 
promotion of so glorious an object, 
the Society esteem both an honour 
and a privilege: and to the pious 
wish, expressed by the excellent 
translator, when he recommended 
the distribution of these prayers asa 
tract, they most cordially respond— 
“ May your Society be made the in- 
strument of diffusing a spirit of 
Scriptural and pure devotion very 
extensively, through Jesus Christ 
our adorable Saviour !”’ 

The issue of Prayer-books has not 
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quite equalled that of the preceding 
year; and the issue of Homilies 
and the Articles, as tracts, has fallen 
short of that last reported, by nearly 
13,000.—The Committee trust that 
the reduction made in the price of 
the Prayer-books will increase the 
circulation ; and they deem it proba- 
ble that the publication of the Homi- 
lies, as tracts, by the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, may 
have diminished their own issues.* 
On this point it is remarked, in the 
Report: “ Whether, therefore, it be 
by this Society only, or by that in 
conjunction with it ; by ourselves as 
the only agents, or by others also, 
that the genuine doctrines of the 
Reformation, and of our Church, are 
thus disseminated through the land, 
the same great and important object 
is still promoted, the work proposed 
by your Society is done : and in this 
also, while we avail ourselves of the 
fresh fields of usefulness that open 
before the institution, as well as stea- 
dily persevere in the path already 
trodden, we will rejoice.”’ 

A translation of the Homilies into 
several languages having been 
strongly recommended, and the First 
Homily in particular having been 
pointed out as enforcing with autho- 
rity the reading of the Scriptures, 
such inquiries have been made and 
such measures taken, since the last 
anniversary, as have led to the trans- 
lation of the First Homily into mo- 
dern Greek, Italian, French, and 
German ; and of the First and Twen- 
ty-fifth Homilies into Spanish. Of 
these, the German, Spanish, and Ita- 
lian are already in acourse of dis- 
tribution by friends of the institution : 
the modern Greek, translated by a 
learned native, will be shortly sent 
to the Rev. Mr. Jowett, at Malta, 
and the Rev. Mr. Williamson, at 
Smyrna: nor will the copies of that 
translated into French, when ready 


* For a statement of the tracts issued by 
that Society during the year, see p. 830.— 
The number of Homilies is not separately 
specified. 
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for circulation, be long suffered to 
remain unemployed. 

The first three Homilies, translat- 
ed into Manks by a clergyman in the 
Isle of Man, and intended for distri- 
bution among 10,000 poor persons in 
that island, who use the Manks lan- 
ruage, and have scarcely any know- 
ledge of the English, have been 
lately sentto press. ‘The Society is 
at this time, also, printibg the first 
three Homilies, as tracts, in Welsh; 
and the First Homily is just about to 
be translated for them into Arabic 
and Dutch. 

Under all these circumstances, the 
Society feel themsclves justly enti- 
tled to call upon their friends, and 
the public generally, for much larger 
pecuniary aid. In some instances, 
translators must be remunerated : 
very few of the Homilies, rendered 
into foreign languages, will be sold, 
but must for the most part be distri- 
buted as a gift: and, in consequence 
of alate reduction in the Society’s 
prices, the loss upon the sale of 
Prayer-bovks will be considerably in- 
creased. 

The Committee urge the esta- 
blishment of associations In support 
of the Society, and hold up the pro- 
ceedings of one formed at Bristol, as 
a model and an encouragement to 
others. 

Among the most interesting cir- 
cumstances of the past year, has 
been the Commencement of a corres- 
pondence with several episcopalian 
Ministers in the United States. What 
was so well known to be, till lately, 
the opinion of too many in our own 
country, with respect to the Homt- 
lies, one of these divines remarks, is 
still tco prevailing asentiment in the 
United States. ‘*Some profess to 
consider them,” says he, “ as not in 
all respects pronouncing the present 
faith of the church; and our people 
senerally have very little knowledge 
of them.”’ 

‘¢[T have now named,’ writes ano- 
ther, “the leading [episcopal Socie- 
ties in the United Szates ; and you 
will no doubt be surprised to see not 
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one Prayer-book and Homily Socie. 
ty among them. What! you will 
ask, are the good old sermons of the 
martyrsand reformers rejected by the 
church in the United States? The 
are almost unknown, and loved by 
none but those who love the truth. 
We hope, however, that the Episco- 
palians of this Union will soon be 
better acquainted with them.’ 

Through the efforts of some pious 
persons, a Prayer-book and Homily 
Society has been formedin Maryland. 
Within a very short period from its 
formation, it had distributed 800 co- 
pies of the Prayer-book, and printed 
2000 copies of some of the Homilies. 

An outline of the sermon preach- 
ed before the Society by the Rey. 
Daniel Wilson, on the day of the an- 
nual meeting, has been already pre- 
sented to our readers (C. O. for June, 
p. 412.) We feel great pleasure in 
adding a few passages from this very 
able discourse. The remarks and 
arguments under the first two heads, 
excellent as they are, we must whol- 
ly pass over. We particularly refer 
our readers tothe second division, 
in which the author rises through a 
succession of glowing paragraphs, 
describing “the magnitude of the 
truth entrusted to the custody of the 
church,” as “the mystery of godh- 
ness—God manifest in the flesh— 
justified in the Spirit—seen of an- 
gels~—preached unto the Gentiles— 
believed on in the world—received 
up unto glory.” 

The third head relates to “ the in- 
ferences which may be drawn from 
the preceding topics, as to our con- 
duct, individually, in the present 
period of the church.” 

One of these inferences is as fol- 
lows: ‘ The innumerable defects 
arising from the infirmity of our com- 
mon nature are not to be charged of 
the constitution and ordinances 0! 
any particular church, or alleged as 
a cause of separation from it. The 
aggregate must bear the characte! 
of the individuals of which it 1s com: 
posed. Nothing is more easy that 
general declamations against a Chris: 
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tian community ; but you must first 
reform our fallen nature, before such 
statements can have the force of ar- 
cument. If, therefore, any church 
pai now speak generally—be esta- 
blished on the foundation ef the 
Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
decal bela the chief corner-stone ; 
if it provide, so far as human pru- 
dence can, for a succession of faith- 
ful men to inculcate the great mys- 
tery of godliness on the people ; if 
it duly adminiser the sacraments of 
Christ’s institution; if it propound 
scriptural articles of faith, and afford 
devotional formularies of public wor- 
ship ; it is no solid objection against 
such a church, to state, that a larger 
effusion of the Holy Spirit has rest- 
ed on it at one period than at ano- 
ther; that some things are found in 
it, and especially as to the actual ad- 
ministration of its ministers, which 
every sincere friend of it laments, 
and labours to remove; that languor 
and a secular spirit are, at times, too 
renerally apparent; that instances 
of erroneous or even heretical in. 
struction may be detected; or that 
local inconveniences arise from the 
particular effects of its general ar- 
rangements :-—these are points which 
no alteration of an ecclesiastical plat- 
form can wholly amend. To advance 
these objections is only to say, that 
the church in question is not a per- 
fect one. Before the members of 
such a church can consistently with- 
draw from its communion, a case 
must be shewn, something like to 
that of our Reformers when they 
Came out from the Church of Rome ; 
—that her doctrines and ceremonies, 
once pure and edifying, have become 
decidedly unscriptural and_ idola- 
trous ; that she has altered the arti- 
cles il formularies of her faith, 
corrupted the truths of her first 
founders, and brought in doctrines 
which sap and overthrow, directly or 
Dy consequence, some of the first 
principles of Christianity ; whilst a 
Claim of infallibility is set up, all at- 
‘empts at reformation indignantly 
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spurned, and those who would return 
to her own original tenets persecut- 
ed and silenced, 

“Till this is done, each individual 
Christian seems to me to be in con- 
science obliged to submit, in mat- 
ters on which the Scriptures have no 
where decided, to such achurch as 1 
have been describing. It is not for 
him to contemplate abstractedly his 
natural rights, to speculate on every 
possible improvement of ecclesiasti- 
cal order, to allege minute or acci- 
dental defects or abuses, to consider 
himself as designated to invent a new 
and more pure order of discipiine, 
and to act independently of his rela- 
tion to others, and the actual circum- 
stances with which he is surrounded, 
Interminable confusion must arise 
fromm such a conduct: aman might 
almost as well act thus as to his sub- 
jection to civil authority. 
ty, whether civil or religious, im- 
plies a partial sacrifice of our natu- 
ral liberty for the common benefit. 

“© Nay, I may, perhaps, be thought 
bold in what I state; but I will fot 
scruple to avow frankly my own opi- 
nion, that, before an individual pro- 
ceeds unwarrantably to di:-urb the 
unity of a church by separation and 
division, he should be prepared to re- 
ply to these two questions :—Is he 
ready to subvert altogether the ex- 
isting establishment of church-poli- 
ty? And, Has be a fair probability 
of substituting for it another deci- 
sively better? Because the subver- 
sion of any church would inevitably 
follow, if each individual were to 
act after his example, which, so far 
as he is concerned, he authorizes and 
encourages ; and because, if nothing 
greatly superior is, ina fair pros 
pect of human events, to succeed, 
all the guilt of disturbing without 
amending, ofexciting confusion with 
no adequate countervailing advon- 
tage, will lie at his door. 

‘¢ He that enters into the spirit of 
my text will adopt another Course. 
A deeply-seated conviction ol the 
weakness and disorder of human na- 
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ture, and of the inferiority of ques- 
tions of forms, compared with the 
astonishing mystery of godliness, 
will dispose him to yield his private 
inclinations on these matters to the 
authority of those placed over him ; 
to sacrifice his personal convenience 
to peace and the common welfare ; 
to distinguish between the particular 
and general consequences of an esta- 
blished order of discipline ; to weigh 
the danger of all great changes, 
their doubtful result, their immediate 
and terrible disorders ; to have re- 
course to patience anda diligent im- 
provement of the means of grace 
actually afforded him ; and to consi- 
der that the lesson which God would 
teach him by the pressure of particu- 
lar circumstances, is, in all probabi- 
lity, not division, but humility ; not 
separation, but prayer ; not hostility 
and innovation and clamour, but si. 
lent effort, and a consistent and con- 
ciliatory spirit and conduct. More 
especially will he implore the gifts 
of Divine Grace for the church—of 
that Divine Grace, which falls when 
and where the Great Head of the 
universal church pleases, and which 
alone can impress on the hearts of 
men the vast and sublime glories of 
the mystery of godliness, and give 
life and spirituality to the actual 
ministry of any particular period. 
‘Tt is a spirit and conduct such as 
this, which must be the source of 
peace and charity in the several 
churches of Christendom. In pro- 
portion to this consistent subjection 
to due authority; this sacrifice of 
private and individual interest and 
feeling tothe public good ; this care- 
ful abstinence from the spirit of 
party; this jealous subordination of 
inferior matters, not only as it re- 
spects the opinions of others, but 
our own; this supreme value of the 
great mystery of Christ—it is in this 
proportion, I say, that, the holy ar- 
dour of charity will burn brightly 
and steadily. Discretion is the guar- 
dian of every other grace. The va- 
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rious subdivisions of the great Chris- 
tian family will then preserve the 
unity of the Spirit—for the arrange- 
ments of ecclesiastical ceremonies 
need not be in all places one and ut- 
terly like, as our Article expresses 
it;—these discrepancies sever not 
the bonds of charity. Each church. 
which has a legitimate ministry and 
the administration of the sacraments, 
may be the house of God, the pillar 
and ground of the truth, because the 
great mystery of godliness may re- 
gulate its conduct, and holy love and 
unity reconcile every heart.* 

“A chief hindrance to this peace 
in all, even the purest churches of 
Christ, is not so much the differences 
in opinion of sober and discreet and 
well-informed divines, as the ano- 
malous zeal of persons of immature 
judgment and little knowledge of 
the heart, who mistake the whole 
spirit of my text. For there are ne- 
ver wanting those who, professing to 
disregard forms generally, yet mag- 
nify their own; who seem to mistake 
a spirit of separation for zeal; who 
sometimes proselyte rather than con- 
vert; who indulge an almost indis- 
criminate prejudice against every 
thing ancient and established ; who 
hover around the borders of the most 
nious and regular clergy of every 
church, and often do little else— 
however upright their motives—than 
make inroads on the flock,and disturb 
the minds of the young and inex- 
perienced ;~-and then mask the 
whole with the fair names of union 


“© * In the preface to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, our Reformers express this 
sentiment at greater length :—* We think 
it convenient, that every country should 
use such ceremonies, as they shall think 
best to the setting forth of God’s honcur 
and glory, and to the reducing of the peo- 
ple to a most perfect and godly living, with- 
out error or superstition ; and that they 
should put away other things, which from 
time to time they perceive to be most abus- 
ed, as in men’s ordiances it often chanceth 
diversely in divers countries.’ ” 
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and charity and the non-importance 
of forms, whilst their own charity is 
obviously narrow, and their own pe- 
culiar ordinances are made promi- 
nent, and almost essential to salva- 
tion. This is not the true charity 
and union, which my text would in- 
culcate ; but zeal disgraced with an 
unholy mixture of ignorance and 
self-will. This ultimately tends to 
introduce disorder and _ confusion, 
and every evil work. Whereas the 
genuine charity of my ‘text, is of a 
disinterested and holy and elevated 
character-—enlightened, self-deny- 
ing, intent on the mystery of god- 
liness, superior to passion and petty 
ends, and equally watchful over the 
tendencies of our corrupt nature on 
every side. Such acharity has the 
stamp and impress of Heaven. It 
will even dispose the considerate 
Christian to regard these very per- 
sons, irregular as they are in their 
notions of discipline, in the most fa- 
vourable light; and to bless God 
for the real good which may have 
eventually resulted from the dis- 
tractions of human sentiments, and 
from the anomalies of the Protes- 
tant sects throughout Christendom, 
however little he can approve of 
much in their spirit and conduct.” 

We need scarcely observe, that 
while Mr. Wilson allows full liberty 
of opinion to others, he does not him- 
self shrink from expressing through- 
out the sermon his own conviction 
of the inestimable utility of that 
church, the diffusion of whose for- 
mularies he was so zealously advo. 
cating. 

“To determine,” he remarks, ‘in 
how sacred a manner the Church of 
England is the guardian of the canon 
of holy Writ ; in how important a 
sense she dispenses in every parish, 
throughout our empire, the bless- 
ings of Christian worship and edifi- 
cation; how widely sbe diffuses an 
acknowledgement of the fall and cor- 
ruption of our nature, of the Deity 
and sacrifice of our Saviour, and of 
the sanctifying influences of the 
Holy Ghost ; how firm a barrier she 










































presents against the inundations of 
infidelity and Socinianism on the one 
hand, and of enthusiasm onthe other 
—to say nothing of the floods of the 
Antinomian heresy, more desiruc- 
tive, if possible, than either—would 
lead me into too wide a field of ob- 
servation. I will simply suggest, 
thatthe only trial we have mace of 
ecclesiastical change, in the days of 
our first Charles, can give us no very 
favourable impression of the experi- 
ment; whilst the broad fact,that many 
of the principal revivals of spiritual 
religion in our land have had their 
rise originally. in the bosom of the 
church, may inspire the hope that it 
may yet long continue, and that in 
the amplest meaning of the term, 
the church of the living God in this 
our Protestant country.” 

It is not, however, from the mere 
mechanism of an establishment that 
Mr. Wilson expects the benefits he 
had enumerated. 

“ There is nothing,” he remarks, 
“of which I am for myself more 
deeply convinced, than that the se- 
curity of any Protestant church, and 
therefore of our own, is the blessing 
of God on the simple and command- 
ing doctrine of Christ Jesus. To 
magnify matters which relate mere- 
ly to the constitution, and, as it were, 
the scaffolding of the spiritual edi- 
fice; to give an overcharged and al- 
most popish exposition of the neces- 
sarily general and charitable lan- 
guage of sacramental offices, to as- 
sume, aS a matter unquestionable, 
the purity of the doctrine preached 
by the ministers of religion—from 
which, after all, the mass of a nation 
will chiefly judge of the tenets of a 
church, and on which the conver- 
sion, edification, and salvation of each 
passing age so much depend—and 
to hold at a distance, and refuse any 
intercourse of charity with, Chris- 
tians of other confessions, in the 
greatest and most simple of causes 
—the circulation, for instance, of 
the holy Scriptures throughcut the 
world, by a variety of societies for 
that purpose—all this, if any thing 
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of this kind should ever be prevalent 
in any Protestant church, would, in 
my judgment, go to loosen its foun- 
dations; and in a day of general in- 
quiry and information, and amongsta 
free and nebie-minded people, would 
tend eventualiy to degrade iis charac- 
ter, and materially diminish its in. 
fluence and satety.” 

We Icave these just and most im- 
portant observations to the delibera- 
tion of our readers, referring them 
to ihe sermon itself for a furtber de- 
lineation of Mr. Wilson’s argument. 
{bei bearing on the valuable insti- 
tution whose cause he pleaded, is 
too obvious to need Ulustration ; and 
we Sincerely hope that none who 
love the Ciiurch of England, and 
have it in their power to assist her 
efforts, wiil fail to enrol their names 
amonest the members and friends of 
this highly uselul and strictly Church- 
of-England institution. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Ir is with no little interest, as our 
readers can. testify, that we have 
watched over the progress of this 
truly excellent and well conducted 
institution, from the ‘time in which 
its Report was a mere pampblet, and 
iis members were capable of meet- 
ing in a single room, till the period 
in which, by the blessing of God, its 
operations have become so wide and 
interesting, as to occupy annually a 
large volume; and its friends are so 
numerous as to be found in almost 
eveiy partof his Majesty’s dominions. 
In referring to the proceedings of 
the Gineteenth year of the Society, 
we would imiate its Committee in 
meeting our readers * with the lan- 
gruuge of congratulation.” The year 
has not, indeed, been without its 
trials and disappointments; but, in 
the midst of all, it has pleased God 
to grant a Steady increase, not only 


1h the actual labours of the Society 


and its means of supporting them, 
but in the success which has accom. 
paniéd its exertions. 

The Committee report the forma. 
tion of new associations at Edin. 
burgh, Doncaster, Attercliffe near 
Sheffield, Lincoin, Beverley, Kirkby 
Lonsdale, Castletown, Peel, Rumsey, 
and Douglas, in the Isle of Man. 
Newcastle, for North Staffordshire ‘ 
Teignmouth, as a branch of the De. 
von and Exeter; Reading, for the 
county of Berks; Cambridge, forthe 
town, county, and university of Cam- 
bridge ; and Cork, as an associatjon 
in connexion with the Hibernian 
Auxijiary. At Leeds, at Douglas in 
the Isle of Man, at Carlisle, at Don- 
caster, and at Yoxall and Hamstal] 
in Staffordshire, new associations of 
ladies have been established in aid 
of the Society. 

The one at Cambridge, it is hoped, 
in addition to the increase of the So- 
ciety’s funds, will be the channel of 
diffusing missionary intelligence and 
zeal, by means of the younger cCier- 
ey, more widely than ever through 
the kingdom, and of sending forth 
many pious and well-instructed la- 
bourers among the heathen. The 
associations of former years have 
continued their benevolent exer- 
tions; and have, in various instan- 
ces, Increased their contributions. 

We have already reported, that 
the income of the nineteenth yeas 
amounted to the sum of twenty-eight 
thousand pounds ; a censiderabie ad- 
vance on that of the eighteenth year. 
The Society’s friends will, however, 
perceive the importance and neces- 
sity of future excrtions, when they 
learn that the expenditure of the 
year has, within a few hundred 
pounds, equalled its income ; and that 
new opportunities for exertion are 
opening in all quarters. 

We shall not be able to follow the 
Society throughout its circumnay! 
gation of charity ; but shall content 
ourselves with a few particulars rela- 
tive to its missions in West Africa 
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the Mediterranean, North India, 
South India, Ceylon, Australasia, and 
the West Indies. 

To West Africa, New Zealand, 
and North India, missionaries and 
others have proceeded in the course 
of the year, amounting, in number, 
to nineteen. Most of the persons 
who have gone out as teachers of 
youth had the benefit, by permission 
of the Committee of the National 
Society, of studying the system at the 
Central School; and the rest learned 
it in other places, The Society 
wisely act on the principle of intro- 
ducing that system, so far as practi- 
cable, into every school in connexion 
with the institution, In these schools, 
education is now carried on upon an 
extensive scale ; there being, by the 
last returns, upward of six thousand 
children under instruction, beside 
many adult scholars, and both classes 
continually increasing. 

The particulars of the West Afri- 
can Mission occupy more than forty 
pages, and can only be touched upon 
very slightly in the present outline. 
The Report mentions the lamented 
death of the Rev. Mr. Garnon (first 
Chaplain of the colony of Sierra Le- 
one,) Mr. Wenzel, Mrs. Decker, and 
Mrs. Collier. Mr. Garnon’s loss was 
particularly lamented. Inaletter from 
the Governor to Ear! Bathurst, he 
and his widow are described as pat- 
terns of piety and Christian virtue, 

and conjugal felicity. 

_ Mr. Collier having been appointed 
by Eari Bathurst to succeed Mr. 
Garnon as first chaplain, Mr. Garn- 
sey, who had been received unde: 
the protection of the Society, with 
the view of his proceeding to India, 
Was appointed second chaplain, hav- 
ing been admitted to deacon’s orders 
dv the Bishop of London. 

The national system has been in- 
troduced, with good success, into 
the Freetown schools, so that all the 
schools of the colony upon the So- 
clety are now conducted upon one 
uniform plan. In January last, ac- 
cording to official returns, there were 
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574 scholars in the Freetown schools, 
and 1530 in the country schools ; 
making a total of 2104 scholars un- 
der instruction according to the na- 
tional system ; all of whom, except 
96 at Bathurst and 40 at Kent, were 
under the care of the Society. This 
is an increase of 740 scholars, since 
the return in March 1817 ; the num. 
ber then being, as stated in the last 
Report, 575 in Freetown, on the Bri- 
tish System, and 789 in the country 
schools on the national.* 


* The following statistical details are 
worth preserving as materials for history, 
as well as in connexion with the spiritual 
interests of Western Africa. 


The whole population of the Colony of 


Sierra Leone, exclusive of the Royal Afri- 
can Corps, amounted at the close of 1818, 


to 9565 persons. Before the printing of 


the return, at the end of February, an in- 
crease had taken place of 449, carrying the 
total, at that period, to 10,014; being an 
increase, since March 1817, of 2051—the 
total then being, inclusive of the Kroomen 
as in the present return, 7963. Of this in- 
crease, 1554 were Negroes liberated from 
captured slave ships. 


This population of 9565 persons, given 
in the above return, was distributed in the 
respective towns and vicinities as follows ; 
—Freetown (including 749 Kroomen and 
boys,) 4430—Leopold, $u8—Charlotte, 205 
—Bathurst, 229—Gi. oucester, 356—Re- 
rent’s Tow n, 1177—Wilberforce, 205— 
Kissey, 860—Kent, 167—various places, 
1637, 


The classes of which the population con 
sisted were as follows :—Europeans, 115; 
of which 98 were men, 12 women, and 5 
children—Nova Scotia settlers, 691—Ma- 
roon settlers, 610—Natives, 997-—-Kroo. 
men and boys, 746-—Liberated Negroes, in 

the various parts of the colony, 6406 ; mak- 
ing the above total of 9565; which, in re 
spect of the sexes, contained 35U7 men, 
2592 women, 2222 boys, and 1444 girls, 


From the year 1814 to the end of 1817 
the number of marriages celebrated in the 
colony amounted to 598: from that period 
to th ie beginning of 1819, there were 321; 
making a total of 919. 


The roads, and public and private build- 
ings, are in a state of rapid increase and 
improvement, Thev have been achieve? 
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We have more than once men. 
tioned the Auxiliary Bible Society 
for the colony, which we are happy 
to report, had collected more than 
300/. in its first two years.* It will 
gratify our readers to learn the for- 
mation of a Missionary Society in 
Sierra Leone. The sum of 68/. 4s. 
lid. has been paid to the parent So- 
ciety, as the first contributions of its 
labourers and their Negroes. It is 
a most grateful return for the Socie- 
ly’s anxieties and exertions, to find 
the objects of its successful care now 
eager to aSsist, according to their 
means, in sending that Gospel to 
their countrymen, which has proved 
so great a blessing to themselves. 

‘lwo excursions have been taken, 
with a view to examine the state of 
the districts bordering on the colony. 

In the first, Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Cates, accompanied by William 
Tamba, one of the communicants at 
Regent’s Town, and other natives, 
walked about 140 miles. William 
Tamba several times addressed his 
countrymen, with much effect, in 
their native tongues.—Mr. Johnson 
and Mr. Cates were so satisfied of 
the advantages likely to result from 
the natives being addressed by their 
countrymen, in the manner in which 
William Tamba had addressed them, 
that both he and William Davis were 


by the labour of liberated Negroes alone, 
under the direction of their respective min- 
isters and superintendents. ‘he royal 
munificence and the rational liberality have 
pursued, with great cost and perseverance, 
the generous object of the deliverance and 
civilization of the once-devoted victims of 
barbarism and bondage; and we can anti- 
cipate, with delight, the sublime gratifica- 
tion which the friends and supporters of 
this great cause will derive from seeing, so 
soon, such excellent practical confirmations 
of their hopes and reasonings—such benign 
fruits of their zeal and exertions ; and this 
in the fuvoured seat of that vast engine of 
African degradation and desolation, the 
Slave Trade. 


* It was justly remarked by Governor 
M'‘Carthy, that “It is a particular advan- 
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taken, by the Missionaries, into the 
service of the Society. 

A change of circumstances in 
Western Africa induced the Com. 
mittee to convene a special general 
meeting of the Society, to take into 
Consideration some questions re. 
specting the school and ship funds ; 
the result of which, we have already 
reported, (Christ. Ob. for April, p. 
265.) 

The charge of the Freetown schools 
had devolved on the Society since 
the beginning of last year. A pub- 
lic examination took place at the 
Court-house, before the Governor 
and the principal persons of the co- 
leony. Both boys and girls were 
found to have made great progress 
under the national system, which had 
been introduced in the last year. The 
Governor closed the examination by 
an affectionate address to the chil- 
dren, and expressed his satisfaction 
at the state of the schools. 

A considerable change has taken 
place in the arrangements at the 
Christian Institution at Leicester 
Mountain. Since the death of the 
Rev. Leopold Butscher, the estab- 
lishment had been losing ground; 
and, under al] the circumstances oi 
the case, the Governor of the 
colony, who has patronised the 
efforts of the Society with great 


tage that the knowledge of the Bible and 
of the English language proceeded concut- 
rently: those who learned to read were 
taught to read the Bible, and the Bible on- 
ly ; and thus they obtained the Divine 11- 
struction contained in it, without any '"- 
terference of that profane and vicious read- 
ing, which, in countries where uae 
facility of learning existed, often precede 

the Bible, and barred the heart te the ac- 
cesses of its benign influence, which some- 
times came contemporaneously, and imped- 
ed and embarrassed its course-—sometimes 
followed, and overrun and destroyed it re 
together. But, learning the Bible first am 

last, and the Bible only, the converts of this 
colony would be strong in the knowledge 
of it, before they could even look into other 
books, and would not be liable to the dan- 
gers of those clashings to which he ha 

adverted.” 
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cordiality and vigour, proposed that 
the establishment should be convert- 
ed into a college, on the same footing 
as that at Windsor, In Nova Scotia, 
so far as the relative circumstances 
might permit. A certain number of 
the children of the colony might be 
admitted as scholars, in order to re- 
ceive a superior education. The pa- 
rents of these children would, of 
course, defray their expenses ; and 
the Society would only have to sup- 
port such natives of Africa, either 
from the captured Negro class or 
children of chiefs, as they might 
deem advisable. A considerable pro- 
portion of the money now expended 
in the support of the children, might 
be appropria’ed to the maintenance 
of teachers of the classics, Arabic, 
and other Janguages. The Commit- 
tee cordially adopted this suggestion, 
as entirely falling in with the ulti- 
mate views and wishes of the Society 
with respect to Africa. It will be a 
great object to make adequate provi- 
sion in the institution for perfecting 
and printing the works already in 
preparation in Susoo and in Bullom ; 
and ultimately for supplying the nu- 
merous tribes on the coast and in the 
interior, both with living instructers, 
and with elementary books and the 
Scriptures in iheir various tongues. 
In Susoo and in Bullom, much has 
been already done: by Messrs. Ren- 
ner, Wilhelm, and Kiein, in Susoo ; 
and by Mr. Nylander. in Bullem: 
and Mr, Wilhelm and Mr. Klein are 
still prosecuting translations into Su- 
soo. Further advances may be made 

in the grammatical knowledge of 
Susoo and of Bullom, and other 

‘ongues, by means of the liberated 

Negroes. In Regent’s Town alone, 

there are natives of twenty different 

hations, all varying from one another 

in language, but now holding inter. 

course among themselves and with 

their Christian teachers by means of 
the English tongue. The cultivation 

of the Arabic language will be ano- 

ther important branch of labour in 

Christ. Obsery. App. 


the institution. Natives well prepar- 
ed in that tongue will be received 
with respect in all parts of the coun- 
try, and will have a medium of com- 
munication with Mahomedans wher- 
ever found, on the coast or in the 
interior. 
At Regent’s Town, Mr. Johnson, 
though interrupted in his labour, by 
sickness, had always been enabled to 
go through his public duties. The 
good work, which was begun among 
the Negroes at this station, has pro- 
ceeded, through the Divine blessing, 
with accelerated pace. Their rapid 
improvementis very strongly marked 
by the formatien of societies among 
themselves, both for mutual advan- 
tage and in behalf of their country- 
men. A“ Benefit Society,’ has been 
established for the relief of the sick. 
On occasion of Mr. Jobnson’s sug- 
gesting this plan to them, one of 
them stood up, and, after speaking of 
the mercy of God to them, in bring- 
ing them from their own countries to 
hear the glad tidings of salvation by 
Christ, added, with striking simpli- 
city and effect, in his broken English 
—‘ Dat be very good ting, broders! 
we be no more of plenty country: 
we belong to one country now—hea- 
ven! We belong to one King now— 
Jesus ! Suppose one be sick, all be 
sick : suppose one be well, all be 
well !” What a simple but practical] 
comment on those words, ** Whether 
one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it; or One member be 
honoured, all the members rejoice 
with it!” A “Friendly Building So- 
ciety” had also been established ; to 
enable the members to erect for 
themselves substantial houses of 
stone.—-T he improvement in the ex- 
ternal condition of the people is very 
rapid, and demonstrates the energy 
and happy influence of those princi- 
ples which begin to prevail among 
them. At Regent’s Town, formerly 
called Hog Brook, from the multi- 
tude of wild hogs frequenting the 
beautiful stream that flows through 
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it, the young men settled there have 
furnished an example which will long 
be admired, and not easily surpassed. 
They have brought a road of two 
miles by a new line, avoiding the 
most steep descents and acclivities of 
the hills, without much extending 
the course, as far as Leicester Moun- 
tain, whenCe it is to be continued to- 
ward Freetewn. ‘This road is two 
rods wide throughout, and solid and 
level toa degree not easily attainable 
in acountry like this. In appreciat- 
ing the improvement in the habits of 
these Negroes, as indicated by such 
Jabours, it should be remembered, 
that not more than three or jour years 
have passed, since the greater part 
were taken out of the holds of slave 
ships. Who can contrast the simple 
and sincere Christian worship which 
precedes and follows their daily la- 
bours, with the grovelling and malig- 
nant superstitions of their original 
state—their greegrees, their red wa- 
ter, their witchcraft, and their devils’ 
houses—without feeling and acknow- 
ledging a miracle of good, which the 
interposition of the Almighty alone 
could have wrought? | 

At the first anniversary of the 
Missionary Association of Regent’s 
Town, several of the natives spoke 
in a way that convincingly evidenced 
the blessed influence of that Gospel 
on themselves which they are anxious 
to send to others. One of these 
speakers, who is son of the old Bul- 
lom King, and will probably succeed 
his father, on being appointed trea- 
surer of the Association, expressed 
his willingness to undertake the du- 
ties of the office, as_he had himself 
been greatly blessed by means of the 
labours of missionaries. He had been 
favoured from the early age of six 
years with religious instruction ; and 
being offered a situation in the slave 
trade, had declined it in consequence 
of the principles which he had learn- 
ed from the friends who had taken 
him to England. He contrasted the 
blessings of liberty and education 
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which are enjoyed at Regent’s Town 
with the slavery, ignorance, mae 
abounding wickedness of his native 
shore ; and expressed his confidence 
of the success of the meeting, as 
where the heart is open, the purse is 
sure to be opened likewise. Severaj 
pleasing and affecting specimens of 
these speeches are given in the Re- 
port. A Collection was made which 
amounted to 5/. 10s. 8d. 

The progress of religion has been 
truly encouraging. In November, 
the communicants and candidates had 
increased tu one hundred and eleven, 
and many more were anxious to join 
them. The church was always well 
attended ; and the people, in general, 
were become more moral and indus- 
trious, upward of five hundred main- 
taining themselves, and much land 
being cleared and cultivated. On 


-Cliristmas-day, Mr. Johnson baptized 


forty-six adults; and on the next 
occasion of celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper, he administered it to one 
hundred and twenty of his Black 
brethren and sisters. 

The prospects of success at Glou- 
cester are greatly increasing,— 
‘ Avout twenty-six months past,” 
remarks the Sierra Leone Gazette, 
‘¢ the town was a forest. Nearly the 
whele of its present African inhiabi- 
tants have, since that period, been 
rescued from the holds of slave ves- 
sels. At the examination, they ap- 
peared neatly ciad, intelligent, and 
well-behaved. The examination was 
ended by singing a hymn. The whole 
of the audience then joined heartily 
with the scholars, male and female, 
in the grand national invocation of 
‘God save the King !? ’—~In Dec. 
1817, five adults were baptized, and 
three in the month following.—The 
people, when first received from the 
slave ships, are little removed, a few 
tribes excepted, from the very brutes, 
in habits and dispositions; and the 
exertions for their benefit must be 
proportionably arduous and unwea 
ried. A Church Missionary Asso 
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ciation had been’ formed among the 

Negroes, and a gradual improve- 

ment was observable. 

Mr. Bull, on visiting Mr. Diiring’s 
people on a Saturday evening, re- 
marks: ‘* Could our subscribers have 
been present, they would have re- 
joiced in so glorious a work. What 
simplicity of faith did | witness! 

What humility of soul! What ten- 

derness of conscience !—I will men- 

tion an instance or two. The Ne- 
groes aré accustomed to tell their 
minister all that they feel. The first 
that rose said to Mr, Diiring, ‘* Sir, 
this week my heart be sorry too 
much, I think, every day, that the 
dirt be better than me.’ Yet this is 

a most exemplary man. Another 
said, ‘ Every day my heart tell me 
every day I be bad man, pass every 
body.” And a boy, who, by the bles- 
sing of God, has become truly reli- 
gious, came forward to say that he 
was troubled very much, because, 
when he was at work, he revenged 
himself on one of the masons whe 
had thrown his tool away, by doing 
the same for him. This, he said, his 
heart told him was not good, and he 
feared God would be angry with him. 
Some said that it had been Sunday 
all the week with them, and God had 
made their hearts glad. There were 
present between forty and fifty, of 
various degrees of Christian know- 
ledge and experience. You have not 
been deceived about Africa. The 
Lord is making bare his arm. Ethi- 
opia does new stretch out her hand 
unto God.” 

_ The suspension of the Susoo Mis- 
sion in the Rio Porigas was stated in 
the last Report. The mission among 
the Bulloms has also, since that Re- 
port, been suspended ; little prospect 
of good remaining, chiefly from the 
fatal influence of the same evil—the 
Slave trade, But the Susoos and Bul- 
loms will not, therefore, be abandoned 
by the Society. Its Jabourers retire 
under British protection, to gather 
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strength and prepare the means for 
a renewal of their toil, whenever the 
providence of God shall open the 
way. The measures now in progress 
within the colony will enable the So- 
ciety toresume its labours among the 
Susoos and Bulloms, on a more ex- 
tended scale, and with the advantages 
resulting from mature experience. 
Of the branch of the Susoo Mis- 
sion at Gambier, opposite to the Isles 
de Loss, a brief account is given. 
Mr. Klein had been ‘making ex- 
cursions into the country. In one to 
the north-east, he preached in seven- 
teen native towns; and, in another 
te the south-west, in six. In these 
journeys he publicly addressed, in 
the whole, about 1600 persons ; and 
conversed with many others, where 
the people could not be collected. 
He was every where well-received ; 
and learned afterward, that wherever 
he had been, the people had express- 
ed a fear of the wrath of God on ac- 
count of their sins, and had agreed to 
keep the Lord’s day holy. He has 
been diligently employed in his trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into Susoo. 
Mrs. Klein has collected materials 
fora Susoo and English dictionary. 
Many impediments had occurred 
at Yongroo Pomah; but the most 
fatal abstacle was the slave trade, 
On the revival of that traffic, dealers 
from the Rio Nunez came to pur- 
Chase slaves. Red-water trials be- 
came frequent, in consequence, in 
order to procure victims for sale ; 
and few of the accused escaped.— 
While the Bulloms could sell slaves 
and get rum, preaching the Gospel 
had no sort of influence upon them. 
Complaints were urged against the 
missionary, that he spoilt the country 
by not bringing rum. They said, 
“ He only sit dewn to teach children 
and talk God-palaver, [religious dis- 
course:] that good ; but suppose he 
bring good trade, that better.”— 
Though this mission has been 
suspended, the translations already 
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executed will be of lasting benefit. 
The Four Gospels and other parts of 
the New Testament have been finish- 
ed, and the Gospel of St. Matthew 
revised and greatly improved. The 
Morning and Evening Services of the 
Liturgy, with some other parts, have 
been translated and revised, and 
tracts and hymns prepared. The 
mission may be hereafter resumed, 
on the plan of education and excur- 
sions for preaching. 

Many particulars connected with 
the Mediterranean Mission, have been 
already anticipated in our pages. To 
these we now add the following. 

At Naples, Mr. Connor procured 
a translation to be made, from Eng- 
lish into I.alian, of a series of morn. 
ing and evening prayers for the week, 
of which 1000 copies were’ printed 
for circulation. His time, while in 
Italy, had been devoted, as far as his 
healih allowed, to Hebrew and Ara- 
bic studies. He has sent home ma- 
ny observations on the state and mo- 
rals of religion in the parts which he 
visited, which forcibly indicate the 
necessity of a free circulation of the 
Scriptures. 

During Mr. Connor’s absence in 
Italy, Mr. Jowett made a voyage 
with a view chiefly to promote the 
objects of the Malta Bible Society. 
{n the course of this voyage, he visit- 
ed Smyrna, Haivali, Scio, Athens, 
Hydra, Milo, and Zante. From his 

cturn to Malta in the beginning of 
July, till he set sail for Egypt on the 
9th of December, he was occupied 
in his usual labours at Malta, in the 
promotion ofthe various objects of the 
Missionary and Bible Societies. His 
family prayers and expositions were 
regularly maintained. He had soon 
the satisfaction of seeing the Mal. 
tese New Testament completed.— 
His translator, Cannolo has since 
entered on the Oid Testament ; and, 
by the middle of February, had finish- 
ed Genesis and the half of Exo. 








dus, with a third of the Book of 
Psalms. 

The Society greatly lament the 
premature loss to the Missionary and 
Bible exertions in the Mediterrane. 
an, of that able and active labourer, 
the Rev. C. Burckhardt. He arrived 
at Malta, frou Geneva, on the 5th 
of January, 1818. His object was to 
visit Evypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Greece, with the view of promoting 
the circulation of the Scriptures ; in 
which design he was supported by 
private benevolence. Alter receiv- 
ing assistance at Malta in the ar- 
ranzement of his plans, he left that 
island on the 17th of January, and 
reached Alexandria on the 26th; 
carrying with him, from the Malta 
Bible Society, more than 500 copies 
of the Scriptures, which were after- 
wards increased to 755 copies, and 
were in thirteen languages. From 
Alexandria, from Cairo, from Jaffa, 
from Tripoli (in Syria,) and from 
Latachia, he sent to his friends re- 
ports of his proceedings. ** They are 
such,” it is observed in a postscript 
to the Report of the Malta Bible So- 
ciety, ‘* as to increase the bitterness 
of sorrow at the loss of so valuablea 
correspondent and coadjutor. After 
a short career of eight months,-de- 
voted, with the greatest activity, and 
with atruly Christian spirit, to the 
noblest of causes, Mr. Burckhardt 
has left to his friends the memory of 
an example which must impel them 
to redouble their efforts, that ‘the 
word of the Lord may still have free 
course and be glorified,’ ” 

Mr. Connor left Malta for Con- 
stantinople, where he arrived, after 
touching at Candia, at Smyrna, and 
at Scio. He distributed copies 
of the Modern Greek Testament, 
where he thought them likely to be 


useful. He was received, at Con- 
stantinople, with * much kindness, 
by his countrymen; the British 


ambassador, the consul, and other 
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gentlemen, affording him every as- 
sistance and information. Constan- 
tinople appears, on many accounts, 
an important station; though the 
frequent visits of the plague would 
cause maby impediments to active 
exertion.—Mr. Jowett, as our read- 
ers are aware, had determined on 
proceeding to Egypt. His design 
was to give two months to Exypt, 
and two to Syria, spending the ume 
of the passover at Jerusalem ; and, 
from Syria, proceeding northward, 
to join Mr. Connor at Smyrna, At 
Alexandria, he urged that sets of all 
the West-African publications of the 
Society should be sent, as they 
would prove appropriate and highly 
useful presents to various African 
consuls. Mr. Jowett mentions, with 
much pain, the increase of a great 
evil, in the apostacy of Englishmen 
from the faith of their fathers, Sail- 
ors, in particular, from their vagrant 
and thoughtless state of mind, are 
much exposed to this seduction. 
The formation of a printing es- 
tablishment in the Mediterranean is 
now become an object of the first 
importance, It is the intention of 
the Committee, therefore, to make 
arrangements, with all convenient 
despatch, for printing works in the 
languages of the surrounding shores. 
Such an establishment will also 
greatly facilitate the operations of the 
Malta Bible Society ; and of other 
similar institutions, which may be 
hereafter formed in the Mediterra- 
nean. A monthly publication, for 
the diffusion of religious knowledge 
and missionary intelligence, has been 
projected by Mr. Jowett: to be en- 
tered on in French, Italian, and Ro- 
Maic ; and, afterwards, tobe extended, 
aS Opportunities may offer, to the 
other languages of the Mediterra- 
nean. Dr. Naudi is proceeding in 
the compilation of tracts inthe Ita- 
lian language. Of the tract on the 
holy Scriptures, 1000 copies have 
been printed in this country, and are 
distributing in various quarters of 


the Mediterranean with good effect, 
as they have induced many persons 
to read the sacred volume. 

With reference to Malta itself, the 
reading of the Scriptures increases. 
Mrs. Jowett has coniinued with suc- 
cess her exertions among the female 
children ; and a zeal to promote edu- 
cation is beginning to be evident. 

Among the Turks, and other Ma- 
homedans, various indications ap- 
pear, favourable to the hopes of Chris-~ 
tians.in behalf of their best interests 
and happiness. Egypt, in particular, 
offers many encouragements to exer- 
tion. The liberal disposition of the 
Bashaw, the great concourse of fo- 
reigners, and the constant inter- 
course now maintained with many 
nations, all concur to invite exertions 
in that quarter. The whole coast, 
indeed, of Northern Africa, is becom- 
ing better known and more accessi- 
ble. The enterprises of discovery 
and Commerce are preparing the 
way for the blessings of Christianity ; 
and we may joyfully anticipate the 
day when the northern shores of Af. 
rica, and all the other coasts of these 
inland seas, shail feel the reviving 
influence of that sacred light which 
once shone on them with distinguish- 
ed splendour. 

The Caicutta Corresponding Com- 
mittee have published their First 
Report o: the state of the Calcutta 
and North India Mission. Under 
the beads of Schools, Tracts, and 
Missionary Establishments, the Re- 
port details very encouraging intelli- 
gence.—Convinced that the most 
simple, obvious, unexceptionable, and 
effectual mode of promoting mission- 
ary objects is by the establishment of 
schools, the Committee have directed 
their particular attention to this im- 
portant branch oflabour. The schools 
supported by the Society have great- 
ly increased in number; chiefly 
through the judicious and zealous 
exertions of Lieutenant Stewart of 
Burdwan. The whole number of 
children, European and Native, now 
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under instruction in the schoolsofthe moval thither, he was summoned to 
Committee, may be computed at Calcutta, as senior chaplain, on the 
nearly 1800. The Committce have expected departure for England of 
felt the necessity of regulating their the then senior. The Committee 
schools by the character of those greatly regret the loss of Mr. Corrie’s 
whose welfare they would promote. personal superintendance and aid’ at 
In conformity to this principle, a va- Benares; but they anticipate greater 
riety is observable in the character advantages, on the whole, from his 
of these institutions, adapted to the counsels and assistance at the head- 
varied circumstances of the inhabit. quarters of the Mission. 
ants. At every station their first ob- We might give a variéty of éx. 
ject has been to collect and instruct tracts indicative of the rapid diminy- 
the poor scattered ignorant Chris- tion of the native prejudicés. At 
tians, whether Europeans, or de. Burdwan, for example, it is saiq- 
scendants cf Europeans by Native “ There is no difficulty in multiplying 
arents. Having provided their de- schools to any extent, commensurate 
stitute fellow-Christians with the with our abilities. The neople are 
means of religious instruction, their anxious and earnest In calling upon 
next endeavour has been, at each us tosend them teachers. With a 
station, ¢o far as circumstances ad- little patience we may introduce into 
mitted, to embrace the Mahomedans those schools any books that we 
and Heathens around them. please.”—Lieutenant Stewart has 
On the subject of tracts, the Re- earnestly requested that two mission- 
pert gives the following pxrticulars: ariesmay be sent to him at Burdwan; 
—In addition to the books which and similar requests are preferred 
have been obtained from other quar- from various other places. Our read- 
ters, various tracts of their own have ers will have learned with pleasure 
been publisned during the year. Of that the Society has not been inatten- 
these, the impression struck off has tive, as far as its funds admit, tothese 
usually amounted to 1000 copies. pressing invitations, (See our last 
This, however, has been found in- Number, p. 814.] 


adequate to the demand; and addi- The labours ef Mr. Bowley, at 
tional exertions are required in meet- Chunar, have been continued with 
ing the wants of the country. steadiness and zeal.—T he usual num- 


The Rev. William Greenwood has_ ber of Europeans who attend Divine 
left Calcutta, and preceeded to the service regularly is about forty, and 
station at Chunar. The Rev. Deo- that of Native Christians who attend 
car Schmid and Mrs. Schmid have worship in Hindoostanee about seven- 
removed from Madras to Calcutta. ty or eighty. The number in both 
One chief object of Mr. Deocar congregations has been gradually and 
Schmid’s removal to Calcutta is the regularly increasing ; and a conve- 
superintendance ofa periodical work, nient spot of ground for the erection 
connected with'the pians and exer- ofachurch having been fixed on, the 
tions of the Society. A printing- proprietor, onbeing requested to dis- 
press, with the latest improvements, pose of it, generously offered it asa 
has been sent to Calcutta. A quan- gift for the purpose intended. The 
tity of printing-paper has also been subscription paper has been put into 
forwarded, and founts of types will circulation, under the happiest 2us- 
speedily follow. pices, the Governor-general having . 

On the death of the Chaplain at been pleased to aid the collection 
Cawnpore, Mr. Corrie was appointed by the very liberal donation of 1000 
to that station; but, before his re- sicca rupees. 
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A new prospect of useful labour 
has opened at Benares, in conse- 
quence of a munificent gift by a na- 
tive of the name of Jay Narain Ghos- 
saul, of a house, premises, and a 
large sum of money, for the purpose 
of facilitating education among the 
natives. The object had long been 
in his contemplation, and the perusal 
of one of the Society’s Reports de. 
termined him on making them the 
trustees of his institution. A deed 
of gift of the house and premises in 
Benares was signed on the 21st of 
October ; by which the property is 
given to the Calcutta Committee of 
the Church Missionary Society, and 
their successors, for the purpose of 
aschool for instruction in all kinds 
ef science; under the condition that, 
in this school, children of all descrip- 
tions may be instructed in the Eng. 
lish, Persian, Hindee, and Bengalee 
languages. The appointment of the. 
masters is to be at the pleasure of the 
Committee ; the house is to be ap- 
propriated as a school for ever, and 
the Committee and their successors 
are to have the sole disposal of it.— 
The Governor-general promised Jay 
Narain to afford assistance when his 
school should beestablished. It was 
opened on the 17th of July, 1818; 
and, in November, 116 scholars had 
been admitted, and the school was 
becoming very popular among the 
Natives. The sum of 2Orupees per 
month (S00/. per annum) has been 
secured in perpetuity towards the 
support of the institution, by an en- 
dowment of 40,000 rupees. 

A new station for schools has been 
formed at Lucknow, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Hare. The new con- 
vert, Fuez Messeeh, at Bareilly, had 
uniformly approved himself to the 
Committee, both for his knowledge 
of Christian principles and the cor- 
tectness of his conduct. He has since 
returned to Bareilly; where he is 
usefully employed, at the expense 
of the Society, as a Christian reader 


or catechist.—-Ai Avra, Abdool Mes- 
seeh, though severeiy indisposed, 
continues to watch over his charge, 
and to employ all his little strength 
for their bevefit. From forty to fifty 
persons usuaily attended public wor- 
ship. They are poor, but chiefly 
maintain themselyes; the men by 
weaving, aud the women by spinning. 

The British residents take great 
interest in the schools. They con- 
tribute forty rupees monthly toward 
the expenses, and wouid willingly 
Support acompetent instructer. At 
Meerut the Rev. Mr. Fisher has 
been actively engaged in promoting 
the objects of the Society. Three 
natives have been baptized by him, 
alter giving satisfactory evidence of 
their knowledge and seriousness. It 
appears that the Saadhs, a remarka- 
ble sect of Hindoos, who attract- 
ed the notice of Anund Messeeh in 
a grove near Delhi, are merely a sect 
of Hindoos, who, rejecting the reli- 
gious creed of their country, have, 
for a period of 40 or 50 years, pro- 
fessed principles of pure Deism.— 
They are very ready to receive and 
use our books, and to listen to teach- 
ers. One ofthem, at the instance of 
Mr. Fisher, has opened a school in 


‘the village of Kowaly, where he re- 


sides. He began with seven child- 
ren ; but, in the evenings, thirty men 
and children assemble to hear the 


old Saadh read a chapter from one ~ 


of the Gospels, after which they ap- 
ply to learning.—At Titalya, Cap- 
tain Latter obtained from Govern- 
ment a salary for Mr. Schroeter, 
while prosecuting the Thibet lan- 
guage, sufficient for his support, and 
to pay the expense of a Thibet teach- 
er. The cultivation of this language 
will be subservient to the public in- 
terests ; and the translauon of the 
Scriptures into it, which is the ulti- 
mate object of Mr. Schroeter’s la- 
bours, will make known the truths 
of religion to a most extensive region. 

Upon the whole, there is a rapid 
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increase in benevolent and Christian 
exertions in Calcutta. The Euro- 


pean Female Orphan Asyium, the: 


Diocesan Committee of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
the Schoo]-Book Society, the Hindoo 
Coilege,the Auxiliary Bible Society, 
with others, are all in active opera- 
tion and are well supported. The 
Governor-general, in his college 
speech, recommends the communi- 
cation of knowledyve to the natives of 
India: the Bishop enforces the same 
duty from the puipit: and now 
scarcely an opponent dares shew his 
head. “ What hath God wrought !” 

The Committee next proceed to 
the Madras and South India Mission, 
of which many interesting and en- 
couraging particulars are stated ; but 
as the Second Annual Report of the 
Madras Committee has since been 
received, we shall take an early op- 
portunity of giving a succinct ac- 
count of this mission from that docu- 
ment. We dothis the more readily, 
as our rapidly diminishing pages 
will not allow us to enter into details 
at present, 

The Ceylon Mission appears very 
hopeful. The Rev. Messrs. Lam- 
brick, Mayor, Ward, and Knight, 
landed at Colombo in the end of June. 
They were received with great kind- 
ness by all classesof persons. In par- 
ticular, Archdeacon Twisleton, and 
the senior chaplain, the Rev. George 
Bissett, rendered them every assist- 
. ance. Mr. Lambrick was fixed at 
. Kandy; and Mr. Ward at Calpentyn, 
near Manar; Mr. Mayor proceeded 
to Galle, and Mr. Knight to Jaffnapa- 
tam. The measures for the religious 
improvement of the island are, as yet, 
only in their infancy, and had been 
retarded by the late war; but are 
rapidly hastening to maturity. 

In reference to the ustralasia 
Mission, we have long since record- 
ed the departure of the Rev. John 
Butler and his family, with Mr. 
Hall and the two young chiefs, Tool 
and Teeterree, for New Zealand. 
The voung chiefs addressed letters 
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to several friends, expressing, in very 
simple and touching language. their 
gratitude for the kindness shewn to 
them, detailing many objects which 
they hud seen, and manifesting a very 
promising state ofmind. The semi- 
nary, formed by Mr. Marsden at Par. 
ramatta ; for the instruction of New 
Zealanders, contained, last year, 
twelve persons from those islands, 
occupied in the acquisition of the use. 
ful arts. Some of these men were 
kept constantly at rope-making and 
twine-spinning ; as their own flax 
will probably become, at no very dis. 
tant day, an object of great impor. 
tance. 

Messrs. Carlisle and Gordon pro- 
ceeded, with their families, from 
Port Jackson to the Bay of Islands, 
in the latter part of April, 1817, 
They were accompanied by six na- 
tives of New Zealand, some of whom 
had been at Parramatta a year anda 
half. Fruit trees and several head 
of horned cattle were sent over. Mr. 
Marsden was about to send a person 
to New Zealand, in order to makea 
trial of salting and curing fish, from 
which great advantage to the people 
may be expected. 

Mr. Kendall and Mr. Carlisle have 
paid every attention to the «Cucation 
of the native children which circum- 
stances would allow. The school was 
opened in August, 1816, with 35 
children: in September, there were 
47; and in October, 51. In No- 
vember and December, there being 
no provisions for the children, they 
were scattered abroad in search of 
food. In January, 1817, the number 
was 60; in February, 58; in March, 
65; and in April, 70. Several sons 
of chiefs were among the scholars. 
Mr. Kendall’s kindness and pa- 
tience had, by this time, wrought a 
manifest improvement in his vagrant 
scholars. The children rise at day- 
light, according to the general cCus- 
tom of the natives. They finish 
their morning lessons at an eatly 
hour. The children of the settiers 
are instructed in the middle part of 
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the day. 
tive children come to school again. 


They generally receive, when there 
are provisions for them, a handful of 
potatoes each, twice a-day, which 
they cook themselves as they please ; 
and are occasionally served with fish. 
The girls make their own apparel, 
after their country fashion ; and the 
boys make fences, and do other use- 
ful work: a few of them learn to 
dress and spin flax. None of the 
adults are adverse to the education 
of thdir children ; especially as they 
consider it likely to advance their in- 
terest. Many chiefs visit the settle- 

ment, with large parties of attend- 
ants; and usually conduct them- 

selves, both toward ene another and 

toward the settlers, in the most 
friendly manner. Many natives at- 

tend public worshipon Sundays. Mr. 

Kendall has been diligently labour- 

ing in the preparation of elementary 

books. Itis by the gradual diffusion 

among them of the knowledge of the 

ruin and recovery of mankind, and 

the communication to them of the 

arts of primary importance to social 

happiness, that the New Zealanders 

are to be weaned from their warlike 

habits and their superstitions. 

The Committee, in adverting to 
their West Indian Mission, state that 
the prejudice against instructing the 
slaves is silently wearing away ; and 
the number of planters is gradually 
increasing, who, some from the high- 
est motives and others from a con- 
viction of its salutary influence on the 
mind and conduct, are favourable to 
the object. The Committee testify, 
from past experience, that, by means 
of schools in the West Indies, when 
properly conducted, a most benefi- 
cial change is taking place in the 
state of morals. 

At Antigua, the number of scho- 
lars, at the three school stations, 
was 841. Mr. and Mrs, Thwaites 
aré now wholly devoted to the work 
of visiting and superintending the 
schools. Their prudence and affec- 

Christ. Observ. App. 
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In the afternoon, the na- tion, in dealing with the yeung peo- 


ple, render them much _ beloved. 
The reports and letters from this 
quarter contain many highly gratify- 
ing particulars. There are eight 
places of worship in the Established 
Church, three of which are chapels 
of ease. One missionary establish- 
ment belonging to the Society for the 
Conversion of Negro Slaves, four to 
the United Brethren, and three to 
the Wesleyan Methodists, form to- 
gether eight other places of worship 
for a population of 30,000 Negroes, 
as the Negroes rarely attend the 
churches. 

Lieut. Lugger, a short time after 
his arrival at Barbadoes, laid a pro- 
posal for a national school, for the 
Biuck population, before his excel- 
lency Lord Combermere, the gover- 
nor. His lordship not only approved 
the design, but consented to become 
its patron: the plan received the ap- 
probation of the colonial clergy ; and 
a “national charity school” was, in 
consequence, established, for the 
education of free and slave children 
of the Coloured and Black popula- 
tion. Religious instruction is an im. 
portant branch of this education, and 
regular attendance at church is re- 
quired of every scholar. In Tobago, 
and in Dominica, schools have also 
been established, by means of Lieu- 
tenant Lugger; and were furnished 
with books from the Society. 

The Society have also extended 
their benevolent attention to Hondu- 
ras by sending out a clergymen, and 
schoolmaster and _ schoolmistress. 
Many other important posts, in va- 
rious parts of the world, require their 
assistance; and funds only are want- 
ing to carry on their designs to an 
almost unlimited extent. 

The Committee had received, 
since the last anniversary, offers of 
service under the Society from more 
than sixty persons. Of these offers, 
about one-half have been accepted: 
most of these persons are under pre- 
paration for their future labour ; and 
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the rest have proceeded to their re- 
spective destinations. The whole 
number of persons, who have left 
this country, during the nineteenth 
year, to promote the objects of the 
Society, including adults and chil- 
dren, is nineteen ; and there remain, 
at present, twenty-three under pre- 
paration. 

We are sorry we have not a line 
left to devote to Mr. Noel’s affection- 
ate sermon prefixed to the Report, 
or to the valuable appendices which 
follow it. 


~~ 7 ie -- 


AFRICAN INSTITUTION. 


In giving an account of the princi- 
pal circumstances which have ocur- 
red during the past year, with rela- 
tion to the African Slave Trade still 
unhappily carried on to an euor- 
mous extent under foreign flags, the 
African Institution commence their 
narrative by stating the proceedings, 
for its further abolition, instituted in 
pursuance of an Additional Article 
of the Treaty between the Allies and 
France, of November, 1815, provid- 
ing for conferences on the most ef- 
fectual measures for the “entire and 
definitive abolition of a commerce so 
odious and so strongly condemned by 
the laws of religion and of nature.” 

In December, 1817, the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of Austria, France, Great 
Britain, Prussia, and Russia, held a 
conference in London upon the sub- 
ject. The King of Portugal, not 
having signed the Additional Article 
of the Treaty of Paris, did not con- 
sider himself dound to take a partin 
these proceedings. He, however, 
authorized his ambassador, the Count 
de Palmella, to accept the invitation 
of the plenipotentiaries to their con- 
ferences, upon certain specified con- 
ditions, which were acceded to. 

At a further conference between 
the plenipotentiaries of the five pow- 
ers, held at London, in February, 
1818, Lord Castlereagh read a note, 








[ App. 


containing a proposition for the pur- 
pose of abolishing the Slave Trade, 
rendered illicit by treaty ; and it was 
agreed to adjourn the consideration 
of it, and to invite Count de Palmella 
to assist atthe next conference. His 
lordship’s note states the following 
Most important facts :—That’ since 
the restoration of peace, a considera- 
ble revival of the Slave Trade had 
taken place, especially ou that part 
of the coast of Africa which is north 
of the Line : this traffic being princi- 
pally of an illicit description, the par- 
ties engaged in it had adopted the 
practice of carrying it on in armed 
and fast-sailing vessels, which not 
only threatened resistance to all le- 
gal attempts to repress this armed 
traffic, but, by their piratical prac- 
tices, menaced the legitimate com- 
merce of all nations on the coast with 
destruction :—That the trade thus 
carried on was marked with increased 
horrors, from the inhuman manner 
in which these desperate adventurers 
were in the habit of crowding the 
slaves on board vessels better adapt- 
ed to escape from the interruption of 
cruisers, than to serve for the trans- 
port of human beings :—T hat as the 
improvement of Africa, especially 
in a commercial point of view, had 
advanced in proportion as the Slave 
Trade had been suppressed, so, with 
its revival, every prospect of industry 
and of amendment appeared to de- 
cline :~-That the British Government 
had made considerable exertions to 
check the growing evil; that during 
the war,and whilst in possession of the 
French and Dutch settlements on 
that coast, their endeavours had been 
attended with very considerable suc- 
cess: but that since the restoration 
of those possessions, and more espe- 
cially since the return of peace had 
rendered it illegal for British crui- 
sers to visit vessels sailing under fo- 
reign flags, the trade in slaves had 
greatly increased:—That the Bri- 
tish Government, in the performance 
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of this act of moral duty, had invarl- 
ably wished, as far as possible, to 
avoid giving umbrage to aby friendly 

ower :—That with this view, as 
early as July, 1816, a circular order 
had been issued to all British cra- 
sers, requiring them to advert to the 
fact, that the right of search (being 
a beiligerent right) had ceased with 
the war, and directing them to ab- 
stain from exercising it :—That the 
difficulty of distinguishing in all cases 
the fraudulent from ‘the iicit slave- 
traders, (of the former of whom ma- 
ny were doubiless British subjects, 
feloniously carrying on this trafic in 
defiance of the laws of their own 
country,) had given occasion to the 
detention of a number of vessels, up- 
on grounds which the Prince Re- 
gent’s Government could not sanc. 
tion; and inreparation for which sei- 
zures due compensation had been 
assigned in the late Conventions with 
Spain and Portugal :-—That it was, 
however, proved beyond the possibi- 
lity of doubt, that unless the right 
to visit vessels engaged In the Slave 
Trade, should be established, by 
mutual concessions on the part 
of the Maritime States, the illicit 
trafic will, in time of peace, not 
only continue to subsist, but must 
increase ;—that the system of obtain- 
ing fraudulent papers, and conceal- 
ing the real ownership, was now 
conducted with such address as to 
render it easy for the subjects of all 
Slates to pursue this traffic, so long 
as it shall remain legal to the sub- 
jectsof any one state :—That even 
ifthe traffic were agreed to be uni- 
versally abolished, and a single state 
should refuse to submit its flag to the 
visitation of vessels of other states, 
the illicit slave-traders would still 
have the means of eluding detection: 
—That thus the Portuguese slave- 
trader, since it had become unlawful 
for him to appear north of the Line, 
had been found to conceal himself 
under the Spanish flag ; and that the 
American, and even the British deal- 
er, had in like manner assumed a fo- 
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reign disguise: many instances hav- 
ing occurred of British subjects evad. 
ing the laws of their country, either 
by establishing houses at the Havar - 
nah, or obtaining false papers for 
their ships :—Tbat if such had been 
the case in time of war, when 
neutral flags were legally subjected 
to the visit of the belligerent cruiser, 
the evil must increase tenfold, now 
that peace had extinguished this 
right; and that even British. ships, 
by fraudulently assuming a foreign 
flag, might, with a prospect ofimpu- 
nity, carry on the traffic -+-That the 
obvious necessity of combining the 
repression of the illicit Slave Trade 
with the measure of Abolition, in or- 
der to render the jJatter in any de- 
gree effectual, had been admitted 
both by the Spanish and Portuguese 
Governments, in furtherance of which 
principle, the late conventions had 
been negotiated ; but that whilst the 
system established by these conven- 
tions is Confined to the three pow- 
ers who are parties to them, and 
whilst the flazs of other maritime 
states, and more especially those of 
France, Holland,* and the United 
States, are not included, the effect 
must be to vary the ostensible charac- 
ter of the fraud, rather than in any 
material degree to suppress the mis- 
chiel:-—-That the great powers of 
Europe, assembled in Congress, at 
Vienna, having taken a solemn en- 
gagement in the face of mankind, 
that this traffic should be made to 
cease ; and it clearly appearing, that 
the law of Abolition is nothing in it. 
self, unless the comireband Slave 
Trade shall be suppressed by a com- 
bined system, it was submitted, that 
they owed it to themsclves, to unite 
their endeavours without delay for 
that purpose, and, as the best means, 
it was proposed that the five powers 
assembled in conference, should con- 
clude an agreement, to which all oth- 
er maritime states should be invited 


* Holland afterwards entered inte asim- 
lar convention. 
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to give their accession, and which 
might embrace the following general 
provisions : 

Ist, An engagement, by effectual 
enactments, to render not only the 
import of slaves intotheir respective 
dominions illegal, but to constitute 
the trafficking in slaves, on the part 
of any of their subjects, a criminal 
act. 2d, An engagement mutually 
to concede the right of visit to their 
respective ships of war, under cer- 
tain specified qualifications. 3d, The 
adoption of such minor regulations 
and modifications as may obviate 
abuse, and render the system unob- 
jectionable as a general law. 

His lordship proceeded to remark, 
that after the Abolition should have 
become general, the laws of each 
particular state might possibly, in a 
course of years, be made in a great 
measure effectual toexclude import ; 
that the measures to be taken on the 
coast of Africa, would then become 
comparatively unimportant ; but that 
so long as the partial nature of the 
Abolition, and the facility to contra- 
band import should afford to the il- 
licit slave-trader irresistible tempta- 
tions to pursue this abominable but 
lucrative traffic, so long nothing but 
the vigilant superintendence of an 
armed and international police on 
that coast could be expected success- 
fully to cope with such practices :— 
That sucha police must be establish- 
ed under the sanction and by the au- 
thority of ali civilized states: the 
force necessaty to repress the trade 
being supplied by the powers hav- 
ing possessions or local interests in 
Africa; thatthe endeavours of these 
powers must be ineffectual, unless 
supported by a general alliance ; but 
that if the principal powers frequent- 
ing the coast of Africa evinced a de- 
termination to Combine their means 
against toe illicit slave-trader as a 
common enemy, and if they were 
supported by other states denying to 
such illicit slave-traders the cover 


of their flag, the traffic would soon 
be rendered too hazardous for profita- 
ble speculation :—That the evil must 
thus cease, and the efforts of Africa 
would then be directed to those ha- 
bits of peaceful commerce and ip- 
dustry, in which all nations would 
find their best reward, for the exer- 
tions they should have devoted io the 
suppression of this great moral evil, 

In conclusion, his lordship referred 
to the indisputable proofs afforded, 
both!by the present state of the colo- 
ny of Sierra Leone, and by the in- 
crease of African commerce in latter 
year's, of the faculties of that conti- 
nent both in its soil and population, 
for becoming civilized and indus- 
trious; the only impediment to such 
improvement being the pernicious 
practice of  slave-trading, which, 
wherever it prevailed, at once turned 
aside the attention of the natives 
from the more slow and laborious 
means of barter, which industry pre- 
sented, to that of seizing upon and 
selling each other; and that it was, 
therefore, only through the total ex- 
tinction of this traffic that Africa 
could be expected to make its natu- 
ral advances in civilization—a result 
which it was the declared object of 
these conferences, by all possible 
means, to accelerate and to promote. 

In June, 1818, Lord Castlereagh 
addressed a letter to Mr. Rush, the 
American minister in London, in 
which his lordship observed, that 
from May, 1820, there would not be 
a flag which could legally cover this 
detested traffic, to the north of the 
Line; und that there was reason to 
hope, that the Pertuguese might 
ere long be also prepared to abandon 
it tothe south also; but that, till 
some effectual concert should be es- 
tablished amongst the principal mari- 
time powers, to prevent their re- 
spective flags frem being made a co- 
ver for an illicit Slave Trade, there 
was but (oe much reason to fear, what- 
ever might be the state of the law 
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on this subject, that the evil would 
continue to exist, and, in proportion 
as it assumed a contraband form, 
would be carried on, under the most 
aggravated circumstances of cruelty 
and desolation. 

His lordship inclosed to Mr. Rush 
copiesof the treaties with Portugal and 
Spain, together with the treaty which 
had just been concluded with the 
King of the Netherlands, for conced- 
ing the right of mutual search ; and 
he earnestly requested Mr. Rush to 
bring these documents under the 
serious consideration of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He ex- 
pressed his belief, that the trade could 
not be effectually stopped except by 
mutually conceding to each other’s 
ships of war a qualified right of 
search, with a power of detaining the 
vessels of either state with slaves ac- 
tually on board; and remarked, that 
if the American Government were 
disposed to enter into a similar con- 
cert, and could suggest any further 
regulations the better to obviate 
abuse, the British Government would 
be most ready to listen to such sug- 
gestions ; their only object being to 
contribute, by every effort in their 
power, to put an end to this disgrace- 
ful trafic. To this communication 
no answer appears to have been re- 
ceived till after the conclusion of the 
congress at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Nothing further of a diplomatic 
kind transpired previously to the 
meeting of the congress, the vari- 
ous powers not having given in their 
reply to the British Government. 
A short time before that meeting, 
the African Institution had received 
from the coast of Africa authentic 
information, chiefly from eye-witnes. 
ses, of the increased and continually 
increasing extent of the Slave Trade. 
This information was communicated 
to Mr. Clarkson, who had expressed 
an intention of repairing to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, to forward the interests of 
this‘great cause. A paniphlet, con- 
taining a very able statement re- 
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specting the measures hitherto adopt- 
ed for the Abolition, was distribused 
by him, Calling to the recollection of : 
the soverelyns assembled in congress ! 
the resolution they had come to, at 
Vienna, to put an end for ever “ to 
that scourge which had so long deso- 
lated Africa, degraded Europe, and 
afflicted humanity,” and entreating 
them to consider whether their be- 
neficent intentions, with respect to 
Africa, had been in any adequate de- ‘ 
gree fulfilled, and, if it should appear : 
that they had not, imploring them 
to devise such measures as might 
give complete effect to those elevat- 
ed views, and truly Christian princi- " 
ples, which dictated their former de- ‘ 
claration. + 

The subject of the Slave Trade, 
as had been expected, was brought 
under the consideration of the Con- 
gress ; and it appears, by the papers 
presented to Parliament, that long 
and interesting discussions took place : 
upon it. But at the result of these d 
discussions, the Directors express f 
their deep regret. 

On the 4th of November, after 
some preliminary proceedings, Lord 
Castlereagh brought forward his pro- 
positions; the object of which was 
to Complete and extend the measures 
already adopted for the attainment | 
of the definitive extinction of this 
traffic, and to ensure the execution, 
and the efficacy of those measures. 

As to the first object, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh proposed thata letter should 
be written in the name of the sove- 
reigns, in order to engage the King 
of Portugal to fix, without further 
delay, the period for the definitive 
Abolition of the Slave Tradethrough- 
out bis possessions ; a period which, 
alter the engagements entered into 
by the Portuguese plenipotentiaries 
at Vienna, should not in any case 
extend beyond the year 1823, but 
which the allied sovereigns desired, 
from the interest they take in this F 
great cause, to see coincide with that ; 
which the King of Spain has adopt- ‘ 
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ed, in fixing the 30th of May, 1820, 
as the final period of that traffic.—- 
This proposition appears to have 
been unanimously adopted. 

In reference to the second point, 
Lord Castlereagh communicated to 
the conference, a memorandum 
which he had previously furnished 
to the French plenipotentiary, in 
which he points out the necessity of 
adopting a qualified right of mutual 
search. He added, that according to 
the opinion of several persons whose 
authority was of great weight on this 
question, it would be useful, and per- 
haps necessary, to consider the trade 
in slaves as a crime against the Law 
of Nations, and for this purpose to 
assimilate it to fizracy, as soon as by 
the accession of Portugal, the Abo- 
lition of the traffic shall have become 
a universal measure. 

In consequence of these proceed- 
Ings, notes were received from the 
plenipotentiaries of Russia, France, 
Austria, and Prussia. 

In alluding to the proposition of 
the general adoption, among the ma- 
ritime powers, of the rules laid down 
in the conventions entered into by 
Great Britain, with Portugal, Spain, 
and the Netherlands, and more par- 
ticularly for establishing, as a gene- 
ral principle, the reciprocal right of 
visit to be exercised by the respec- 
tive cruisers belonging to these 
crowns, the Russian Cabinet state 
their opinion, that these measures 
must prove illusory, if a single ma- 
ritime state only, of whatever rank 
it may be, finds it Impossible to ad- 
here to them; and they regret not 
to be able to conten:p!.te an acces- 
sion so unanimous. They, however, 
suggest the expediency of a special 
association between all states, having 
for its end the extinction of the traf- 
fic in slaves. It would proneunce, 
as a fundamental principle, a law 
characterising this odious traffic asa 
description of piracy, and rendering 
it punishable as such.—The general 





promulgation of such a law could 
not take place, till Portugal had to- 
taily renounced the trade. The 
execution of the law, they proposed, 
should be confided to an Institution, 
the seat of which should be in a cen. 
tral point on the coast of Africa, and 
in the formation of which all the 
Christian states should take a part. 
The memoir of the French go- 
vernment states, that in order to se. 
cure the executicn of the law, the 
king of France had ordered a naval 
force to cruise on the western coast 
of Africa, and visit all vessels sus. 
pected of continuing a trade which 
had been most strictly prohibited; 
but that, with respect to the con- 
ventions relative to the qualified 
right of mutual search, the French 
government saw dangers which at- 
tached peculiarly to their situation. 
The memoir goes on to propose as 
an expedient, that in the factories 
where slaves are usually bought, 
commissioners should be appointed 
to enforce the law; and that a regis- 
try of slaves should be kept upon 
each plantation in the colonies. 
Austria also, and Prussia, wave 
the right of search, without suggest- 
ing any thing like adequate expedi- 
ents. ; 
The British plenipotentiaries, af- 
ter deeply regretting that so favoura- 
ble an opportunity should have been 
lost for abolishing the traffic, pro- 
ceed to state, that, although in the 
view of the speedy departure of the 
sovereigns from  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
they could not hope for a more fa. 
vourable decision onthe plans which 
they had been directed to prepose; 
yet they could not satisfy their own 
sense of duty, were they not to re- 
cord, for the mature consideration of 
the different cabinets, their observa- 
tions upon the objections which had 
been brought forward. They la- 
ment that the Russian cabinet, in the 
contemplation of other measures, to 
be hereafter taken, should have been 
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discouraged with respect to the great 
ood which lay within their reach. 
They express their doubts as to the 
practicability of founding or preserv- 
ing in activity, 80 novel and so com- 
plicated a system as that proposed 
by his imperial majesty. ‘They con- 
sider it unnecessary to have recourse 
to so new a system for arriving at a 
qualified and guarded right of visit, 
conceiving that the simplest means 
will be found to be the best, and that 
such means will generally be found 
to consist in some. modification of 
what the established practice of na- 
tions has forages sanctioned. They 
ask, why the Russian, Austrian, and 
Prussian Governments, should un- 
necessarily postpone taking some 
measure for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade for an indefinite period, 
and until Portugal shall have uni- 
versally abolished; for there are 
now more than two thirds of the 
coast of Africa, which might be as 
beneficially operated upon as if that 
much-wished-for wzra had already 
arrived. Portugal herself has given 
unanswerable arguments upon this 
point, by conceding the right of visit 
north of the Equator, where the 
Abolition has now been completed, 
as well by herself, as by Spain, and 
all other powers. 

In adverting to the memoir of the 
French minister, the British pleni- 
potentiaries observe, that the objec- 
tions on the part of France are of a 
more general description, and such 
as it is hoped time will of itself 
serve to remove. With regard to 
the objections against the conces- 
sion of a qualified right of mutual 
search, as if there were some moral 
incompetency in the French nation 
to conform themselves to. the mea- 
sure; they remark, that four of the 
most considerable of the maritime 
powers of the world have cheertully 
united their exertions in this system, 
for the deliverance of Africa; and 
that the British people, so sensitively 
alive to every circumstence that 
might expose the national flag toa 
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usual inierference, have betrayed no 
apprehension on the subject, and 
that not a single remonstrance has 
been heard against it. Should the 
French people fear that their com- 
mercial interests on the coast of Af- 
rica might be injured, they would 
find, on inquiry, that, to preserve and 
improve their legitimate commerce 
on that Coast, they cannot pursue a 
more effectual course, than by unit- 
ing to put down the illicit slave-tra. 
der, who is now become an armed 
freebooter, combining the plunder 
of merchant vessels, of whatever 
nation, with his illegal speculations 
inslaves. They express their satis- 
faction at the vetermination avnounc- 
ed, of introducing into all the French 
colonies a registry of slaves, and 
their hope that this and other bene- 
ficent arrangements may operate 
powerfully, so far as the mischief 
has decidedly a French character ; 
but that tll all the principal powers 
Can agree to have against the illicit 
slave trader, at least on the coast of 
Africa, but one common flag and 
co-operating force, they will not have 
gone to the full extent of their means 
to effectuate their purpose, in con- 
forinity to their declarations at Vien- 
Na. 

Lord Castlereagh had afterwards 
an audience with the Emperor of 
Russia, at which he took occasion 
to represent to his imperial majes- 
ty, In the strongest terms, the ne- 
cessity of taking some effective mea- 
sure of this nature without deiay, 
and without waiting for the decree 
of final abolition on the part of Por- 
tugal; and that his majesty promis- 
ed to give directions to his minis- 
ters, that the consideration of the 
question should be re-opened in Lon- 
don under fresh instructions. His 
lordship states, that the modifica- 
tion of this measure, which he had 
finally urged,and he trusts with con- 
siderable hope of success, is, that 
in addition tothe limitation of the 
right of visit to the coast of Africa, 
and to a specific number of ships of 
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each power, the duration of the con- 
vention should be for a limited num- 
ber of years; at the end of which 
period, the several states would again 
have itin their power to review their 
decision, 

Thus ended the conferences and 
proceedings at Aix-la-Chapelle, re- 
specting the more effectual Aboli- 
tion of the African Slave Trade.— 
Whether such another opportunity 
may ever again occur, cannot be 
foreseen: but the Directors express 
their unfeigned regret, that so very 
favourable a combination of circum- 
stances has led to such unimportant 
results. 

In December 1818, Mr. Rush 
transmitted his answer to lord Cas- 
ilereagh, stating the anxiety of the 
United States for the universal ex- 
tirpation of the trade, in proof of 
which is mentioned a recent law to 
prevent the importation of slaves 
into their dominions; and which 
throws upon the defendant the labour 
of proof as the condition of acquit- 
tal. The right of search is declin- 
ed, as inconsistent with the spirit of 
their constitution, and inapplicable 
to their case. 

In this state was the matter left, as 
far as America was concerned.— 
Whether the conferences alluded 
to, at the close of the proceedings 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, had been resum- 
ed in London, the Institution were 
not informed ; but they were strong- 
ly impressed with the importance 
and urgency of adopting forthwith, 
measures calculated to put some 
more serious check than at present 
exists upon the increased extent and 
areravated horrors of the trade. 
They had received a variety of com- 
munications from the coast of Afri- 
ca, representing its vast increase, 
and the evils arising from the delay 
in issuing instructions to the vessels 
of war upon that station, and in con- 
stituting the commissions under the 
conventions with Portugal, Spain, 
and the Netherlands. By a letter, 
dated from Africa sorecently as the 
latter end of December last, it ap- 
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pears that Sir George Collier, the 
naval commander in chief on the 
coast, had then received no instruc. 
tions as to the measures to be taken 
in pursuance of these conventions, 
nor had any commission been then 
established. 

By recent accounts from the Isle 
of France, it appears, that the Slaye 
Trade with the island of Madagas. 
car is still carried on, notwithstand- 
ing the treaty concluded by Gover. 
nor Farquhar with the King of Ovag. 

Three slave-traders belonging to 
the Isle of France, being tried under 
a special commission at the Old Bai. 
ley in the month of February last, 
and found guilty, were sentenced to 
be imprisoned for three years, and 
kept to hard labour. It is hop- 
ed the example will prove saluta- 
ry. 
Several of the Assemblies in the 
West-Indian Colonies had passed 
register acts, in the course of the 
previous year; and most if not allof 
the others, it 1s Understood, have 
since followed their example. The 
Secretary of State for the colonial 
department, had signified his inten- 
tion of bringing in a bill, to render 
those acts more effectual to their 
professed object. 

Of the statements made, the for- 
mer year, respecting the Slave 
Trade on the coast of Africa, and 
more particularly that part of it 
which lies in the neighbourhood of 
the French settlements of Senegal 
and Goree ; ample confirmation has 
since been received, accompanied by 
additional informaiion ef a similarly 
distressing nature. A considerable - 
Slave Trade appears also to have 
been carried on by French subjects 
at Allredra, and other places in the: 
river Gambia. There was, how- 
ever, reason to hope, from informa- 
tion very recently received, that 
more effectual measures had lately 
been taken by the French authori- 
ties for the repression of the traffic. 
‘That of Spain and Portugal appear- 
ed also to have greatly increased, 
notwithstanding the great pecuniary 
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sacrifices made by Great Britain to 


those nations. 
Several important appendices are 


added tothe Report, confirming its 
stalements and enforcing its argu- 
ments. From these we cannot 
find space for extracts; but shall, 
probably at no distant period, take 
up the general question, having con- 
fined ourselves, in the present re- 
marks, solely to an abstract of the 
Report before us—We deeply re- 
gret to say, that it closes with a 
statement of the inadequacy of the 
funds of the Institution, the receipts 
for the year being only 718/. The 
failure of the negotiation at Aix-la- 
Chapelle renders its proceedings, if 
possible, more important than ever ; 
and we trust they will not be stinted 
by a deficiency of pecuniary resour- 


ces. 
————_S>— 


CIRCULAR OF THE WESLEYAN ME- 
THODISTS. 


Tue Committee appointed by the Confe- 
rence, to guard the Religious Privileges of 
the Wesleyan Methodists, having observ- 
ed, with much concern, the alarming pro- 
gress which infidelity and sedition have 
recently made in several parts of the coun- 
try, have issued a circular letter to their so- 
cieties, in which they state that they feel 
it to be an imperative duty to declare at 
this juncture “their utter abhorrence of 
those principles which have been indus- 
triously disseminated for the purpose of 
alienating the people from their Christian 
faith, and from the laws, authorities, and 
constitution of the realm, by persons who 
well know, that the surest way to separate 
man from man, is first to separate man 
from God, and that the most effectual 
method of teaching rebellion against the 
sovereign, isto destroy all sense of that 
subjection which is due to the Almighty.” 
They have expressed their sentiments in 
the shape of certain resolutions, which 
were passed unanimously at a full meeting, 
held in London, November 12, 1819, and 
which were to be read by the preachers 
to the societies. 


The substance of these resolutions is, 
That Christian communities, who ask at 
the hands of the civil government the un- 
disturbed and legalized enjoyment of their 
religious liberties, are bound to evince, by 
their loyalty, that they deserve the privi- 
Christ. Observ. App. 
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leges which they claim ; because rights 
and duties are reciprocal, and the go- 
vernment that affords protection is enti- 
tled to constitutional subjection and sup- 
port: That the holy Scriptures explicitly 
state it to be the indispensable duty of 
Christians, to be subject to the higher 
powers; to obey magistrates ; to render 
tribute (o whom tribute is due, honour to 
whom honour, and to submit themselves 
to every ordinance of man fer the Lord’s 
sake : That under existing circumstances, 
it 16 an important part of the Christian du- 
ty of the Methodist Societies, to unite 
with their fellow-subjects in every proper 
and lawful demonstration of attachment to 
our free constitution, and of loyalty to our 
venerable sovereign ;—in upholding, by 
every means in their power, the authority 
of the laws by which we are governed,— 
and in discountenancing and repressing all 
infidel and blasphemous publications, as 
well as al} tumultuous, inflammatory, or 
seditious proceedings: That while it is 
freely allowed, that members of religious 
societies must always be liable, in common 
with others, to that diversity of judgment, 
as to particular measures atid occurrences, 
which is unavoidable on all subjects, and 
especially in questions of a politica) natare ; 
and that there is nothing in the precepts of 
Christianity which interdicts the sober and 
temperate exercise of the right of express- 
ing such different opinions, when confined 
within the limits of those forms and usages 
which are allowed by our constitution, and 
subject to those salutary regulations and 
restraints which the laws of the land and 
the principles of prudence and Christian 
moderation prescribe, as necessary for the 
preservation of public order and tranquil- 
lity ; yet that the Committee deem it to 
be perfectly consistent with these princi- 
ples, to express their strang and decided 
disapprobation of certain tumultuous as- 
semblies which have lately been witnessed 
in several parts of the country: That from 
such public meetings they strongly exhort 
the members of the Methodist Societies 
most conscientiously to abstain ; ** a duty,” 
they add, ‘*which they owe to God and 
to their country,—to the government, from 
which they as a body have received so many 
instances of protection,—to the venerated 
memory of Mr. Wesley, their founder, 
who was always distinguished for his loyal- 
ty,--to the cause of religion in general, 
which cannot be more deeply wounded and 
disgraced than by appearing to be in mon- 
strous and unnatural connexion with plans 
of civil disorganization,—and to the princi- 
ples and character of their own Christian 
community in particular, which has always, 
by its public acts and local influence, op- 
posed itself to the spit of political disaf. 
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fection and violence, and inclucated on its 
members that they should * fear God, ho- 
nour the king, and meddie not with men 


given to change?” That having heard of 


the existence, in certain places, of private 
political associations, Wegally organized, 
for the purpose of violently accomptishing 
political changes; they solemnly recom- 
Mend it to their preachers, to warn the 
members «of their respective flocks, to be on 
their guard agatmst any attempts which 
may be made to attach them to such com- 
binations : That any persons counected 
vith the Methodist Body, who shall be 
found to persist, after due admonition, in 
identifying themselves with the factious and 
disloyal, ether in public meetings or pri- 
vate assoctations, shill be forthwith expel- 
led fiom the society, acccording to their 
established rules: Vhat whe Committee 
have received with cordial satisfaction the 
assurances of the loyal spuit and peacea- 
ble demeanour of ther societies in general; 
and devoutly trast, that, at this crisis, as on 
several similar cceastens m former years, 
the infuence of Christian principles and 
discipline on the pi orer classes of the socie- 
ty will be fourd to be highly beneficial, in 
discountenane ng the machinauons of the 
Hi disposed, and im leading the suffering 
poor of our manufacturing districts, whose 
distresses the Committee sincere!ty com- 
iniserate, to bear their privations with pa- 
tienee, and to seek relicf, not in schemes 
of agitation and crime, but in a reliance on 
Divine Providence, and in umted prayers 
for the blessing of God en our country and 
on themselves : And lastly, that the Comm. 
mittee highly approve of the conduct of 
those ministers, and other official members 
of their societies, who, by ther frm and 
decided measures, have supported the prin- 
ciples of Christian loyalty and social order, 
notwithstanding the opposition and calum- 
ny which some of them have incurred from 


> 


men of infidel and factious mids. 


The Committee conclude their ctrealar 
with some seasonable and wholeseme ad- 
vice to the societies, from which the fol- 
lowing is ap extract. 

“Tt isimpossible to observe what is now 
passing, without recognising, inthe active 
ngents «fan anti-social and anti-Christian 
conspiracy, those ‘who bring in damnable 
heresres, even denying the Lord that 
boughtthem ;? and who at the same time 
ke spise covernment: presumpthious are 
they, self-willed: they are not afraid to 
speak evil of dignities’ Need the Com- 
miitee use the mjunction, ¢ From such turn 
away ?? That many are now suffering under 
the pressure of adverse circumstances, oc- 
casioned chiefly by the revulsion arising 
cm ihose mighty events which have sha- 


ken terribly the nations of Europe,the Com. 
mittee are well aware ; and happy would 
they be, were it possible immediately to 
remove those sufferings. But it must be 
remenbered, that itis never in the power 
of individual benevolence, nor in the na. 
ture of Luman instrations, to cure all the 
ills of fife. The poor we shall always have, 
while men vary in their moral, mental, and 
peisoual taculues To the state of man. 


Kind, which admits of such a Variety of 


condition, with its concomitant trials and 
discipline, our oly religion is admirably 
adapted ; and although it be not designed 
Wholly to alter the temporal state of man, 
ang to rescue us from suflering and tribuia. 
tion, yet it is of infinitely greater value, by 
teachiny us how to sustain and rise above 
them, and by patient continuance in weil. 
domy, under all discouragement, to seek 
for glory, honour, and immortality, in that 
better world, to which this short and tran- 
sient life is but the pilgrimage. Many of 
our present national difficuhies, the Com- 
mittee humbly trust, wll be but temporary, 
In the mean time, religious people ought 
sericusly te consider, whether the hand of 
God be not apparent in the failure of our 
commerce, and in the want of empleyment 
fur the poor; whether he may not bave a 
controversy with us for our multipiied sins, 
and *contempt of his word and command. 
ment ;? and whether it be not their pecu- 
liar duty to unite in special acts of solemn 
Aumtliation and intercession. What, i any 
case, could be gained by the projects of 
those -who are the promoters of tumult 
and anarchy? Nothing that can benefit the 
humble follower of Jesus! But what may 
be jost by an acquiescence in these pro- 
jects? The peace of your minds! The do- 
mestic comforts of your families! The 
friendship of the wise and good! Perhaps 
your civil hberty, as well as your religious 
priviieges, and the protection of your pet- 


sons and property by wholesome laws!” 


~——— 
HIBERNIAN SOCIETY. 


Tus arrangement for carrying on the So- 
ciety’s business at Sligo, under the imme- 
diate direction of Mr. Blest, afforded Mr. 


Steven great satisfaction, 


In the course of his examination into the 
Schools, he found, on the whole, much to 
commend. The progress of the children, 
generally, confirmed the value of the plan 
which connects the master’s emolument 
with the pupil’s prvficiency. * My feel- 
ings,” heremarks, ‘¢ on sitting down tn (ne 
midst of a hundred or more poor children, 
chiefly of Catholic parents, some of them 
almost naked, with interesting and intelli- 
gent countenances, reading and repeating 


portions of the sacred Seriptures, were in 
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deed more than I can express. These are 
destined by Divine Providence to be the 
fathers and mothers of the next generation : 
nye important isit then that thear minds be 
freed from the fetters of superstition, and 
that they be instructed in their duty to their 


parents ‘and neighbours ; to fear God and 


> 
honour the king = 199 


the answers of the children to questions, 
arising out of the chapters read, shewed 
chat they bad not read without considera. 
(}OM. Many could repeat whole Gospels 
and Epistles; One child was able (uo repeat 
the whole of the Epistles to ie Romans, 
Corimthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philip- 
nians, and Celubainte and a litle girl in 
one of the Female Schools, in her tbird 
quarter, not im the Testament.class, and 
consequently not obliged to repeat more 
than six pages of the lessons, had of her 
own accord committed to memory 106 
Psalms and chapteis intbe Old Testament, 


and 60 chapiers in the New. 


The benefit resulting to the parents and 
neighbours, from the children carrying 
home ther Testaments and Bibies is iacal- 
eulably gieat. In this way the Word of 
God bas been introduced into thousands of 
cabins. ‘Lhe necessity of the parents Lear- 
ing the Children repeat their tasks, brings 
them, it may be at first unwillingly, ace 
quainted with a book, against which tvey 
had been prejudiced, Their prejudices 
by degrees give way; and that book which 
they had never heard mentioned, but to be 
Joaded with anathemas, now becomes their 
delight; and their cabin ts soon crowded 
wiih neighbours vo hear its wonderful 
contents, 


Mr. Sieven was much pleased with the 
deportment of the Inspectors, and with 
their address in the examination of the 
Schools. Vheir mode effectually secures 
ihe interests of the Society, and defeats any 
attempt at imposition on the pirt of the 
masters, 


The Society commenced its yaa in 
the north-west of dreland, from the Jocal 
residence of their valuable superiniend ant, 
Mr. Blest. It is, however, desirable, that 
the benefit of education shout be extended 
to all the other provinces ofthe kingdom, 
as the funds of the Sccie ety shall admit, 


Having been solicited by a clergyman 
resident in the county of Cork, to open 
schools in that distr icly expressing the 
willingness of the reside nt landholders to 
assist in their support, and describing the 
people as sunk deeper in ignorance and su- 
perstition than in any other part of lreland, 
Mr. Steven proceeded to Corl K, Where an 

itation was sent bim by the gentlemen 
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of the Grand Jury, to explain the object of 
his visit. Ina letter since received from. 
a gentleman who was High Sheviff for that 

county last year, he says, * From what I 

have heard from the pr ntlemen of the coun- 

ty, T hase nv doubt you will have many ap- 

plications for schools for the county of 
Cork.” One gentleman subscribed liberal- 
ly, promised further assistance and counte- 
nance, and expressed a wish to have two 
schools on lis estate. Several other ap- 
plications having been made for schools, 
Mr. Steven engaged tu send one of the In 

spectors in October to commence opera- 
lions mn that district, 


In the county of Leitrim a favourable 
beginning was made, as several gentlemen 
subscribed liberally; and the list was left 
for further subscriptions, 


It is somewhat surprising, that a Society 
should have established nearly 500 schools, 
and have almost 50,000 children and adults 
uider mstruction, and yet its name be un- 
known in some of the largest towns in the 
kingdom. Mr. Steven justly considered 
that the time had now arrived, when the 
Hibernian Society might very fairly call on 
the friends of Education in Ireland, to come 
forward zealously in aid of their designs. 
He therefore communicated in various 
places the object of his visit, requesting 
assistance in the formation of Auxihary 
Societies, and had the Satisfaction before 
he left the ¢ country of seeing Auxiliary So- 
cieties formed at Belfast and Monaghan, 
and Ladies’ Auxiliary Societies in Cork, 
Dubiin, aud other places. 


Mr. Steven, while he bears ample testi- 
muny to the liberality and candour of some 
of the clergy of the Church of Rome, tor 
their warm attachment to the cause of edu- 
cation, is obliged to state, that the opposi- 
tion to the instruction of the poor and the 
circulation of the Scriptures has, on the 
part of that communion, now become very 
formidable. Their movements, formerty, 
were oly occasional, and the zeal of the 
priest was directed against a single school 
now, they lave assumed more of plan and 
organization, and have g~encrally succeeded 
In injuring the schwols, excepting where 
(he resident noblemen or gemtlemen have 
exerted their influence to prevent it. ‘The 
priests have indeed beea compelled to open 
schools, wherever they lave opposed those 
of the Society; but these are very general- 
ly destitute of the sacred Scriptures, even 
in the Catholic Version ; and it remains to 
be proved whether the parents will be sa- 
tisfied with the small advantayes received 
by the children in these schuols, in respect 
to the improvement of their ion rstand 
ings, habits, worals, and cliaract 
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We shall conclude these remarks by put- 
ting our readers in possession of the fol- 
lowing intelligible hint of Mr. Steven: 


‘The Committee (he remarks) will ob- 
serve, that while they are encouraged to 
expect co-operation from Ireland to a grea- 





LApp. 


ter extent than heretofore, they have en. 
tered on a new sphere of operations, which 
will require a considerable additional in. 
come: they must, therefore, prepare them. 
selves for greater exertions in procurin 

subscriptions, donations, and collections . 
London, and in the country. 


————_— 
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Rev. Samuel Cole, M.A. of Exeter Col.- 
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Rev. H. J Maddock, M.A. to the Per- 
pe'ual Curacy of Trinity Church, Hudders. 
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Rev. C. Chew, BA. late Minister of 
Slaithwaite, Huddersfield, Lockington V, 
Leicestershire: 

Rev E Player, Curate of St. James’s, 
Beth, Chaplain tothe Bath Hospital, 

Rey. W. 1. Hanbury, B.A. of New Col- 


lege, Oxford, to the Chaplainship of the 
Marslialsea and the Court of the King’s 
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Rev. W. Prosser, Chacley Perpetual 
Curacy, Worcestershire. 

Rev. W. F. Mandsell, Sandhurst y. 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev. R. Midgley, Bletchley R. Bucks. 

Rev. G. Beresford, M.A. St. Andrew’s 
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Rev. J. Strange Dandridge, of Worces. 
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Embassy at Berlin. 

Rev. Christopher Dodson, M.A. Grate- 
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Rev. Launcelot Cowling, M.A. ‘of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Long Stowe 
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Rev. Thomas Robyns, Vicar of Cole- 
broke, Devon, Maristow V_ with Thrusel- 
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Rev. ‘Thos. Asburst, LL.D. Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford, Yaverland R, 
Isle -of Wight. 

Rev. Arthur Charles Verelst, M.A. 
Wythicombe R. Somerset. 

Rev, N. Wood, M.A. Kenton V. Suffolk. 
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Chancellorship of the Diocese of Worces- 
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Archdeaconry ; and Rev. Mr, Garnier, 
Brightwell R. Hants. 
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